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QUARTERLY REVIEW. 





JULY, 1876. 





Art I.—OBADIAH. 


THE book bearing the name of Obadiah (Hebrew, n>33», that 
is, servant of Jehovah ; Greek, LXX, ’0Bd100 al. ’AGd10%) is the 
shortest in the Old Testament. In the Hebrew canon it stands 
Fourth of the minor prophets—the jifth in the Greek. 

For the determination of its date, the conclusion must be 
reached chiefly from the contents of the book itself. From 
these it appears almost certainly to have been written prior to 
the overwhelming ascendency of any one nation over Palestine, 
“Edom” and “the nations ”’—that is, the nations immediately 
contiguous, and among whom there is evidence of no very 
great inequality of power, are all that seem known to him. 
The sending forth of the embassy for the concentration of the 
forces of “the nations” is itself in proof that, singly, none of 
them were of sufficient strength to be considered equal to the 
task of destroying the Judean kingdom. This would seem 
certainly to place the writer before the interference of the 
Assyrians and. Chaldeans to any very great extent in the 
affairs of Palestine. The Assyrians are first named in connec- 
tion with the Israelites, B. C. 770, when Pul exacted tribute 
from Menahem, (2 Kings xv, 19.) Up to this time no strong 
impression of their great superiority over the other nations 
seems to have been prevalent, or Menahem could scarcely have 
had the hardihood, single-handed, to attack and seize the impor- 
tant city Tephsah or Thapsacus, commanding the ford of the 
Euphrates, since he could have had no hope of ultimate success: 

Fovers Ssrizs, Vor. XX VIIL—25 
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as against that power if he had possessed knowledge of its 
greatness and resources, (2 Kings xv, 16.) Even if the read- 
ing of the cuneiform inscription on the “Black Obelisk” * 
is verified, and tribute had been paid by Jehu to Shalmanuber, 
a century before this, there is no reason why \that may not 
have been the temporary result of a transient traid, soon lost 
sight of as a matter to cause apprehension, espedially as there 
is no trace of a subsequent continuance of the payunent of such 
tribute. Evincing such lack of knowledge as to thie power of 
the Assyrian monarchy, the conclusion stated seems 1.ecessary, 
that the prophecy must have been delivered prior to ithe con- 
quest of the northern kingdom. 

It has been said that this prophecy must have been deli‘vered 
at a time of great distress, while the nation was smarting” U0- 
der some signal reverse. It is supposed to indicate that it 
appeared just after an overwhelming defeat of the forces \ of 
the Judean kingdom, and the capture of the city Jerusaler 0. 
But this, it is apprehended, will hardly be found to be an acct, - 
rate statement. It is rather indicated that it was delivered \ 
a time when special and extraordinary effort was being put 
forth by the Edomites to bring to bear upon the kingdom of | 
Judah a force which would be sufficient utterly to destroy it. 
It is altogether probable that there were some peculiarities in 
the circumstances of the kingdom which invited or incited to 
such an effort, and the knowledge of their endeavor to seize 
upon this opportunity would have a natural tendency to bring 
up in review their former actions, especially the course which 
had been followed in former periods of distress. Old griev- 
ances would then reappear, and the bitter feelings of the past 
would revive with all the potency of new inflictions. Partic- 
ularly does there seem revived the bitterness arising from the 
memory of a former humiliation by the invasion of the Jewish 
territories, the defeat of its armies, and the capture of its capital. 
(V.11.) There is no charge that the Edomites were actively 
engaged in the invasion of its territories, nor yet that they as- 
sisted in conquering them. They seem to have in that instance 
acted the part merely of interested spectators, with all their 
sympathies on the side of the foes of the Judean kingdom. 
But when the conquest was completed, they seem to be charged 


* Smith’s “ Biblical Dictionary,” Art. Assyria. 
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with having joined in the revelry of the victors, and with 
cowardly hate, and unmanly cruelty, to have harassed, seized, 
and surrendered the fugitives. 

In the endeavor to fix upon the particular transaction to 
which reference is here made, it seems hardly possible to refer 
it to the invasion of Shishak, the Egyptian, (1 Kings xiv, 25,) 
since the Edomites were then in subjection to the Judean 
kingdom. Indeed, the incursion of Shishak does not appear 
to have materially affected the kingdom, otherwise than by 
the loss of treasure, and perhaps of somewhat of prestige; and 
down to the time of Jehoram the Edomites remained in sub- 
jection to the successors of Solomon. It was during the reign 
of ‘Taioram that the Edomites revolted from “ under the do- 
minion of Judah, and made themselves a king.” (2 Chron. xxi, 
8.) During the same reign, but subsequently to this revolt, 
“the Philistines and the Arabians” of the south “came up 
irto Judah, and brake into it, and carried away all the sub- 
stance that was found in the king’s house;” in other words, 
Alefeated his “host” or armies, and spoiled the city Jerusalem. 


((2 Chron. xxi, 17.) The Edomites were in no condition to do 
‘much in the way of military assistance at that time. They 
} had gained their independence so recently as scarcely to have 


been known in all probability as independent. Yet they were 
in just such circumstances as would naturally cause them to 
pursue the line of conduct which is charged upon them. Their 
long servitude would naturally debase as well as embitter, and 
the opportunity to harass and exult over'the fallen fortunes of 
their former oppressor could hardly fail to be employed. If 
any stress may be laid upon the expressions “ strangers” and 
“ foreigners,” as indicating two distinct peoples, then it might 
be considered as settled that reference is had to this invasion 
of these two distinct peoples, the Philistines and Arabians, as 
“strangers” and “foreigners,” in contradistinction to the 
Israelites of the northern kingdom. And these terms ex- 
pressly preclude our applying it to any invasion in which the 
kings of Israel were concerned. To throw it later, as late, say, 
as the invasion by the Philistines in the reigns of Ahaz, be- 
sides being incompatible with the suggestion of there being, at 
the age of the writer, but little known as to the greatness of 
the Assyrian power, when at the very time Israel was ready to 
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be subjugated by Tiglath-Pilezer, and Ahaz was himself paying 
court to him, there seems no good reason for supposing that at 
that period, when the favor of the Assyrian monarch was 
assured to Judah, there would be offered any giood chance for 
a successful combination against the Judean kinggdom. 

If, then, these conclusions are correct, the ie must 
have been written not earlier than B. O. 885 ndér later than 
B. ©. 742. It may assist in a nearer definition if ‘we can find 
a period when the circumstances of Judah seemed esjpecially to 
invite attack, or when there might appear to be a Kavorable 
time to form a combination against her “among the n/ations. 

The brief reigns of Ahaziah, the successor of Jehorat , > and 
of his mother, Athaliah, (B. ©. 885-87 8,) are unmarked hive. my 
indications of disturbance by the neighboring nations, \And 
there does not seem any special reason why that period should 
be chosen for any attack upon it. Its very defection from t, he 
religion of J wdelem would bring it into greater harmony wit‘h 
re the nations,” and thus lessen, ‘humanly speaking, the reasons 
for such confederation. The reign of “Joash, so long as th 
high-priest, Jehoiada, lived, seems equally free from all somal 
interference, and offered no favorable opportunity for a success- | 
ful invasion. The reign of his successor, Amaziah, was indeed , 
characterized by a war against Edom, in which he was success- 
ful, and one against Israel, provoked by himself, in which he 
was defeated. The prosperous reigns of Uzziah, who led his 
forees victoriously into the countries of the Philistines and 
Arabs, and received tribute from the Ammonites, and the reign 
of Jotham, his son, presented no favorable opportunity or en- 
couragement for any project for the subjugation of the king- 
dom. The succeeding reign of Ahaz, as we have said, was 
so closely connected with the Assyrian monarch as to render 
it even still less likely to meet the requirements of this proph- 
ecy. The closing years (B. OC. 844-838) of the reign of Joash, 
however, would seem to present the opportunities for attempt- 
ing a confederacy for the destruction of the Judean kingdom. 
Its disorganized state is indicated by the first measures which 
were taken by his son and successor, Amaziah, who immediate- 
ly numbered the people, and reorganized its military forces. 
The invasion by the Syrians, the disorders and conspiracies 
which seemed to have distracted the land, and which finally 
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terminated the life of Joash, would offer temptations which 
an active and enterprising enemy would find difficulty in re- 
sisting. That some offense had at this time bee ncommitted, 
seems evident from the subsequent actions of Amaziah. For 
how else can it be accounted for that immediately upon his 
accession to the throne, and the reorganization of the military, 
Amaziah should hire auxiliaries from Israel to join him, and 
straightway march against Edom? What can better account 
for the severity of the king than the discovery of a treacherous 
purpose to form a confederacy against it, and the attempt to 
take advantage of the disturbances of the kingdom to work its 
utter destruction? If these considerations seem sufficient to 
fix the date, they would point to the interval B. C. 844 to 838, 
and with this conclusion we rest the examination as to the 
chronological data. 

In relation to the person who wrote the prophecy a few 
words may be hazarded. The name Obadiah in this form 
occurs but ten times elsewhere than in this prophecy. In the 
form snvis, Obadyahu, it occurs nine times, seven of these 
times in reference to Ahab’s pious “ governor” (1 Kings xviii, 
3, 4, etc.) Of the entire number who are thus named two 
only belong to Judah, and one to Benjamin; the remainder, 
with the exception of three Levites, belong to the tribes of the 
northern kingdom. But the name does not occur at any 
time in the historical books so as to allow an identification 
with this prophet. The balance of probabilities, however, seems 
favorable to the idea of his having his residence, and having 
delivered his prophecy, within the territories of the king of 
Israel. It may now be noted that a prophet is named in the 
reign of Pekah, (B. OC. 741,) as living in Samaria, who must 
have been held in the highest estimation. His influence was 
evidently very great, and his name and character widely 
known. Such, indeed, was the power which he exerted over 
the minds of the chiefs and people, that he was able, by his 
counsel and denunciation, to cause the return to Judah of the 
rich booty and captives taken from the unfortunate Ahaz. The 
name given in the Hebrew text is stix, (Oded.) In Josephus 
however, it is given as Obedas, (OBjdac.) This is not the name 
which is given to the author of this prophecy, but the similar- 
ity, and the fact of such a variation as this, may suggest an 
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inquiry as to whether this might not be the author of this book. 
There is a difficulty, but not an insuperable one, in the lapse 
of time from the date of Obadiah’s prophecy, herein accepted, 
and the period of Oded’s appearance. It would compel us to 
put his age (B. C. 741) at not younger than one hundred and 
twenty years, ten years greater than the venerable age. to which 
Samuel reached, but an age, perhaps, not infrequent in those 
days of primitive simplicity. An instance in point is that of 
Jehoiada, high-priest under Joash, who died B. C. 844,* at the 
age of one hundred and thirty years. If this may be allowed, 
the reverence for age, characteristic of the period and nation, 
may account for Oded’s (Obadiah’s) great influence, and may 
have had its effect in causing the returning leaders of the vic- 
torious Israelites to surrender their trophies. The compas- 
sionate spirit, mingling with the most inflexible courage and 
sternness in denunciation which runs through the brief’ utter- 
ance of Oded, as recorded in 2 Chron, xxviii, 9, may also be 
found in this prophecy, so that there can hardly be any objec- 
tion to the suggestion from internal considerations. 
The book falls naturally into five parts :— 


I. The revelation of Edom’s attempt at a confederation of 
the nations against Judah, (verse 1.) 
II. The denunciation of Jehovah’s judgments and the reasons 
for it, (verses 2-11.) 
III. The dehortation, (verses 12-16,) containing inseparably, 
1, A historic outline of calamities previously suffered 
by Israel. 
2. A prediction of similar but more terrible calamities — 
to fall upon the kingdom of Judah. ; 
3. An implied charge as to the past, and a prediction 
as to the future of Edom’s fiendish cruelty, and 
exultation over the calamities of Judah. 


* The Dictionaries, (Art. Jehoiada,) following what seems to be a misprint in 
Calmet, all give B. C, 834 as the date of Jehoiada’s death. But Joash died B. C. 
838, and Zechariah, successor of Jehoiada, was killed B. C. 836. The advanced 
age of Jehoiada, at the time of his death, renders it probable that Jehoshabeath 
was his second wife, and that his successor, Zechariah, was his grandson—his 
father, Barachias, having died during the long incumbency of Jehoiada—thus 
identifying and justifying our Saviour’s expression, “ Zacharias, the son of Bara- 
chias.” (Matt. xxiii, 35.) 
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4, A dehortation from a continuance in this course as 
foreseen and predicted, grounded upon, 1.) The 
approaching judgments upon all the contiguous 
nations; 2.) The certainty of a terrible retribution 
upon Edom. 

IV. The final victory and deliverance of the house of Jacob, 

(verses 17-21, a.) 

V. The supremacy of Jehovah’s kingdom, (verse 21, b.) 


THE VISION OF OBADIAH. 


1 Thus saith the Lord Jehovah concerning Edom: 
(Yea) From Jehovah have we heard the message, 
That an embassador had been sent among the nations, 
(Crying) ‘‘ Arise ye, and we also will arise against her in war.” 


2 Behold, little have I made thee among the nations, 
Thou hast (deservedly) been greatly despised! 
3 The pride of thine heart hath deceived thee 
Dweller in the clefts of the rock, 
His lofty habitation! 
Saying in his heart 
“Who shall cast me down?” 


4 Though thou makest high as the eagle, 
Even though among the stars thou settest thy nest, 
From thence will I bring thee down, is Jehovah’s (revealed) word! 


5 If thieves come upon thee,— 
If robbers by night,— 
How art thou destroyed !— 
Would they not steal sufficient for them? 
If grape-gatherers come upon thee 
Would they not leave gleanings 7— 
6 How are the things of Esau sought out; 
His hidden treasures discovered ! 


7 As far as the border have all the men of thy covenant sent thee; 
Have deceived thee, 
Shall prevail against thee, 
The men of thy peace: 
As thy bread shall they place a snare under thee, 
—There is none understanding in him. 


8 Is not in that day the word of Jehovah, 
That “I will destroy the wise from out of Edom, 
And understanding from the mount of Esau, 
9 And thy heroes shall be dismayed, O Teman? 
For each one shall be cut off from the mountain of Esav by slaughter.” 
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10 Because of thy violence toward thy brother Jacob, shame shall cover thee 
And thou shalt be cut off forever. 


11 In the dgy of thy standing over against, 
In the day of strangers taking captive his host, 
So that foreigners entered his gates, 
And upon Jerusalem cast the lot, 
Thou also wast as one of them. 


12 Yet look not thou upon the day of thy brother, 
In the day of his strange fate: 
And exult not thou over the sons of Judah, 
In the day of their destruction; 
And enlarge not thy mouth, 
In the day of their distress: 
13 Enter not thou the gate of my people, 
In the day of their misfortunes 
And look not thou, even thou! upon his adversity, 
In the day of his misfortunes; 
And lay not thou hands upon his army, 
In the day of his misfortunes; 
14 And stand thou not in the forks of the way 
To cut off his escape; 
And deliver thou not up his survivors, 
In the day of (his) distress; 
15 For nigh is the day of Jehovah upon all the nations; 
As thou hast done, and dost do, it shall be done unto thee, 
Thy deed shall return upon thine own head! 


16 For as ye have drunken upon my holy mountain, 
All the nations shall drink 2ontinuously : 
They shall swallow greedily, 
And shall be as if they had not been! 


17 But upon Mount Zion there shall be the escaped ; 
And it shall be a Holy place; 
And the house of Jacob shall enjoy their possessions. 
18 And the house of Jacob shall be a fire, 
And the house of Joseph shall be a flame, 
And the house of Esau shall be for stubble, 
And shall kindle among them, 
And shall consume them: 
And there shall not be a survivor to the house of Esau: 
For Jehovah hath spoken! 
19 And they of the Negebh shall possess the mountains of Esan, 
And they of the Shephelah (shall possess the land) of the Philistines ; 
(These same) shall possess the fields of Ephraim, and the fields of Samaria. 
And Benjamin shall possess Gilead, 
20 And the captives of this host of the children of Israel, which the Canaanites, 
(lead captive unto) Zarephath. 
And the captives of Jerusalem which (were led captive) into Sepharad, 
Shall possess the cities of the Negebh: 
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21 And deliverers shall go up into Mount Zion, 
To rule over Mount Esau. 
And the kingdom shall be unto JEHOVAH! 


1. “The vision ” (}itn=chazon—that which through the reve- 
lation of God to him was as if seen by or) “of Obadiah.” ‘“ Thus 
saith the Lord Jehovah concerning Edom,” (as to what Edom 
had done, and as to what would result to Edom,) (yea) “ from 
Jehovah have we heard ” (a sudden change of construction as to 
person and number, as frequently among the prophets. (See 
Nord. Heb. Gr., § 768, 1, a.) It might, perhaps, be treated as a 
parallelism. More properly and strictly it has its application to 
the statement immediately following, and indicates that Jeho- 
vah has so ordered and overruled, that though attempted to be 
done covertly it had become matter of common rumor, well 
known and widely disseminated,) “that an embassador had been 
sent among the nations.” (By whom? As the prophecy and 
rumor relate to Edom, its doings and their results, it seems most 
natural to understand the embassy to have been sent out by 
Edom to the surrounding peoples, who might be supposed to 
be in sympathy with the hostile spirit of the Edomites, and 
would, therefore, be glad of an opportunity to destroy the Isra- 
elitish nationality.) (Crying) “ Arise ye, and we will arise 
against her in war.” (An urgent invitation to a combination 
of their military power with Edom, to be hurled suddenly and 
with irresistible force against the common foe. Usually this 
has been attempted to be interpreted on the hypothesis that 
JEHOVAH had caused an embassy to be sent to the nations for 
the purpose of inciting them against Edom. But there seems 
no authority for this interpretation in the context. It cer- 
tainly does not appear to be in harmony with the progress of 
the vision, and no record of any such confederacy against Edom 
as this would imply is found. But if such a confederacy was 
God’s instrument in humbling Edon, it is difficult to account 
for the absence of further record of it, while the failure of the 
atterpt by Edom may sufficiently account for no further men- 
tion being made of it. Moreover, my, “against HER,” can hard- 
ly be grammatically construed to apply to the masculine noun 
Edom, since, the feminine construction with that noun no- 
where else occurs. Throughout this prophecy, when the refer- 
ence is indisputably to Edom, the MASCULINE pronoun is used. 
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The parallel passage in Jer. xlix, 14 cannot be used as against 
this, since though »">»9 might there be referred to the feminine 
noun, Bozrah, yet it is capable of the interpretation herein 
given in perfect harmony with its context. In Jeremiah xlix, 
after the expression in verse 14, “Gather ye together and 
come against her, and rise up to the battle,” there must be 
supplied from verse 12, “ Thou shalt not go unpunished ;” the 
sentiment being, All in vain; this did not answer its intended 
purpose; thou shalt be desolate and waste; for, lo! I have 
made thee little, etc. In each case it must be understood that 
the prophets adduce this overt act of Edom, in endeavoring to 
form this confederacy against the Judean kingdom or Israel, 
as the crowning offense, and immediate occasion provocative 
of this denunciation of God’s judgment upon the nation.) 

2. “ Behold, little have I made thee among the nations; thou 
hast deservedly been greatly despised!” (This embassy has not 
succeeded. Jehovah so interposed that Edom has been by its 
means greatly humiliated. His littleness has-been shown up. 
Deserved contempt has been heaped upon him. Thus God 
often so overrules that the counsels and purposes of the wicked 
are turned against themselves.) 

3. “ The pride of thine heart hath deceived thee, dweller in . 
the clefts of the rock, his lofty habitation ! saying in his heart, 
‘Who shall cast me down?’” (Edom felt himself secure in the 
inaccessible, lofty rocky fastnesses among which he had fixed 
his capital, Sela or Petra. Such heights abounded in his terri- 
tories. The remains of his chiet city, Petra, even in their 
ruins, at this day strike the traveler with astonishment and 
admiration. Granting that its marvelous architectural orna- 
mentation, and the skill displayed in its magnificent buildings 
or excavations, were the product of a later age, and of their 
Nebathean successors, it would seem to justify the expectation, 
that from its inaccessible position, its height commanding all 
the approaches, a people could dwell in security, and laugh at 
every attempt to dislodge or destroy them. This netural 
security and advantage only serve, however, to exhibit more 
clearly the power with which God moves to accomplish his 
purposes, and to punish and bring down those who dare to set 
him at defiance. Edom’s sin of proud self-security went “ be- 
fore his destruction,” his “haughty spirit before” his “fall;” 
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—led, indeed, into the very course which precipitated his 
overthrow.) ' 

4. “Though thou makest high as the eagle, even though 
among the stars thou settest thy nest, from thence will I bring 
thee down, is Jehovah’s (revealed) word.” (Above the nest of 
the eagle, beyond the stars, extends the dominion of Jehovah, 
Vain are all human expedients for security as against His 
power: and His sure word in the spirit of prophecy revealed 
his determination to humble and destroy, to make a marked 
example along the lines of human history of the proud dwellers 
in the rocky domains of Edom.) 

5. “If thieves come upon thee,—if robbers by night,—How 
art thou destroyed. Would they not steal sufficient for them ? 
If grape-gatherers come upon thee, would they not leave glean- 
ings ?” 

6. “ How are the things of Esau sought out ; his hidden treas- 
ures discovered.” (Usually men are satisfied with securing what 
is sufficient for their own wants. Even robbers seldom in that 
day took more than this. But nothing save the utter destruc- 
tion of all that Edom possesses will fulfill the purposes of the 
judgment here denounced. The completeness of the desolation 
here foreseen by the prophet is indicated by the outburst of 
horror and amazement in the midst of his description, “ How 
art thou destroyed!” Even grape-gatherers, when their express 
purpose is to gather in the entire vintage, will leave remnants, 
gleanings of the crop. But in this desolation, with superhuman 
persistency and determination, shall the land be overrun, such 
close scrutiny and inquiry shall be made that nothing shall 
escape. His hidden treasures shall be sought out, and shall 
become a prey to the spoilers. As against the power of God 
resistance is vain and human effort useless, so from the eye of 
Him who judgeth the earth nothing can be hidden, but in his 
own good time can be uncovered. ‘The lesson is for all ages 
and people.) 

7. “ As far as the border have all the men of thy covenant sent 
thee ; have deceived thee, shall prevail against thee, the men of 
thy peace: as thy bread shall they place a snare under thee.” 
(As far as the border, etc.; that is, in the persons of their em- 
bassadors, mentioned verse 1. According to custom, they were 
escorted with all due (hollow) respect and ceremony to the 
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borders of their several territories, and while they were put off 
with fair speeches and expressions which should keep up the 
appearance of faith and trueness to their former treaty obliga- 
tions, there was no sincere purpose to enter into an armed 
confederation, or to make common cause with Edom for the 
destruction of the Hebrew state. Their specious words and 
courteous civilities served to deceive the Edomites, and to lull 
them into the expectation of final success by their help. But 
Jehovah now declares that these very nations, with whom they 
have hitherto been on terms of amity and peace, shall turn their 
forces against them and prevail. The introduction of “thy 
bread” is perplexing. The LXX omit “bread,” and make the 
sentence to mean “ they have set snares under thee.” —‘r2 (ma- 
zor) is rendered very variously. Fuerst renders, “ Thy friends 
put nets under thee, and attention is given to them.” Gesenius 
renders, ‘treachery, plot, falsehood.” Keil, with our English 
version, makes it “wound,” and translates, “They make thy 
bread a wound under thee.” Kleinert renders, “ As thy bread 
they lay for thee a snare.” The rendering herein given is some- 
what more literal, and makes the translation a future one, thus 
giving the full force to the tense of the verb, “As thy bread 
shall they place a snare under thee ’—that is, they shall so 
deceitfully represent their course of treacherous procedure as 
to make the impression that that course will be the means of 
support to Edom; really laying snares for him, they shall seem 
to be doing it for his benefit. Edom, however, has not the dis- 
cernment to detect the cheat, a foreseen fact which elicits the 
parenthetic outburst, “ There is none understanding in him!” 
And the reason for this he now proceeds to give. The abrupt 
change of person may be attributed to the fact that the prophet, 
in this exclamation, is uttering his own (inspired) sentiment in- 
deed, but not any words of prophecy actually directed to be ut- 
tered.” Or it may, perhaps, be the outburst of amazed contempt.) 

8. “Is not in that day ” (that is, the day when these false na- 
tions shall thus act) “the word of Jehovah, that,” (1=“ as fol- 
lows,” namely, I will, etc., the 1 being equivalent to our quo- 
tation marks, indicating that the writer is quoting the exact 
words of another, in this case, Jehovah,) “I will destroy the 


* A somewhat different interpretation is embodied in our concluding remarks 
to the book. 
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wise from out of Edom, and understanding from the mount 
of Esau.” 

9. “And thy heroes ” (hitherto so bold) “shall be dismayed,” 
(shall flee in terror,) “O Teman?” (the southern district of 
Idumea, (Amos i, 12,) so called from Teman, a son of Eliphaz, 
and grandson of Esau. (Gen. xxxvi, 11,15.) The change to the 
direct address adds intensity and force to the expression. The 
mention of the extreme southern district may be intended 
especially to show that the entire extent of the Edomite king- 
dom was to be thus visited with judgment—the course of 
destruction being, perhaps, indicated as from extreme north to 
extreme south.) “For each one shall be cut off,” (that is, each 
“wise one.” Perhaps, as is often the case in times of public 
calamity, the distracted and infuriated people in their misery 
charge their misfortunes upon their leaders and counselors, 
and thus rejecting their counsel lead them to death. An 
Ahithophel may also, foreseeing his doom, anticipate it by 
suicide. The loss of the nation’s trusted counselors may well 
fill with dismay its heroes. But not only shall the wise be cut 
‘off, but this shall be followed by the cutting off of the whole 
nation, as he now proceeds to predict.) 

10. “ Because of thy violence toward thy brother Jacob shame 
shall cover thee.” (Hostility and envy were characteristic of 
Esau and the Edomites from the time when the birthright passed 
over to his twin brother, Jacob. (Gen. xxvii, 41.) Such disposi- 
tions were not apparent in Jacob and the Israelites. The wick- 
edness of their characteristics, and of the conduct arising from 
them, is intensified by the fraternal relationship, and is made 
conspicuous by the long-continued forbearance of the chosen peo- 
ple. A friendly attitude and brotherly course of conduct was 
indeed enjoined in Israel’s divinely instituted law, and this be- 
cause of the “ brotherhood.” (Deut. ii, 4,5; xxxiii,7.) A fearful 
and righteous retribution is predicted) “and thou shalt be cut 
off forever” (as a nationality distinct from the peoples of the 
earth, utter destruction, tle extermination, indeed, of its entire 
population) “ by slaughter !” (a pregnant expression ; cut off be- 
cause of their violence in the slaughter of their brethren, and 
themselves~being afterward retributively slaughtered by their 
enemies, thus “as they had done so should it be done to them.”) 

11. “In the day of thy standing over against,” (that is, with 
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hostile intent, see 2 Sam. xviii, 13,) “in the day of strangers 
taking captive his host,” (by some rendered “treasure:” not 
well, since its connection with the verb, the almost universal] 
rendering of which is “to take captive,” determines that this 
word also must be taken, according to almost invariable usage, 
to mean “ multitudes of human beings” usually “armies:” a 
meaning further confirmed by the results following this “ cap- 
ture” of the “host” of Jacob, namely,) “that foreigners entered 
his gates,” (that is, in the capture of its defenders, the “host” 
outside, the city fell into the hands of the foreigners) “ and upon 
Jerusalem cast the lot ” (to determine, as was the common cus- 
tom, the distribution of the spoils. The sin of Edom was in 
the fact that his sympathies were with the spoilers. He is not 
charged in this instance with aiding and abetting their spolia- 
tions with active military force. The charge is simply) “ thou 
also wast as one of them!” referring, doubtless, to the capture 
of the city Jerusalem by the Philistines and Hamyritic Arabs. 
(2 Chron. xxi, 16, 17.) 

Such had been Edom’s course in the past. The prophet 
now proceeds with the future. He foresees the calamities 
which are to come upon Israel, and while he dehorts Edom 
from pursuing a course similar to the preceding he indicates 
very clearly that there will be no change, and therefore de- 
clares the consequences of his future cruelties. The passage 
is, therefore, to be considered Azstoric with reference to the 
past, predictive as to the events of the future, the fulfillments of 
the predictions however foreseen, yet contingent upon the re- 
fusal to hearken to and obey the dehortation which it contains. 

12. “ Yet look not thou upon the day of thy brother” (that 
is, with malicious joy) “in the day of his strange fate; and ex- 
ult not thou over the sons of Judah in the day of their destrue- 
tion; and enlarge not thou thy mouth” (that is, vaunt not 
thyself proudly) “in the day of their distress.” 

13. “ Enter not thou the gate of my people in the day of 
their misfortunes; and look not thou, even thou,” (that is, 
gloat not upon, even thou. A brother of all men should 
be the last to gloat over the misfortunes of a brother. The 
close kindred claims compassion and sympathy. It adds 
greatly to the criminality and despicableness of him that acts 
in disregard of the claims of a common humanity,) “ upon his 
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adversity in the day of his misfortunes ; and lay not thou hands 
upon his army in the day of his misfortunes:” (or, as some 
render it, “seize not thou his treasures”—but this is an un- 
usual sense, and that given is the much more frequent use. 
The triplicate use of the word “misfortunes” indicates the 
great extremity of their calamities.) 

14, “ And stand thou not in the forks of the way” (at the 
point where the roads come together and, vice versa, the way 
divides) “to cut off his escape; and deliver thou not up his 
survivors ” (that is, any who may have fallen into thy hands 
either by capture or by taking refuge with thee) “in the day 
of distress.” (Instead of “yet look not thou upon,” ete., verse 
12 and following, our English version has “ but thou shouldst 
not have looked,” ete. But the almost universal judgment of 
the critics is that the grammatical construction of the Hebrew 
text is against this. With the literal rendering above given 
the sense is plain enough, The past is fixed and unchangeable. 
The possibilities of change belong to the future. With respect 
to events predicted, there must always be understood certain 
contingencies and possibilities resulting from the principles 
which are existent as universally applicable in the Divine 
government. Thus the destruction of Nineveh was a positive 
prediction, the fulfillment of which was to occur at a given 
fixed and determinate time. But the very proclamation of 
the prediction was intended as an overture on the part of 
Jehovah to let operate the principle that up to a certain stage 
of human procedure repentance and reformation on the part 
of the guilty may be the proper grounds for turning away the 
punishment denounced against them, and so in the very ery of 
Jonah, though not, perhaps, always expressed, there was under- 
stood this contingency. In like manner, the destruction of 
Jerusalem and of the Hebrew polity was predicted in the 
most positive terms; and yet there was always held out to 
them the promise that this should not occur if a proper re- 
pentance and humiliation—a complete turning to God— 
should take place. Hence to this they were always most 
earnestly exhorted. It was doubtless very greatly with the 
design of leaving no means untried to bring about that repent- 
ance that the predictions were made, the judgments denounced, 
and the vail of the future withdrawn, that the results might 
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be fully understood by them. In the instance before us the 
prophet foresees the fearful calamities which were to come 
upon his own people. By the sume prophetic foresight he un- 
derstands that the spirit which actuated Edom in the recent 
events would, if it remained unchanged, result in the aggrava- 
tion of the sufferings of Israel. Filled with anguish therefor, 
he breaks out into these words of earnest deprecating dehorta- 
tion: “ Look not thon,” etc., ete. Asif he had said, “ Do not 
gloat over the misfortunes of a brother: you need not thus act. 
Your spirit may be changed. Your attitude toward him and 
toward Jehovah may, if you will it to be so, be wholly changed. 
Thus there may be to both an escape from the aggravation of 
divine wrath and judgment. Yet notwithstanding this possibil- 
ity and the provision of mercy, the burden of prophecy is, that 
you will pursue the very course which you are here entreated 
not to follow.” The passage, therefore, is to be looked upon as 
predictive, as well as deprecatory and dehortative or dissuasive.) 

15. “For nigh is the day of Jehovah upon all the nations. 
As thou hast done and dost do” (for this force of kal pret. 
see Nord. H. G., § 964. 1, a,) “it shall be done unto thee. 
Thy deed shall return upon thine own head.” (Thus the 
prophet returns to the direct prediction, and denounces fear- 
ful retribution for the cruelty to which (vs. 10-12) he had 
made previous reference, and for the acts of inhumanity which 
they would afterward perform.) 

16. “For as” (this connects with what has been stated 
in verse 11) “ye have drunken upon my holy mountain,” 
(for a brief period. It can hardly be considered as at all 
improbable that after the fall of Jerusalem, and during the 
brief period of its occupancy by the Philistines (stran- 
gers) and Arabs (foreigners), a portion of the Edomites may 
have joined in the festivities of the victors in Jerusalem,) 
“all the nations shall drink” (upon thy mountain) “ con- 
tinnally.” (All the nations that had joined in the former 
revelries upon MY mountain shall have similar carousals upon 
thy mountains “continually,” that is, as long as the Edomites 
shall exist. They, therefore, shall be alike guilty. In conse- 
quence the day of the Lord shall also come upon them: and 
as final extermination shall be the lot of Edom, so also shall it 
be to “the nations.” ‘“ They shall swallow greedily, and shall 
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be as (if) they had not been.” (They shall pass away. “The 
place which knew them shall know them no more forever.” 
Job x, 19. It will be noted that the text does not say that the 
nations should all drink upon Zion. The address is to Edom. 
Yet that is not wholly precluded. But the address is, perhaps, 
best understood by the antithesis, something being clearly to be 
supplied to correspond with “my mountain:” that is, as you 
have had your carousals upon my mountain, they shall have 
their carousals upon your mountains, the sacred places of 
Edom; and that, while on the one hand they were the instru- 
ments impelled by their own greed and wickedness, but yet in 
the hands of Jehovah, bringing retribution upon Edom, they in 
turn should meet with a similar recompense or retribution. 
Notwithstanding the estrangement of Edom, it was not forgotten 
that he was of Abrahamic lineage through the son of the 
promise, and stood, therefore, in a somewhat different relation 
to Jehovah from that occupied by the other nations, Islimael, 
perhaps, being excepted, and so, therefore, his destroyers met 
with a terrible destruction.) 

In, strong contrast with this final fate of the then existing 
nationalities, the prophet now brings out the later triumphs 
and ultimate deliverance of the chosen people. Zion shall be 
free. It shall be delivered from all its foes and oppressors. 
It shall be cleansed from all its filth and pollutions. ‘The 
house of Israel shall regain its territories. It shall also regain 
its military power. Meantime “the nations shall have over- 
run and laid waste Edom until there shall be but little left.” 
Then shall “Jacob” turn his military force against the Edom- 
ites, destroying what remained (“stubble”) and completing the 
extinction of its nationality. Then shall this “ house of Jacob” 
(namely, the united remnant of Israel—predominant among 
whom, and alone recognized, shall be the successors of the 
Judean kingdom, whose capital city shall be the central point 
of the consolidated dominion) come into the possession of the 
entire inheritance of Jacob’s descendants, and there shall be 
but one supreme kingdom acknowledged, the kingdom of 
Jehovah. It may now be observed that the peculiar and 
somewhat ambiguous expression “house of Jacob,” when evi- 
dently the predominant idea is that of the Judean kingdom, 
may be accounted for by the fact, and indeed be indicative of it,, 

Fourts Serres, Vor. XX VIIL—26 
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that this prophet was of the northern kingdom, to the inhabitants 
of whom the final supremacy of the southern kingdom would 
hardly be agreeable. Ata later period the expression was fre- 
quently employed by Isaiah to designate the kingdom of Judah. 

17. “ But upon Mount Zion there shall be the escaped ; and it 
shall be a holy place.” (The Israelites shall not wholly perish : 
a remnant shall escape. It shall occupy Zion purified from its 
defilements, once more the holy place, the sanctuary of the 
Most High.) “And the house of Jacob” (may perhaps, as 
noted above, include the entire remnant of the descendants of 
Jacob; but the phraseology seems to be used as indirectly and 
inoffensively indicating the supremacy of the authorities estab- 
lished on Zion. The pre-eminence of these was rightly, indeed, 
connected with the name of Jacob, as being a necessary ulti- 
mate fulfillment of the dying patriarch’s prediction as to Judah, 
that from him the scepter should not depart, and unto his Shiloh 
should the gatherings of the people be. Moreover, since the 
defection of the ten tribes Judah had been for the most part 
the only representative of the true theocratic Israel or chosen 
people)—* shall enjoy their possessions,” (as perhaps never be- 
fore, the land promised to their fathers.) 

18. “ And the house of Jacob” (the Judean kingdom) “ shall 
be a fire, and the house of Joseph” (the northern kingdom) 
“shall be a flame.” (Fire may exist without flame, but flame 
cannot be without fire—the flame inseparably from the fire— 
the two coalescing and acting together as one—for the one 
object. These expressions mark the vital consolidated power 
and active aggressive force of the escaped remnants. In all 
their history the posterity of Jacob have exhibited a marvelous 
power of endurance, energy, activity, and force. To exterminate 
them has been demonstrated utterly impossible, and as the 
ages pass along they multiply, and accumulate an influence 
which seems destined to establish them in positions of mastery 
and control. How different with the Edomites!) “ And the 
house of Esau shall be for stubble,” (a few survived the con- 
quest of their country, and the laying waste their cities and 
territories by “the nations ;” but they were utterly prostrated, 
devoid of spirit, like dry “stubble” left by the reapers in the 
fields, ready for destruction,) “and shall kindle among them, 
and shall consume them ;” (the fire kindles, Judah scatters his 
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forces among them; the flames (Joseph) consume them; the 
conjoint attacks of Jacob’s posterity utterly destroy, either by 
slaughter or incorporation,) “and there shall not be a survivor 
[left] to the house of Esau,” (to bear the name distinctively or 
to trace his lineage up to Esau.) “ For Jehovah hath spoken!” 
(Only as yet is it prophecy. But the event is certain as if 
accomplished fact. The desolate wastes of Idumea and Arabia 
Petrea at this day attest the prophet’s truth, and the inspira- 
tion of this word.) 

It remains only in the completion of this vision that the 
prophet describe the reoccupation of their territories and the 
distribution of their heritage in the theocratic kingdom whose 
august and supreme chief ruler shall be Jehovah. . 

19. “ And they of the Negebh shall possess the mountains 
of Esau,” (the extreme south,) “and they of the Shephelah (shall 
possess the land) of the Philistines,” (the west to the coast.) 
‘(These same) shall possess the fields of Ephraim and the fields 
of Samaria,” (the central parts of Palestine.) “And Benjamin 
shall possess Gilead,” (the eastern part.) ‘The Negebh” seems 
here to be the name of a district of country south of the mount- 
ainsof Judah. “On the north it was bounded by the Sheph- 
elah and the mountains of Judah. A line drawn from Wady 
Sheriah, eastward to Khuweilifeh, and then to Maon, and 
from thence south-east to the extremity of the Dead Sea, would 
mark its northern border. On the east it bordered on the 
Arabah as far south as the parallel of Kedesh. Its southern 
border did not reach either to the peninsula of Sinai, or to 
Egypt.”—Kurro, Cyclop. The inhabitants of the Negebh were 
in vision, therefore, seen migrating in force, and taking pos- 
session of the mountains of Esau, which lay south and east of 
the Negebh. “The Shephelah was the native name of the 
tract of country lying between the highlands of Judea and, 
the Mediterranean Sea to the south of Sharon.”—Kurro, 
Cyclop. This word, usually translated in our English version 
“vale,” “ valley,” “ plain,” “low country,” etc., was not, how- 
ever, restricted to this meaning, but was so applied as to in- 
clude the hills inclosing the plains, as in this instance: the 
inhabitants of the country west should spread themselves over 
and master the country of the Philistines to the coast of the 
Mediterranean, and then north-westwardly and north-east- 
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wardly to take possession of the allotment of Ephraim, “ the 
tields of Samaria,” the territories of the rulers of Samaria, 
which were probably since Jehu’s time confined to the western 
side of Jordan. (2 Kings x, 32,33.) Thus the inhabitants of 
the Shephelah, or western outskirts of Judah, were to possess 
the western and central parts of Palestine. Gilead lay beyond 
or east of Jordan; it was the allotment of Gad, and at its south- 
western extremity lay along the eastern bank of Jordan, partly 
opposite to Benjamin. Crossing over the Jordan, the Benjamites, 
the weaker members of the Judean kingdom, were to possess 
themselves of the formerly trans-Jordanic Israelitish territory. 

It will have been observed that all these migrations have 
their starting point from within the limits of the Judean king- 
dom, and result in bringing the western, the central, and the 
eastern parts of what had been the kingdom of Israel, and the 
southern kingdom of Edom under the authority of the Davidie 
succession. By these migrations, moreover, the Shephelah and 
the Negebh were at least partially drained of their inhabit- 
ants, and thus made room for another people. 

20. * And the captives of this host of the children of Israel,” 
(what “host?” For answer, we can only with propriety refer 
to the captives) “ which the Canaanites” (or Philistines in con- 
junction with “the Arabians, that were near unto Ethiopia,” 
2 Chron. xxi, 16) “led captive” (during the reign of Jeho- 
ram. These Philistines are denominated “Canaanites,” from 
the general or common name of the country, of whose inhabit- 
ants they formed an important part. So the “host,” or army, 
is said to be “ of the children of Israel,” although more strictly 
of the Judean kingdom, just as Jehoshaphat and Ahaz are 
called “kings of Israel” (2 Chron. xxi, 2; xxviii, 19) while 
strictly only “kings of Judah.” The definite article (5-n) 

_points directly to the “host” named in vs. 11,13. These were 
led, some of them perhaps,) “unto Zarephath,” (the supposed 
ancient name of the modern town of Sarafend, near Zidon.) 
“ And the captives of Jerusalem ” (could hardly be those taken 
by the Edomites in their revolt from Jehoram, who endeavored, 
without success, to reconquer them. The narrative of this at- 
tempt, and of the consequent battle at Zair, is in both the rec- 
ords (2 Kings viii, 20, ete.; and 2 Chron. xxi, 8, ete.) some- 
what ambiguous; but it would seem that the Edomites had 
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“compassed him in,” in other words, had surrounded him, 
and that during the night Jehoram, by an unexpected attack, 
broke through the Edomite forces and escaped, but not with- 
out suffering ; in the fight, however, inflicting upon his foes 
much damage and logs, especially and wisely disabling their 
chariots, and thus perhaps rendering pursuit less possible and 
less disastrous. What people “fled to their tents” is not 
clearly discernible; but the most probable meaning is that the 
Israelites made good their escape to their previous encamp- 
ment, so that but few, if any, captives could be taken. It may 
be possible, but is nowhere so stated or charged, that Edom 
was concerned in the raid made in connection with the Phil- 
istines and is included under the general name of “ the Arabi- 
ans,” which were near the Ethiopians, (Cushites,) at which time 
captives and spoil were taken from Jerusalem, even the king’s 
children being slain by them. At a later period during the 
reign of Ahaz, and possibly contemporaneously with the clos- 
ing years of this prophet, the Edomites engaged in a snecessful 
foray into the Judean territory. (2 Kings xvi, 7; 2 Chron. 
xxviii, 16.) From the passage in Kings it seems clear that 
about ‘this time the kings of Syria, Israel, and Edom were con- 
federates, and as a result of the war put Edom. or Syria into 
permanent possession of Elath. (Edom, if the LXX read cor- 
rectly their copy, but Syria if a + has not erroneously been 
written for 1, a difference the same as in Deuel for Reuel.) 
But the earlier date of this prophecy precludes any connection 
with these later events, and the better way seems to require 
its reference to the Arabs as having taken the captives) “ which 
were led captive unto Sepharad.” (Lhe verb “led captive” is 
suggested to complete the sentence, trom the noun “ captives.” 
But where is Sepharad? As the other places named are found 
in the regions contiguous to the kingdom of Judah, it would 
seem that Sepharad ought similarly to be found. And as the 
corresponding name in the parallelism is found among the 
Philistines in the extreme north, this may reasonably be sought 
in the extreme south among their allies, the Arabs, who had 
succeeded in securing the captives. May not, after all, this be 
the same as Sephar or Dhafarzeyd, (Zafari,) and be found in the 
remote district of Arabia near the Red Sea? For this name 
the Septuagint reads “ Ephrata,” which various reading is only 
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valuable as suggesting that the situation of the place was 
southward and in a fruitful land. (Arabia Felix?) Others 
(Chaldaic and Syriac) suppose Spain to be intended. Jerome 
gives as the Jewish rendering “ Bosphorus ”—which of the two 
of that name he does not indicate. De Sacy suggests “ Sardis.” 
Others, “Sparta.” A late theory supposes it to be found among 
the names between Cappadocia and Ionia, in the cuneiform 
inscriptions written Q’parda. But no one has been able clearly 
to substantiate any of these places as the Sepharad of the text, 
and it is, therefore, after all the researches of commentators and 
biblicists, an undiscovered place. The suggestion herein given 
seems most probable and harmonious with the historic frag- 
ments given us in Kings and Chronicles. Returning from the 
place of their captivity, wheresoever that may have been, they, 
in connection with those returning from Zarephath,) “shall 
possess the cities of the Negebh,” (the cities of the most south- 
ern territories of Judah and Simeon, and the region lying 
contiguous thereto; the region, indeed, from whence they had 
been taken, and which had been depopulated in measure by 
the migrations noted in verse 19. Thus the previous lack 
shall be supplied, and prosperity again be given to the country.) 
“ And deliverers” (that is, after this the heroes whose wisdom 
and valor had brought deliverance) “shall go up into Mount 
Zion” (to restore again to its former seat and sovereignty the 
kingdom that it may rule over its rightful territory, and also 
having conquered) “to rule over the mount of Esau,” (exer- 
cising dominion, and executing justice and judgment according 
to the law of Zion, over the formerly antagonistic possessions 
of the Edomites. But this only subordinately.) “ And the 
kingdom” (the real power and ruling authority by original 
and indefeasible jurisdiction) “shall be to Jehovah!” (to 
whom, as supreme over all, his august majesty duly and rever- 
ently recognized and obeyed, there shall be indeed ascribed all 
might, sovereignty, and dominion for evermore! ‘“ Beautiful 
upon the mountains are the feet of him... that saith unto 
Zion, THY Go.) REIGNETH,” 

A general view of this prophecy and of its fulfillment may 
now be presented. It will be remembered that the hostility of 
Edom was chiefly directed against the Judean kingdom. There 
was, of course, originally, enmity toward the entire posterity of 
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Jacob. But after the defection of the Ten Tribes, various cir- 
cumstances tended to modify this feeling; to weaken it toward 
the northern, and to intensify it toward the southern kingdom. 
Thus the tendency of Jeroboam and his successors to adopt the 
religion of the surrounding nations made them less distasteful 
to “the nations,” as is evinced by their more frequently being 
found in alliance with them. The perpetual rivalry and an- 
tagonisms of the two kingdoms also diminished the likelihood 
that either would be able for any considerable period to do 
more than maintain jurisdiction over their own domain, if in- 
deed they could do that. The Judean kingdom was moreover 
to the Edomites much the more dangerous, as being an adjoin- 
ing territory. It had already held them in humiliating depend- 
ency, and had in more than one instance during their partial 
independence asserted claims to portions of country which were 
held by Edom. There were therefore continual fears and jeal- 
ousies arising; and while the old feeling was so far modified 
toward the separated ten tribes as to make an alliance with 
them desirable, the intensity of their hostility toward Judah, 
added to fear and jealousy, made it a matter of the utmost im- 
portance that such an alliance should be turned to the destruc- 
tion of this, their nearest, most dangerous, and enterprising 
rival. [t will be seen, therefore, that the prophet brings out, as 
most distasteful to Edom, and the very opposite of its wishes 
and purposes, the fact that the final issue of all their conflicts 
will be the complete supremacy of Judah over not only Edom, 
but also Israel, in such sense as that Israel shall be absorbed 
by Judah, lose its separate existence, and be used to bring into 
subjection even Edom itself. 

We have already seen that there is good ground for the 
statement that Edom had endeavored to form a strong com- 
bination of the nations against the kingdom of Judah, and that 
such effort had not so succeeded as to give to Edom any per- 
manent advantage. In one instance only do they appear to have 
been the gainers by an alliance if the emended reading is cor- 
rect, namely, when united with Syria and Israel. In that case, 
if Edom be the true reading, they were allowed to retain per- 
manent possession of Elath on the Red Sea. From the evident 
persistent determination of the Edomites to accomplish the de- 
struction of the kingdom of Judah, there is not the least im- 
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probability in the assertion made, versé 12, of a vigorous effort 
at a particular time to unite all the other nations with them- 
selves. The failure of the effort, under Jehovah, may, on the 
human side, be accounted for from its being apparent to the 
other nations that a restless and unprincipled neighbor, like 
Edom, was, to them, more dangerous than the kingdom of 
Judah could be; and that their true policy was that this king- 
dom should remain as a counterpoise to the Edomites. More- 
over, the period was one of great unrest and anxious foreboding, 
arising out of the ambition of Egypt on the one hand, and the 
growing and menacing power of the Assyrians and Chaldeans 
on the other. The time was not a propitious one in which to 
expend resources in the interest of one ambitious or resentful 
petty nation, which might be needed in making common cause 
against a more powerful and dangerous enemy. Yet it was 
by no means politic to offend a nation situated as Edom was, 
and therefore the temporizing policy indicated in verse 7 is 
just what might be expected. 

That there were jealousies and dissensions also among the 
nations surrounding Judea, so that no one of them fully trusted 
any other, seems clearly indicated in the slaughter of the Edom- 
ites by the Moabites and Ainmonites while apparently in full 
accord with each other, and leagued together for the destruc- 
tion of Jehoshaphat. It needed but the misunderstanding and 
confusion consequent upon the “ambushment” which Jehovah 
set, to excite into activity their latent suspicion of each other, 
and to so inflame them as to cause them to slaughter each other. 
(2 Chron. xx, 23.) (See also 2 Kings iii, 26, where Edom is op- 
posed to Moab in perhaps unwilling co-operation with Judah. 
The Moabites seem to be especially enraged against the Edom- 
ites.) All these circumstances seem to point to the fact that 
duplicity must have characterized to a great extent the deal- 
ings of these nations one with the other. (Verse 7.) The his- 
toric statements in verses 10 and 11 need no further notice, 
The duplex historical references in verses 12-14, the one to the 
events described in verses 10 and 11 as the type, and the other 
to the antetypical events yet future, and now predicted in the 
successive destructions of Jerusalem—chiefly in that by the 
Chaldeans—are justitied by te well-known facts of the history 
of that destruction found in Josephusand in holy writ. For the 
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predictions found in verses 19 and 20 the historic fultillments 
are difficult to identify. The fulfillments may have occurred 
in the then near future, in the movements which took place 
prior to the destruction of Jerusalein; “the nations” having 
enough to do in watching the menacing forces 6f the great 
empires, without retaining an element so dangerous, and, in 
the times of invasion, so difficult to manage, as a hostile people 
in unwilling captivity in their midst; and so there is nothing 
at all against probability in the fulfillment of this prediction, 
that the captives taken in that generation, should, even within 
a period not distant, return again and spread theniselves over 
the depopulated territories of Israel, their former homes in 
Judea and the trans-Jordanic provinces. To such returns there 
seem to be references in the words of Nehemiah x, 26-28. If 
Sepharad be taken as in Southern Arabia, it can hardly be 
thought improbable that the captives there should take advan- 
tage of the invasion of the Nabatheans, (see note below,) with 
whom they may have become somewhat identified, and return- 
ing, enter and possess the cities of the Negebh at a period ear- 
lier than the second captivity. 

That the Edomites continued their hostile and cruel course 
throughout their subsequent history is fully established by the 
references to them in the Psalms and the later prophetical writ- 
ings. They manifested a wild, exultant joy as the Chaldeans 
swept over the country and razed to its very foundations the Jew- 
ish capital. The deportation of the inhabitants lett room for 
anew population, and the Edomites availed themselves gladly 
of the opening thus made to spread themselves westward and 
northward, until they had put themselves in possession of 
Southern Judea.* In the atter-ages, by the opening of new 
routes for commerce and the conquest of the country by the 

* This migration, however, may have been the result of a necessity growing 
out of the invasion of the Edomite country by their former friends and allies, 
the Nabatheans, who at some time drove them out of “Mount Esau,” and estab- 
lished a powerful and enterprising kingdom, having Petra for its capital. Thus, 
too, was taken from Edom the highway for the rich traffic between Arabia and 
Egypt, for the use of which its kings had perhaps been accustomed to exact a 
heavy tribute, and thus made it a great source of wealth—“ its bread.” ‘This may 
suggest a possible different interpretation to verse 7. For, applying it to these 
Arabs, thus “prevailed against them” most emphatically “the men of their 
peace’’—the men then at peace with them. Thus, too, this ‘highway, yielding a 
rich revenue—‘“ its bread” —was doubtless a chief object of desire on the part of 
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Romans, the commercial enterprise and wealth of the inhabit- 
ants of the Edomite territories began to decline, and the final 
blow to their power was given by the fierce followers of Mo- 
hamimed, who overran the country, ruined their cities, laid 
waste their lands, and so effected that the country became a 
desolation, and its inhabitants fell back into a barbaric nomad 
state. Verse 6. 

Meantime the total destruction of the Edomites as a nation 
was accomplished. After suffering several disastrous defeats 
by John Hyrcanus, they were finally subdued by him B. C. 129, 
were compelled to submit to circumcision and the Mosaic ritual, 
and the last of them were subjugated by Alexander Jannezeus. 
Simon the Gerasene devastated their land in a fearful manner, 
and the Edomites in Jerusalem were destroyed by the Romans. 
The few who yet remained were lost among the Arabs, so that 
the Edomitish people were “cut off forever,” (verse 10,) and 
their very name disappeared from the earth. (See Keil on 
Obadiah.) The chief instruments in their final destruction 
were the Maccabean “ deliverers,” (verses 18-21,) who had 
established themselves upon “ Mount Zion” and re-established 
the Judean kingdom, ruling as well the mountains of Esau as 
the original territorial allotments of the descendants of Jacob. 
This kingdom did not pass away until the “kingdom of God” 
was announced and began the manifestations of its might in 
the person of “the Deliverer,” the Saviour, Jesus Christ, and 
demonstrably the sole “kingdom was to Jehovah.” 

Running through this entire prophecy is the one fact, pre- 
dicted for all times, and to be the constant paradox of history, 
“that the children of Jacob shall not be utterly consumed, that 
a remnant should escape the calamities and overwhelming mis- 
fortunes which shall come upon their country.” In the falfill- 
ment of this prediction, a fulfillment perpetually before the 
eyes of all nations, there is the continual evidence of the great 
truth that all real power is in and from Jehovah, and that the 
kingdom is to him, and shall ultimately by all be ascribed to 
him, a truth which the followers of Jesus Messiah as heartily 
tle invaders, and they who paid the tribute may very properly be called “the 
men of” Edom’s “bread.” The familiarity with the country gained by their com- 
mercial expeditions enabled them to “set a snare uader Edom ”—to lay and exe- 
cute their treacherous designs in the most effectual way for the seizure of the 
country. 
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accept and as devoutly cherish as do the escaped remnant who 
yet await the coming of their Messiah Prince. ‘“ Majestic, 
comprehensive simplicity of prophecy! All time and eternity, 
the struggle of time and the rest of eternity, are summed up 
in these words, ‘the kingdom shall be to Jehovah.’ Zion and 
Edom retire from sight ; both are comprehended in that one 
kingdom, and God és all in all. The strife is ended; not that 
ancient strife only between the evil and the good, the op- 
pressor and the oppressed, the subduer and the subdued ; but 
the whole strife and disobedience of the creature toward the 
Creator, man against his God. Blessed, peaceful kingdom ! 
Even here in this valley of tears and of strife, where God rules 
the soul, freeing it from the tyranny of the world and Satan, 
and its own passions, inspiring it to know Himself, the Highest 
Truth, and to love Him who is Love, and to adore Him who is 
Infinite Majesty.”— Pusey. 

Basing his denunciations upon an event in the history of his 
people prior to the events which are fundamentally connected 
with the utterances of the other prophets of this section, and 
keeping in view throughout the real perpetuity of the chosen 
people and their continued national existence until ¢heir king- 
dom should be merged in the kingdom which would be pro- 
fessedly and pre-eminently the kingdom of Jehovah, and, so 
recognized in its entire history, this prophet rightfully claims 
a place among the first in order; and as the seed of future 
prophetic utterances, a prime importance and attention which 
has not hitherto been accorded him. May the lessons of fra- 
ternal affection and the duties which grow out of it—the in- 
structive but terrible example of destructive judgment for the 
violation of the obligation of brotherhood among nations—the 
exhibition of the tender care of Jehovah for his people even 
when erring, and the abundant manifestations of favor upon 
their return, not be lost upon reader or writer hereof; but 
may the blessedness of Jehovah’s rule be matter of personal 
experience, as under his established and recognized kingdom 
we live, awaiting the hour when, indeed, the judgments upon 
the descendants of his ancient people shall be overpast, and 
upon Mounf Zion the throne of Messiah the Saviour shall be 
established, never again to be displaced ! 
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Arr. IL—AN EXTRAORDINARY CHARACTER. 


Mary SoMERVILLE’S name is familiar throughout the civil- 
ized world, and her remarkable life of scientific study and 
success has often been sketched as a demonstration of woman’s 
capacity for the highest intellectual pursuits; but its signifi- 
cance can hardly be exhausted, and it can well bear repeated 
study as a phenomenon in the history of her sex. 

The present century has made a new era in the intellectual 
lite of woman. She has not failed in other periods to give 
proof of literary capacity, but the instances have, before the 
present age, been only occasional, and have, therefore, appeared 
to be exceptional. In our day women fairly throng the field 
of the lighter kinds of literary labor. Iu poetry and fiction 
their success is no longer disputable. In biography and his- 
tory, also, they have been taking rank by the side of man. 
Occasional examples, like that of Mary Somerville, show that 
they may aspire to the highest attainments of the male in- 
tellect, to the loftiest regions of abstract science. 

In several respects Mary Somerville’s success should be an 
example, a provocation, to. the intellectual ambition of her sex ; 
for it is not attributable to extraordinary advantages, or even 
exceptional circumstances. Intellectually she made herself, by 
means which are within the reach of most women of the 
“middle class;” for, though of “ gentle blood,” practically she 
pertained to that class throughout her life. 

She was born in Jedburgh, Scotland, December 26, 1780. 
Her father was a naval captain, and therefore absent from 
home most of his time. The family lived on a bare compe- 
tence at Burnt Island, a small seaport town on the coast of Fife, 
immediately opposite to Edinburgh. Her mother had no 
special qualifications for the training of such an intellect as 
her child subsequently revealed, “My mother,” she says, 
“taught me to read the Bible and to say my prayers, otherwise 
she allowed me to grow up a wild creature.” When between 
eight and nine years old she knew not how to write, and 
“read very badly.” She had amused herself somewhat with 
the “Arabian Nights,” “ Robinson Crusve,” and the “ Pilgrim’s 
Progress.” Her father, returning from sea, and mortified at 
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her little progress during his absence, put her to advanced 
reading, but with slight advantage. If she was not really 
afflicted with mental stupidity at this period of her life, she 
certainly showed no kind of mental precocity. The compul- 
sory reading of a daily paper of the “Spectator” was such a 
task “that,” she writes in her old age, “I have never since 
opened the book. ‘Hume’s History of England’ was also a 
real penance to me. My father, at last, said to my mother, 
‘This kind of life will never do. Mary must at least know 
how’to write and keep accounts.’” So at ten years of age she_ 
was sent to a boarding school, where it is a wonder that the 
small amount of intellect she seemed to have was not entirely 
stultified by the absurd discipline to which she was subjected. 
“The chief thing I had to do,” she says, “was tu learn by 
heart a page of Johnson’s ‘ Dictionary,’ not only to spell the 
words, give their parts of speech and meaning, but, as an ex- 
ercise of memory, to remember their order of succession.” On 
her return home, after a year of such training, she was re- 
proached with having “cost so much money in vain.” “ My 
mother said she would have been contented if I had only 
learned to write well and keep accounts, which were all a 
woman was expected to know. I was like a wild animal 
escaped out of acage.” She complains of even an uncommonly 
defective memory: “I could remember neither names nor 
dates.” Before she began to read algebra she had to restudy 
arithmetic, having forgotten much of it. ‘I never was expert 
at addition,” she says, “for in summing up a long column of 
pounds, shillings, and pence im the family account-book, it sel- 
dom came out twice in the same way.” In her later studies 
she, of course, used logarithms for the higher branches of 
science. Here was certainly no portentous sign of genius, 
nothing like that precocity which is usually supposed to presage 
a great intellectual career. An intellectual prodigy as a 
woman, she was apparently beneath mediocrity as a child. 
The fact affords a lesson which may well be remembered by 
parents who grieve over the supposed inferiority of their 
children. 

It is a curious question, to say the least of it, how such a 
mind came at last to be awakened to higher aspirations and 
endeavors. It was not by parental remonstrances or compul- 
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sory studies, nor by any spasmodic impulse from within or 
from without. It was entirely by a slow and spontaneons 
process. After her return from school she says, “My time 
at Burnt Island was heavy on my hands. I did not know 
what to do with myself.” She spent hours on the sea-shore 
collecting shells-—the beginning of her knowledge of natural 
history. Her sea-faring father had a passion for flowers, and 
brought home bulbs and seeds from other parts of the world. 
She soon shared his taste, and turned the garden of her home 
into a studio—the beginning of her knowledge of Botany, after- 
ward appreciated and directed by Candolle and similar savants. 
She found a copy of Shakspeare, and the great master inspired 
her with a love of higher and more varied reading than she had 
hitherto cared for. There were two small globes in the house ; 
they excited her curiosity, and she learned their use from the 
village school-master, an evening guest in the family. They 
were the beginning of the sublime studies which culminated in 
her immortal works, ‘ The Mechanism of the Heavens,” and 
the “ Physical Geography.” ‘My bedroom,” she says, “ had 
a window to the south, and a small closet near had one to the 
north. At these I spent many hours, studying the stars by the 
aid of the celestial globe.” There was a piano in the house. 
She entertained herself with it until music became a passion 
with her, and, notwithstanding her poor memory, she could at 
last “ play long pieces without the book.” Nasmyth, the artist, 
opened a school at Edinburgh for ladies ; she attended it, hardly 
as a student, more as a looker on or an amateur, but in time 
became an accomplished painter. She casually overheard 
Nasmyth say to a group of ladies, “ You should study Euclid’s 
Elements of Geometry, the foundation not only of perspective, 
but of astronomy and all mechanical science.” Her curiosity 
was aroused by the prospect of such a range of inquiry, and 
she became the only woman in the world, said La Place, who 
understood his ‘‘ Méchanique Celeste.” 

Thus gradually opened before her the splendid intellectual 
career in which at last she stood foremost of all the women 
of her age in scientific fame, the highest example, perhaps— 
certainly the highest recorded example—of feminine schoiar- 
ship in the history of the world. But, we repeat, it was with- 
out the encouragements or aids which usually prompt youthful 
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genius; it was in spite of severe discouragements. But her 
love of knowledge soon became an irrepressible passion. “I 
had,” she writes, “to take part in the household affairs, and 
to make and mend my own clothes. I rose early, played on 
the piano, and painted, during the time I could spare in the 
daylight hours; but I sat up very late reading “ Euclid.” The 
servants, however, told my mother, “It is no wonder the stock 
of candles is soon exhausted, for Miss Mary sits up reading toa 
very late hour,” whereupon an order was given to take away 
my candle as soon as I was in bed. I had, however, already 
gone through the first six books of “ Euclid,” and now I was 
thrown on my memory, which I exercised by beginning with 
the first book, and demonstrating in my mind a certain num- 
ber of problems every night, till I could nearly go through the 
whole. My father came home for.a short time, and, some- 
how or other, finding out what I was about, said to my mother, 
“Reg, we must put a stop to this, or we shall have Mary ina 
straight-jacket some of these days. There was X., who went 
raving mad about the longitude.” 

There was genuine heroism in these intellectual struggles of 
a young girl without sympathy, and without the ordinary 
facilities of study; and there is a touching pathos in her allu- 
sion to her surrounding disadvantages. She was trying, half: 
bewildered, to make out some consistent astronomical theory 
from Robinson’s “ Navigation ”—her first book of the kind, 
casually picked up in her home. “ As I persevered,” she says, 
“in studying the book for a time, I certainly got a dim view of 
several subjects which were useful to me afterward. Unfor- 
tunately not one of our acquaintances or relations knew any- 
thing of science or natural history, nor, had they dune so, 
should I have had courage to ask any of them a question, for I 
should have been laughed at. 1 was often very sad and for- 
lorn, not a hand held out to help me.” There was, neverthe- 
less, an unseen, divine hand held out to her, as to all who thus 
struggle upward, and it lifted her at last not only to, but 
above, the stars to which her faltering studies aspired. 

In the circle of her kindred she found but one generous 
mind which.could sympathize with her. “I spent,” she says, 
“four or five hours daily at the piano; and, for the sake of 
having something to do, I taught myself Latin enough, from 
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such books as we had, to read Cesar’s Commentaries. I went 
that summer on a visit to my aunt at Jedburgh, and, for the 
first time in my life, I met in my uncle, Dr. Somerville, with a 
friend who approved of my taste for knowledge. During long 
yalks with him in the early mornings he was so kind that I 
had the courage to tell him I had been trying to learn Latin, 
but feared it was in vain; for my brother and other boys, 
superior to me in talent, and with every assistance, spent years 
in learning it. He assured me, on the contrary, that in ancient 
times many women—some of them of the highest rank in En- 
gland—had been very elegant scholars, and that he would read 
Virgil with me if I would come to his study for an hour or two 
every morning before breakfast, which I gladly did. I never 
was happier in my life than during the months I spent at 
Jedburgh.” 
She was beautiful in person as well as in mind; “extremely 
pretty” in her young womanhood, with “a delicate beauty 
both of face and figure,” and was called the “ Rose of Jed- 


burgh.” She was, therefore, not without early suitors, and in. 
1804 was married to her cousin, Samuel Greig. They resided 


for some years in London, but she had few opportunities to 
avail herself’ of its advantages for her favorite studies. Her 
life was still a quiet, patient “struggle for knowledge under 
difficulties.” She says, “I was alone the whole of the day, so 
I continued my mathematical and other pursuits, but under 
great disadvantages; for although my husband did not pre- 
vent me from studying, I met with no sympathy whatever 
from him, as he had a very low opinion of the capacity of my 
sex, and had neither knowledge of nor interest in science of any 
kind. I took lessons in French, and learned to speak it so as 
be be understood.” 

After three years of married life she returned, a widow 
with two children, to her parental home at Burnt Island, where 
she resumed her studies with more diligence than ever. Pro- 
fessor Wallace, of Edinburgh University, made her out a 
catalogue of books in the highest branches of Mathematics. 
The list was formidable, but she procured them and “ mastered ” 
them. They consisted of Francceur’s “ Pure Mathematics,” 
and his “Elements of Mechanics;” La Oroix’s “ Algebra,” 
and his large work on the “ Differential and Integral Caleu- 
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lus,” together with his treatise on “Finite Differences and 
Series ;” Biot’s “Analytical Geometry and Astronomy ;” 
Poisson’s “ Treatise on Mechanics ;” La Grange’s “ Theory of 
Analytical Functions ;” Euler’s “ Algebra,” and his ‘ Isoperi- 
metrical Problems” (in Latin;) Clairault’s “Figure of the 
Earth;” Monge’s “Application of Analysis to Geometry ;” 
Callet’s “ Logarithms ;” La Place’s “ Mecanique Céleste,” and 
his “Analytical Theory of Probabilities.” To how many 
women in the United States could such a list of books be 
offered without being considered a practical joke, or rather an 
ironical mockery of the conventional estimate of the capacity 
of the sex for high education? Could not the number be 
counted on one’s fingers? Are there ten in all the new world? 
Are there fifty in all the world? Yet it was to the mother of 
a family, educating herself at home, that Wallace prescribed 
this course of study! “I was,” she says, “ thirty-three years of 
age when I bought this excellent little library. I could hardly 
believe that I possessed such a treasure when I looked back on 
the day that I first saw the mysterious word, Algebra, and 
the long course of years in which I had persevered almost 
without hope. It taught me never to despair. I had now the 
means, and pursued my studies with increased assiduity ; con- 
cealment was no longer possible, nor was it attempted. I was 
considered eccentric and foolish, and my conduct was highly 
disapproved of by many, especially by some members of my 
family. As I was quite independent, I did not care for their 
criticism.” 

Her second marriage with her cousin, Dr. William Som- 
erville, in 1812, opened anew life before her. He was a man of 
considerable learning, but gratefully recognized the superiority 
of his wile. Their domestic life, though attended by the usual 
household trials, and at one time by an entire loss of fortune 
through the treachery of a trusted friend, was a scene of closest 
mutual sympathy, of joint culture, and the purest happiness. 
One of their daughters says :— 


Nothing can be more erroneous than the statement, repeated 
in several objtuary notices of my mother, that Mr. Greig (her 
first husband) aided her in her mathematical and other pursuits. 
Nearly the contrary was the case. Mr. Greig took no interest in 
science or literature, and possessed in full the prejudice against 
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learned women which was common at that time. Only on her 
marriage with my father, my mother at last met with one who 
entirely sympathized with her, and warmly entered into all her 
ideas, encouraging her zeal for study to the utmost, and affording 
her every facility for it in his power. His love and admiration 
for her were unbounded ; he frankly and willingly acknowledged 
her superiority to himself, and many of our friends can bear wit- 
ness to the honest pride and gratification which he always testi- 
fied in the fame and honors she attained. 


Two facts are, then, apparent thus far in the intellectual 
history of this remarkable woman: first, that she had no 
precocious capacity for the success which distinguished her 
career; secondly, that she had not even the ordinary facilities 
and encouragements of such a career—that, down to the time 
of her second marriage, she prosecuted her studies in the usual 
domestic circumstances of her sex. Hers was, in fine, a rare, 
a splendid example of self-education in ordinary life—educa- 
tion up to the loftiest, most erudite, and most difficult attain- 
ments of science, without a school, without teachers, without 
one special domestic advantage for study. We know not 
where to find an equal example in all literary history. This 
quiet, yet sublime, walk of a modest, and even timid, woman 
(for such she was) in the common path of the commonplace 
duties of domestic life, and yet in the grandest career of 
knowledge, compassing the earth and scaling the heavens, is a 
marvel of the intellectual world—a demonstration of the 
spiritual greatness and immortal destination of the human 
soul. 

A third fact is worthy of being emphasized, though it has 
been already pretty fully indicated, namely, that there was no 
scientific “hobbyism” in her pursuit of knowledge, no mere 
indulgence of a special intellectual proclivity, or display of a 
special mental capacity ; but she aimed at complete self-culture 
and universal knowledge. Her collection of shells and minerals 
in childhood was the nucleus of a cabinet of conchology and 
mineralogy which became one of the principal articles of her 
domestic furniture in maturer life; and while the mathematics, 
the abstract sciences, were the chief field of her fame, she was 
a technical and an accomplished naturalist. It may well be 
doubted whether any woman of her age excelled her in this 
department alone. She was a thorough botanist. Geology 
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came up as a science in her day; she began with it nearly at 
the beginning, kept pace with it down to her ninety-second 
year, and was one of the first sufferers of public obloquy for its 
new, misunderstood theory of: creation. She was denounced, 
by name, from the pulpit of York Cathedral for opinions 
which are now accepted by all authoritative biblical critics. 
She not only “read up,” but studied through the whole varied 
course of the physical and experimental sciences, down to the 
most minute and obscure subjects of molecular and microscopic 
inquiry. Faraday delighted to converse and correspond with 
her as an appreciative authority in his most recondite re- 
searches. La Place was proud to correspond with her as one 
of the very few minds, in all the intellectual world, who could 
even understand his treatise on the Celestial Mechanism; and 
her reproduction and simplification of that matchless work, in 
her “ Mechanism of the Heavens,” was itself, it is said, above 
the intellectual reach of all France, except a few (Poisson said 
twenty) mathematical scholars. Sir John Herschell read it 
with “the highest admiration.” ‘ What a pity,” he exclaimed, 
“that La Place did not live to see this illustration of his great 
work!” Whewell, on receiving it, said: “ When Mrs. Somer- 
ville shows herself in the field which we mathematicians have 
been laboring in all our lives, and puts us to shame, she ought 
not to be surprised if we move off to other grounds.” Biot 
was appointed by the Academie des Sciences, of Paris, to draw 
up for it a report on the work. He pronounced it “an aston- 
ishing treatise ;” and La Croix, Legendre, and the rest of the 
Parisian mathematicians, shared his “vivid and profound 
admiration.” She was forthwith elected a nember of most of 
the learned societies of Europe; and the Royal Society of 
London ordered her bust, from Chantrey, to be placed in their 
great hall. True to her womanhood, her chief joy, amid 
this universal outburst of applause, in which her kindred, who 
had hitherto ridiculed her, now enthusiastically joined, was in 
“the warmth with which Somerville,” her husband, entered 
into her success. “It deeply affected me,” she writes, “ for not 
one in ten thousand would have rejoiced at it as he did.” 

Her “ Physical Geography ” displayed still more the diversity 
of her learning. Humboldt read it twice with delight. “It 
has charmed and instructed me,” he wrote. “It showed that, 
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to the great superiority” of its author “in the high region of 
mathematical analysis,” she joined “variety of knowledge in 
all departments of physics and natural history.” Her “ Mech- 
anism of the Heavens,” and her “Connection of the Physical 
Sciences,” were objects of Humboldt’s “ constant admiration.” 
“T know,” he said, “in no language a work on Physical Ge- 
ography” that can be compared with hers. The author of 
“Cosmos” ought, more than any one else, to hail the “ Physical 
Geography” of Mary Somerville. He expressed surprise at 
the correctness of her views of the “Geography of Plants and 
Animals.” She “dominates in these regions, as in astronomy, 
meteorology, and magnetism.” 

This versatility of her knowledge, combined as it was with 
depth and accuracy, is among the wonders of her intellectual 
character. Her daughter says that— 


Although her favorite pursuit, and the one for which she had de- 
cidedly most aptitude, was mathematics, yet there were few 
subjects in which she did not take interest, whether in science or 
literature, philosophy or politics. She was passionately fond of 
poetry, her especial favorites being Shakspeare and Dante; and 
also the great Greek dramatists, whose tragedies she read fluently 
in the original, being a good classical scholar. She was very fond 
of music, and devoted much time to it in her youth; and she 
painted from nature with considerable taste. The latter was, per- 
haps, the recreation in which she most delighted, from the oppor- 
tunity. it afforded her of contemplating the wonderful beauty of 
the world, which was a never-failing source of intense enjoyment 
to her, whether she watched the changing effects of light and 
shade on her favorite Roman Campagna, or gazed enchanted on 
the gorgeous sunsets of the Bay of Naples, as she witnessed them 
from her much-loved Sorrento, where she passed the last summers 
of her life. All things fair were a joy to her. The flowers we 
brought her from our rambles, the sea-weeds, the wild birds she 
saw, all interested and pleased her. Every thing in nature 
spoke to her of that great God who created all things, the grand 
and sublimely beautiful, as well as the exquisite loveliness of mi- 
nute objects. Above all, in the laws which science unvails step by 
step, she found ever renewed motives for the love and adoration 
of their Author and sustainer. This fervor of religious feeling ac- 
companied her through life, and very early she shook off all that 
was dark and narrow in the creed of her first instructors for a 
purer and a happier faith. 


A fourth fact, and one to be especially noted, is, that this 
high intellectual culture and labor (never, perhaps, equaled 
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among women) in no wise interfered with her domestic life, 
or her duties as woman, wife, and mother. She had the good 
sense to guard her life not only against any perversion, but 
against any misconstruction in thisrespect. She affected no ec- 
centricities, claimed no exemptions on the score of her intellect- 
ual supremacy, but was of the simplest, purest, finest womanly 
nature. She brought up a considerable family, and her chil- 
dren blessed her memory. Says one of them :— 


It would be almost incredible how much my mother contrived to 
do in the course of the day. When my sister and I were small 
children, although busily engaged in writing for the press, she 
used to teach us for three hours every morning, besides managing 
her house carefully, reading the newspapers, (for she always was a 
keen and, I must add, a liberal politician,) and the most important 
new books on all subjects, grave and gay. In addition to all this, 
she freely visited and received her friends. She was, indeed, very 
fond of society, and did not look for transcendent talent in those 
with whom she associated, although no one appreciated it more 
when she found it. Gay and cheerful company was a pleasant re- 
laxation after a hard d: ay’s work, My mother never introduced 
scientific or learned subjects into general conversation. When 
they were brought forward by others she talked simply and nat- 
urally about them, without the slightest pretension to superior 
knowledge. F inally, to complete the list of her accomplishments, 
I must add that she was a remarkably neat and skillful needle- 
woman. We still possess some elaborate specimens of her em- 
broidery and lace work. 


This symmetrical and truly beautiful life was not without 
the usual tests of suffering. She buried children and her two 
husbands, and at last survived nearly all her early friends. 
After losing her fortune she was dependent upon a Govern- 
ment pension, first of one thousand, later of fifteen hundred 
dollars a year, and, for economy, lived many years in Italy. 
But her intellectual and moral life held on, self-sustained, 
serene, even felicitous. Its noble habitudes and aims rendered 
it superior not only to defeat, but even to depression. She 
was a notable example of the sanative effects of continuous, 
but prudent, mental labor. She unconsciously expressed the 
secret of her whole intellectual history when she said, “I 
wrote because it was impossible for me to be idle.” Work is 
a condition of happiness, and, to a great extent, of health. It 
is a law of nature. A naturally superior mind, at least, can 
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never be happy without it, whatever blissful exemption vacant 
heads may have from the salutary necessity, the divine law. 
Great capability is always accompanied with an instinct for 
great work, and a consequent sense of distress in idleness. He 
that would learn the art of happy and healthy living must 
learn the art of wisely working, not of overwork, indeed, but 
equally not of underwork. A good medical authority (Dr. 
Wilks, of Guy’s Hospital) has said :—-- 


The persons, with unstrung nerves, who apply to the doctor, are 
not the prime minister, the bishops, judges, and hard-working 
professional men, but merchants and stock-brokers, retired from 
-business ; Government clerks who work from ten to four; women 
whose domestic duties and bad servants are driving them to the 
grave; young ladies whose visits to the village school, or Sunday 
performance on the organ, is undermining their health; and so 
on. In short, in my experience I see more ailments arise from 
want of occupation than from overwork; and, taking the various 
kinds of nervous and dyspeptic ailments which we are constantly 
treating, I find at least six due to idleness to one from overwork. 


The sense of achievement, especially of achieving something 
useful to others as well as to ourselves, is always an exhilarat- 
ing, a health-giving consciousness. More effectually than any 
thing else it expels morbid self-consciousness,; and misgivings 
aboat the value and results of life. To the thorough worker 
the so-called “ mystery ” of life is “an open secret.” To him 
life is probation, and the most obvious condition of that proba- 
tion is productive, beneficent labor. Most of the wretchedness 
of human life, at least among men of culture, arises from either 
the lack of enough to do, or from the misfortune of being 
wrongly placed in their sphere of activity. The fundamental 
principle of Goethe’s theory of education, as developed in 
“ Wilhelm Meister,” that it must be conformed to the natural 
capabilities, and especially to the natural proclivities of the 
student, applies equally to his subsequent career; for the lat- 
ter is a continuous process of self-education for good or evil. 
To have the heart on the side of one’s labor is to undouble the 
probabilities of success, and to turn labor itself into pleasure. 

Mary Somerville had no morbid sensitiveness ; she main- 
tained her whole nature in a tranquil, vigorous, wholesome 
tone by always having something to do. When more than 
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eighty years old, with a fame that filled the civilized world, 
she proposed still another great work which would involve the 
most laborious details of study and research. It was a neces- 
sity of her being, one of those necessities which made her life 
beautiful and blessed. She says :— 


I was now unoccupied, and felt the necessity of having some- 
thing to do, desultory reading being insufficient to interest me; 
and as I had aiways considered the section on chemistry the 
weakest part of the “ Connection of Physical Sciences,” I resolved 
to write it anew. My daughters strongly opposed this, saying, 
“Why not write a new book?” They were right; it would have 
been lost time. So I followed their advice, though it was a for- 
midable undertaking at my age, considering that-the general char- 
acter of science had greatly changed. By the improved state of 
the microscope, an invisible creation in the air, the earth, and 
the water, had been brought within the limits of human vision; 
the microscopic structure of plants and animals had been minutely 
studied, and, by synthesis, many substances had been formed of 
the elementary atoms similar to those produced by nature. Dr. 
Tyndall’s experiments had proved the inconceivable minuteness 
of the atoms of matter. Mr. Gassiot and Professor Pliicher had 
published their experiments on the stratification of the electric 
light; and that series of discoveries by scientific men abroad, but 
chiefly by our own philosophers at home, which had been in prug- 
ress for a course of years, prepared the way for Bunsen and Kirch- 
hof’s marvelous consummation. Such was the field opened to me; 
but instead of being discouraged by its magnitude, I seemed to 
have resumed the perseverance and energy of my youth, and be- 
gan to write with courage, though I did not think I should live to 
finish even the sketch which [had made. I was now an old woman, 
very deaf, and with shaking hands. I wrote regularly every 
morning from eight till twelve or one o’clock, before rising. I 
was not alone, for I had a mountain sparrow, a great pet, which 
sat, and, indeed, is sitting on my arm as I write these lines. 


When eighty-nine years old she says :— 


I have still the habit of studying in bed from eight in the morn- 
ing till twelve or one o’clock; but I am solitary, for I have lost 
my little bird, who was my constant companion for eight years. 


To a poetically inclined critic her sympathy with the brute 
creation must appear worthy of special notice as one of her 
finest traits, and as hardly to be expected in association with 
her abstract studies and severe mental habits. No mere lady- 
lounger of the boudoir was ever fonder of “pets” than this 
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student of the most recondite problems of the universe. Her 
great soul did not disdain to recognize some affinity between 
itself and the “ mountain sparrow” which sat upon her arm, 
ate from her lips, or watched, through her studious hours, her 
pen tracing mathematical diagrams which defined the highest 
mechanism of the heavens. She repeatedly alludes to it with 
genuine pathos. He says:— 

It had both memory and intelligence, and such confidence 
in me as to sleep upon my arm while I was writing. My daugh- 
ter, to whom it was much attached, coming into my room early, 
was alarmed at its not flying to meet her, as it generally did, and 
at last, after a long search, the poor little creature was found 
drowned in the jug. 


She gathered almost an aviary of such “pets” about her, 
and their life seemed to enter into herown. She thus writes :— 


We are fond of birds, and have several, all very tame, Our 
tame nightingales sing very beautifully, but, strange to say, not 
at night. We have also some solitary sparrows, which are, in 
fact, a variety of the thrush, (7rdus Cyaneus,) and some birds 
which we rescued from destruction in spring, when caught and 
ill used by the boys in the streets; besides, we have our dogs ; 
all of which afford me amusement and interest. 


In her numerous transitions about middle and southern Italy, 
she speaks of taking with her “ our pet birds” as well as “ our 
servants :”— 


For I now have a beautiful long-tailed paroqguet, called Sme- 
raldo, who is my constant companion and is very familiar. And 
here I must mention how much I was pleased to hear that Mr. 
Herbert, M. P., has brought in a bill to protect land birds, which 
has been passed in Parliament; but I am grieved to find that the 
lark, which at heaven’s gate sings, is thought unworthy of man’s 
protection. Among the numerous plans for education of the 
young, let us hope that mercy may be taught as a part of religion. 


It was a fine sentiment of humanity that led her thus to 
sympathize with the lower animals, who share so much our 
sufferings and so little our reliefs. Italy was, at this time, 
addicted to atrocious cruelty toward them. It was the only 
civilized land in Europe that had no law for their protection. 
For eight years attempts to provide such a law had been 
defeated. A new attempt was made with which Mrs. Somer- 
ville heartily co-operated, signing the petition and urging it 
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upon the attention of the aristocratic women of the country.’ 
It was, indeed, more than a sentiment of humanity; it was a 
sentiment of religion that prompted her interest for these 
speechless sufferers. With Wesley, Swedenborg, and many 
other large-minded as well as large-hearted men, she believed 
in a future and compensative life for the brute creation—* the 
creature now made subject to vanity, not willingly, but by 
reason of Him who hath subjected the same in hope,” but 
which, “with the whole creation, groaneth and travaileth in 
pain together;” “because the creature itself also shall be 
delivered trom the bondage of corruption into the glorious 
liberty of the children of God;” “for the earnest expectation 
of the creature waiteth for the manifestation of the sons of 
God.” It was not only the light, the mystic light, of these 
intimations of Revelation on the ultimate fate of the living 
world, that gave Mrs. Somerville sympathetic hope for the 
lower forms of life; her philosophy sanctioned these sublime 
utterances. When about to step into the invisible world she 
says, with deep pathos as well as philosophy :-— 


We are told of the infinite glories of that state, and I believe in 
them, though it is incomprehensible to us; but as I do comprehend, 
in some degree, at least, the exquisite loveliness of the visible 
world, I confess I shall be sorry to leave it. I shall regret the 
sky, the sea, with all the changes of their beautiful coloring; 
the earth, with its verdure and flowers; but far more shall I 
grieve to leave animals, who have followed our steps affectionately 
fur years, without knowing for certainty their ultimate fate, 
though I firmly believe that the living principle is never extin- 
guished, Since the atoms of matter are indestructible, as far as 
we know, it is difficult to believe that the spark which gives to 
their union life, memory, affection, intelligence, and fidelity, is 
evanescent. Every atom in the human frame, as well as in that 
of gnimals, undergoes a radical change by continual waste and 
renovation ; the abode is changed, not its inhabitant. If animals 
have no future, the existence of many is most wretched ; multi- 
tudes are starved, cruelly beaten, and loaded during life; many 
die under a barbarous vivisection. I cannot believe that any 
creature was created for uncompensated misery; it would be 
contrary to the attributes of God’s mercy and justice. [I am 
sincerely happy to find that I am not the only believer in the im- 
mortality of the lower animals. 


It is delightful to trace along minutely so rare, so satisfactory 
a life, as it tends toward its long-deterred conclusion. When 
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ninety-one years old she resumes her mathematical studies in 
some new books which had advanced to higher grounds in 
algebra, and especially in “quaternions.” She writes :— 


So now I got exactly what I wanted, and I am very busy for a 
few hours every morning; delighted to have an occupation so 
entirely to my mind. I thank God that my intellect is still unim- 
paired. During the rest of the day I have recourse to Shakspeare, 
Dante, and more modern light reading, besides the newspapers, 
which always interested me much. I have resumed my habit 
of working, and can count the threads of a fine canvas without 
spectacles. I receive every one who comes to see me, and often 
have the pleasure of a visit from old friends very unexpectedly. 
In the evening I read a novel, but my tragic days are over; 
I prefer a cheerful conversational novel to the sentimental ones. 
I have recently been reading Walter Scott’s novels again, and 
enjoy the broad Scotch in them, I play a few games of Bezique 
with one of my daughters for honor and glory, and so our 
evenings pass pleasantly enough. It is our habit to be sep- 
arately occupied during the morning, and spend the rest of the 
day together. 


The next year she writes :— 


I am now, in my ninety-second year, (1872,) still able to drive 
out for several hours. I am extremely deaf, and my memory of 
ordinary events, and especially of the names of people, is failing, 
but not for mathematical or scientific subjects. [ am still able to 
read books on the higher algebra for four or five hours in the 
morning, and even to solve the problems. Sometimes I find them 
difficult, but my old obstinacy remains, for if I do not succeed to- 
day, I attack them again on the morrow. I also enjoy reading 
about all the new discoveries and theories in the scientific world 
and on all branches of science. 


Her last record, in her last year, is worthy of her whole 
life :-— 

Though far advanced in years, I take as lively an interest as 
ever in passing events. The blue Peter has been long flying at my 
foremast, and now that I am in my ninety-second hao must 
soon expect the signal for sailing. It is a solemn voyage, but it 
does not disturb my tranquillity. Deeply sensible of my utter 
unworthiness, and profoundly grateful for the innumerable bless. 
ings I have received, I trust in the infinite mercy of my almighty 
Creator. I have every reason to be thanktul that my intellect is 
still unimpaired ; et although my strevgth is weakness, my 
daughters support my tottering steps, and, by incessant care and 
help, make the infirmities of age so light to me that Z am per- 


Sectly happy. 
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This enviable happiness, and also this notable longevity, 
could probably never have been attained but by such persist- 
ent, practical lite—the habitude of working on, which is, in 
the best sense, Zéving on. At the very least this was true in 
respect to the continued integrity of her mental faculties and 
her enjoyment of life. She enjoyed life in extreme age, be- 
cause it was filled up with befitting occupation; she kept her 
faculties in their integrity, because she kept them in habitual 
exercise. Labor had become a luxury to her, as it does to all 
faithful workers. She kept it up to the day of her death, and 
her death itself was enviable. “My mother,” writes her 
daughter, “died in sleep on the morning of the 29th No- 


72.” 


vember, 187 
The final testimony of her biographer is that her 


Old age was a thoroughly happy one. She often said that not 
even in the joyous spring of life had she been more truly happy. 
Serene and cheerful, full of life and activity, and as far as her 
physical strength permitted, she had none of the infirmities of age, 
except difficulty in hearing, which prevented ber from joining 
in general conversation. She had always been near-sighted, but 
could read small print with the greatest ease without glasses, 
even by lamplight. ‘To the last her intellect remained perfectly 
unclouded ; her affection for those she loved, and her sympathy 
for all living beings, as fervent as ever; nor did her ardent desire 
for and belief in the ultimate religious and moral improvement of 
mankind diminish. She always retained her habit of study; and 
that pursuit in which she had attained such excellence, and which 
was the most congenial to her—mathematics—delighted and 
amused her to the end. Her last occupations, continued to the 
actual day of her death, were the revision and completion of a 
treatise which she had written years before, on the “Theory of 
Differences,” (with diagrams exquisitely drawn,) and the study of 
a book on Quaternions. Though too religious to fear death, she 
dreaded outliving her intellectual powers; and it was with intense 
delight that she pursued her intricate calculations after her nine- 
tieth and ninety-first years, and repeatedly told me how she 
rejoiced to find that she had the same readiness and facility in 
comprehending and developing these extremely difficalt formule 
which she possessed when young. Otten, also, she said how 
grateful she was to the almighty Father who had allowed her to 
retain her faculties uvimpaired to so great an age. God was, 
indeed, loving and merciful to her; not only did he spare her 
this calamity, but also the weary trial of long-coutinued illness. 
In health of body and vigor of mind, having lived far beyond the 
usual span of human life, he called her to himself. For her, death 
lost all its terrors. Her pure spirit passed away so gently that 
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those around her scarcely perceived when she left them. It was 
the beautiful and painless close of a noble and a happy life. 


Such was one of the most noteworthy lives in the history ot 
the human race. It isnot too much to say so. Its rare length 
alone would entitle it to be so regarded ; its rarer happiness, in 
old age; its still rarer success in the highest culture; the yet 
rarer fact of this suceess by a woman, render it altogether 
unique and admirable. But its most noteworthy fact, because 
most instructive and consolatory to us all, is that it was achieved, 
as we have shown, in the ordinary circumstances, amid the un- 
neglected ordinary duties of our common life. ' 

That all minds, of average capacity, can equal her success it 
would be presumptuous to affirm; but if not equal, yet similar 
success is within the reach of all who have the resolution to be 
equally diligent and persistent. Mary Somerville judged her- 
self very frankly, and she never claimed any thing like genius; 
she claimed nothing more than an unusual degree of “ perse- 
verance.” If there was any element of what is called genius 
in her mental constitution, it must have been of a mathemati- 
cal character. There are scattered through her writings occa- 
sional indications of that insight, that prescient perception of 
truth, which is usually esteemed genius, but which may, in 
most cases, be the result of persistent inquiry and through 
mental discipline. One of the sublimest achievements of 
science in our age is an illustration of her prophetic faculty 
in this respect. In 1846 the learned world was startled by 
the simultaneous announcement, from Adams, of England, and 
Leverrier, of France, of the demonstration, by mere mathemat- 
ical calculation, of the existence, size, position in space, and the 
periodic time, of a hitherto unseen planet, rolling around our 
system, 3,000,000,000 of miles from the sun. The telescopes of 
Europe were pointed to the designated place, and the declara- 
tion of the two mathematicians was confirmed. Four years 
before this discovery Mary Somerville had given, in her “ Con- 
nection of the Physical Sciences,” this ever memorable sentence: 
“Tf after the lapse of years the tables formed from a combina- 
tion of numerous observations should be still inadequate to 
represent the motions of Uranus, the discrepancies may reveal 
the existence, nay, even the mass and orbit, of a body placed 
beyond the sphere of vision.” This suggestion led one of the 
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mathematicians at least, (Adams,) perhaps both of them, to 
calculate the orbit of Neptune. But though this prediction 
looks like an intimation of genius, Mary Somerville never be- 
lieved she possessed any such innate power in even the mathe- 
_matics. In her early studies she complains of unusual diffi- 

culties and defects in the simplest calculations. She overcame 
them only by persevering industry. If she had genius in 
mathematics, yet it will hardly be claimed for her in other 
respects ; but she was an accomplished naturalist, linguist, lzd- 
terateur, musician, and painter. Her attainments, aside from 
her knowledge of the abstract sciences, were such as few of her 
sex have equaled, but they were the results of persistent labor. 
In these, at least, she is an example for all aspiring minds—a re- 
splendent demonstration of what woman, as well as man, may 
achieve in self-culture in even the ordinary circumstances of 
life. None of us should close the review of such a career with- 
out an exhilarating sense of the possibilities of his own life, or 
without the brave determination that henceforth his aims shall . 
be pitched to a loftier flight than ever before. 





Art. III.—THE MILLENNIUM AND SECOND ADVENT. 


A cLass of theological writers have of late treated elaborately 
the millennium and all its attendant circumstances, some of 
them in this Quarterly. It is noticeable, also, that they have 
treated it as something specifically defined in the Scriptures, 
and about which there can be reasonably no essential differ- 
ence of opinion as to what the millennium is, or its local habi- 
tation. Herein, we submit, lies a great fallacy. The premises 
of this whole argument are assumed; and hence, no reliable 
conclusion can be reached in reasoning from them. The word 
millennium is not found in the Scriptures, and, consequently, 
can have no well-defired Scripture meaning. Therefore, what- 
ever meaning.is attached to it must be conventional, and used 
with the widest latitude to suit all writers on that subject. As 
might be expected with this open field for speculation, with 
no biblical meaning of terms agreed upon among theological 
writers from age to age, in the history of the Church, wide- 


. 
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ly divergent views have been held about the nature of the 
millennium. 

While eschatology involves some things about which Prot- 
estant Christians may differ, there is a general agreement 
that Christ will make his second advent in this world as its 
final Judge in some unknown future; and also, that prior to 
that time, according to much sure prophecy, the Gospel of 
Christ is to accomplish great changes in this world. The two 
most prevailing opinions are :— 

First, That the millennium will consist in a personal reign 
of Christ on earth a thousand years, with the saints raised from 
the dead, the wicked on earth destroyed or suppressed, and 
the wicked dead not raised till after this thousand years. 

Second, Others, repudiating the above theory, hold that the 
Scriptures, as a whole, teach that the millennium will be 
brought about by the spread or growth of Christianity, by the 
means now and always employed, till the Gospel will become 
general and predominant in its influence, giving character 
more or less perfectly to all social and civil institutions, but 
not wholly destructive of sin and sinners on earth. 

It is also held by this latter class, that those strong Script- 
ure expressions which indicate some future time when ad shall 
know the Lord—when the earth shall be full of the knowledge 
of the Lord, etc., are to be understood not literally, as exact 
statements, but, as the Scriptures often speak, in a general 
sense, showing that the common and prevailing influence will 
be Christian. It is said the apostles “‘ went every-where preach- 
ing the word,” not in a literal and exact sense, but in a general 
sense, 

With these and other shades of different opinions respecting 
the nature of that state of things described in inspiration, com- 
monly called “the millennium,” it is not a safe method of 
reasoning for a writer to assume that this or that kind of mil- 
lennium is the biblical one, with no Scripture character of it de- 
fined, and then proceed from the Scriptures to find its time and 
place of location. In determining from prophecy or history 
when and where to place the millennium, it is a sine gua non to 
know what it is. Therefore, that we may start on firm footing, 
let us as nearly as possible find the Scripture character of the 
millennium, when its é¢me and place wili be more easily found, 


. 
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It will be, therefore, the chief object of this paper to show 
from the Scriptures, that the state of things there set forth, 
usually called the millennium, is widely different from what is 
claimed by the thousand years’ reign theory, called premille- 
narianism, and also to show that the proofs of the thousand 
years’ theory are materially insufficient. 

We hope to show a different reign of Christ on earth before 
the resurrection of the dead and the last judgment than that con- 
tended for by the premillenarians. Beyond those great epochs the 
divine records say but little, and in half-suppressed utterances. 

Cardinal in this discussion will be the consideration of the 
nature and extent of Christ’s reign, empire, or rule on earth, 
Any mistake at this point may prove fatal in our reasoning, as 
it has, we think, with others. 

Though in all ages of the Church there may have been in- 
dividuals who have held the theory of a thousand years’ reign, 
yet it is evident from the writings of Eusebius, Irenseus, Origen, 
and others among the ancients, as well as from Dupin and Mo- 
sheim in later times, that this theory has never been made an 
article of established faith in any nation. But we shall not 
incumber this writing with long lists for and against each of 
these theories, as we might; for our appeal is not to men,y 
but to God. Nor will the antiquity of either view be of any 
service in the final settlement of the question, as both truth and 
error are venerable with age, and apparently with alternate 
success and defeat. That, however, does not bring us neces- 
sarily any nearer Bible truth. That book, fairly expounded, 
must be allowed to speak for itself, and can be trusted, in- 
dorsed by many or few names, Yet the amount of Scripture 
quoted amounts to nothing, unless it is pertinent and conclusive. 
Mr. Miller, in his original lectures on modern adventism, 
spake almost wholly in Scripture language, like some late pre- 
millenarians, but, as results have shown, in Scripture language 
misunderstood and misapplied. 

We are not so much impressed with the conclusiveness of the 
late pre-nillenarian reasoning as we are with its assumption. 
The sweeping statement, unqualified and positive, that “ There 
is not a single passage of Scripture, literal or symbolical, which 
treats of the millennium, and its relation to the advent, that 
teaches, indicates, or in any manner represents the millennium 
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as preceding the advent,” indicates a conscious weakness of its 
own cause, and reminds us much of the bold and reckless as- 
sertions of “1843,” which have driven their unhappy authors 
since unto unknown waters ! 

We are told that “ Luther, Calvin, Knox, Wiclif, and Me- 
Janchthon all gave expression to convictions which showed that 
they looked for the advent before the complete subjection of 
the world to Christ.” No doubt; and what Christian writer 
or minister does not? But, provided these great and good 
men, as they were, emerging from their long and dense 
darkness, had indorsed fully the thousand years’ theory, what 
would that prove? Did they not hold many opinions which 
few now venture to proclaim ? 

The Second Psalm is hurled with great violence against the 
postinillenarians, because, when it promises the heathen to 
Christ as his inheritance, it also says, ‘ He shall break them 
with a rod of iron.” This psalm is one of the most direct and 
positive supports of postmillenarianism ; for, as we shall show 
hereafter, it teaches, in harmony with many other proph- 
ecies, that in the on-goings of Christianity the heathen will 
receive it, and “kings and judges” are warned that their op- 
pressive rule will end by the growth of better governments, 
growing up by gospel means; and they will be “ broken like 
a potter’s vessel.’ Daniel says of the kingdom of Christ, “ It 
shall break in pieces and consume all these kingdoms, and it 
shall stand forever.” Chap. ii, 44. How like the second Psalm 
this sounds. Scripture must be compared with Scripture if 
we would know its import. 

“ His will,” it is said, “shall be done on [in] earth.” There- 
fore.he (Christ) must reign personally here. Please, by what 
authority do men tell us God’s will shall be done in earth? 
Inspiration does not say so only in a qualified sense; and if it 
should ever occur in the distant future, it must be beyond the 
reign of devils and the “falling away first,” that will precede 
the second advent, and the final judgment which will find 
here and there the tares and the scoffers. And the state of 
things that lies beyond all that is not now under discussion. It 
is assumed, by a late writer in this Review, that the postmille- 
narians claim that all sin and sinners will cease, or disappear 
in the millennium; and then he arrays argument on argument 
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to overthrow his imaginary foe. No one so contends. Sin- 
ners, more or less, and, may be, of the vilest type, will be found 
here “when He shall appear.” Such might, perhaps, be found 
in al] Christian Churches should He come now. But this does 
net disprove the general acceptance of Christianity before 
“that day.” So fails all this splendid array of arguments as 
against postmillenarianismn. 

3ut a greater farce in the line of argument can hardly be 
found, it seems to us, than the attempt to draw from the para- 
ble of the wheat and the tares destruction to postmillenarian- 
ism and support to premillenarianism, The writer admits 
enough to spoil his own and support his opponents’ theory. He 
admits that Christ’s kingdom is now and here in this world; he 
admits that wheat and tares are now and will be here in this 
world till the end of it. Pray, then, when, where, and what 
is to be the thousand years of Christ’s personal reign before the 
end of the world and before the judgment? Sin and sinners 
accordingly are to mar that millennium which is after the re- 
surrection, and personal and all-conquering presence of the 
King of kings and Lord of lords; which will render it no more 
of a heavenly state than held by postmillenarians defore the 
resurrection, and before Christ’s second advent. In all this 
line of argument we have found nothing more conclusive or 
satisfactory than this style of reasoning and Scripture quota- 
tion, strangely loose and without point. 

The Old and New Testament use abundantly, as did Christ 
in his teaching, the symbol of kingdoms or kingly rule, to repre- 
sent the spiritual Church on earth which he purchased with 
his blood, and came to found and carry forward in earth. The 
figure is striking and powerful, and the analogy in many re- 
spects is perfect, but not in all points. But the language em- 
ployed in these prophecies, and other utterances, is such as to 
be easily mistaken by the wnspiritual for a temporal and earth- 
ly kingdom, So the Jews very naturally understood it, look- 
ing, as they were, for an earthly deliverer, and not a spiritual 
one. The early disciples did not rise above that till after 
Christ’s resurrection and the gift of the Holy Ghost. How 
much modern adventists and premillenarians are influenced 
by other than lofty spiritual conceptions of Christianity does 
not become us to judge. But it is worthy of notice that 

Fourtn Series, Vor. XX VIIL—28 
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Christ’s kingdom on earth for eighteen hundred years has not 
developed itself into any thing of a temporal or political kind ; 
and there is just as little prospect it ever will, only as it will 
indirectly do so by its own inherent growth of Christian prin- 
ciples. When the Founder said, “ My kingdom is not of this 
world,” he said it for all time, and in the purest and most 
lofty sense. Yet the poisonous interventions and intermed- 
dlings of groveling man would spoil all the architecture of our 
hopes of the highest heaven, not made with hands. 

Let us now patiently turn our attention to what the Script- 
ures say about Christ’s reign or kingdom on earth. 

The absolute dominion and sovereignty of God over all 
worlds need not now be discussed, though it should be sub- 
limely contemplated. But the kingdom of God and kingdom of 
heaven, used synonymously, as ordinarily occurring in inspira- 
tion, bring to our view quite another subject, namely, the reign 
of Christ over the hearts or affections of his creatures in earth and 
heaven. This kingdom he came to establish and extend by his 
sufferings and mediations. Beyond doubt, Isaiah prophesies 
of Christ when he says: “ Behold, a king shall reign in right- 
eousness, and princes shall rule in judgment.” Isa. xxxii,1. So 
also of the psalmist, “ Yet have I set my king upon my holy 
hill of Zion... . Ask of me, and I shall give thee the heathen 
for thine inheritance, and the uttermost parts of the earth for 
thy possession.” Psa. ii, 6-8. According to the prophecy of 
Daniel, this kingdom of Christ was to be established, or set 
up, during the existence of the Roman empire, the last of the 
four great monarchies that succeeded each other according to 
that prophecy. He says: “And in the days of these kings 
shall the God of heaven set up a kingdom, which shall never 
be destroyed: and the kingdom shall not be left to other 
people, but it shall break in pieces and consume all these king- 
doms, and it shall stand for ever.” Dan. ii, 44. No more re- 
markable prophecy of Christ and his work has been left on 
record. It not only fixes, approximately, the time of his ad- 
vent, but also the character and accomplishment of his king- 
dom, sweeping through the entire probation of time from the 
days of Herod, who whet his steel to destroy the infant Jesus, 
till the latter-day glory, when he shall be King of kings and 
Lord of lords, in the sense that the principles of his empire 
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will be the governing principles of earth. “Herod was greatly 
troubled because of him;” and so are all now in authority 
who rule in “spiritual wickedness in high places.” Already 
this growing, conquering kingdom has broken in pieces many 
wicked Governments, while others are tottering to their final 
fall. This is being done, not primarily, by the trembling of 
continents under the tramp of armies, but by the spreading 
light and truth of Christ, making, first, darkness visible and 
sin apparent, when strife and revolution follow. The wars of 
earth, and particularly of the Christian era, have had their 
origin largely in the resistance of moral evil to the advancing, 
conquering religion of the meek and lowly Jesus, and, as a re- 
sult, the wrath of man has been made to advance still faster 
the empire of Christ. This work of demolition and disinte- 
gration was never so apparent on all sides of earth as it is to- 
day. All Governments are beginning to trim their sails to the 
new and heavenly breezes, or going under when the tempest 
comes. Home and foreign missions are a chief instrumental- 
ity. Nor did the prophet’s vision fail till he exclaimed: “I 
beheld till the thrones were cast down, and the Ancient of 
days did sit, whose garment was white as snow, and the hair of 
his head like the pure wool.” Jeremiah (xxxi, 10) caught the 
inspiration, and cries: “ Hear the word of the Lord, O ye na- 
tions, and declare it in the isles afar off, and say, He that scat- 
tered Israel will gather him, and keep him, as a shepherd doth 
his flock.” Christ, to prepare us for what should come before 
his second advent, said to his disciples: “ Ye shall hear of 
wars and rumors of wars: see that ye be not troubled; for all 
these things must come to pass; but the end is not yet.” How 
literal, secular, warlike and revolutionary, all this sounds. 
How these words must have rung out in an age symbolic and 
non-spiritual, and in ears unused to words of spirit and truth. 
Yet “the Captain of our salvation ” is “the Prince of peace ;” 
and all wars that come as the results of his kingdom are only 
such as Satan fought in heaven and in Eden—a simple resist- 
ance of goodness. Doubtless all will agree that our descrip- 
tion of Christ’s kingdom, drawn in the foregoing passages, refers 
only to the kingdom on earth—a spiritual dominion over the 
hearts of mankind; the same kingdom of which the Founder 
said, “ My kingdom is not of this world.” Where, then, is the 
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biblical description of, or allusion to, any kingdom of his that 
is secular, worldly, and personal on earth? After we have 
seen the oad and fatal mistake of the Jews in literalizing and 
secularizing the reign of Christ, until they have judged them- 
selves unworthy of ‘eternal life, is it not strange that we should 
swing back through the spiritual life and power of Christianity 
for eighteen hundred years, and seek to take the Son of man 
by force and make him an earthly king ? 

But when we come to the New Testament expressions respect- 
ing his kingdom, how wholly incompatible they are with any 
thing earthly and secular: “ Repent ye: for the kingdom of 
heaven i is at hand; ;” “Seek ye first the kingdom of God ;” “ And 
as ye go, preach, saying, The kingdom of heaven is at hand ;’ 
“Blessed are the poor in spirit: for theirs is the kingdom of 
heaven ;” ‘ But whosoever shall do and teach them, [the com- 
mandments,] the same shall be called great in the kingdom of 
heaven ;” “Except your righteousness shall exceed the right- 
eousness of scribes and Pharisees, ye shall in no case enter into 
the kingdom of heaven ;” ‘“ Who is the greatest in the kingdom 
of heaven? And Jesus called a little child unto him, and set 
him in the midst of them, and said, Verily, I say unto you, 
Except ye be converted, and become as little children, ye shall 
not enter into the kingdom of heaven;” “ The kingdom of 
heaven is like to a grain of mustard seed ; ox Like unto leaven, 
which a woman took,” etc. Page after page of such Scripture 
utterances, all showing that the kingdom of Christ, now and 
here, is, when fairly construed, invariably used only in a spiritual 
sense in the hearts of men; and nothing can be more foreign 
and forced than any idea of his literal and personal reign at any 
time on earth. Yet he said to Pilate that he wasa king; but 
in what sense, these quotations, and a hundred others given, 
but not here used, show beyond all possible mistake. This, too, 
is the sense in which the kingdoms of this world shall become 
the kingdoms of our Lord and his Christ, less corrupt and 
wicked, and running more on the divine principles, because 
the people will have become Christ-like. The teachings of Christ, 
now spreading, will ultimately give him this rule, rather than 
his taking again our flesh to come here and make himself “a 
divider among men.” The soul revolts from such an idea of the 
exalted and enthroned Son of God, now in waiting to receive 
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those for whom he has prepared a better place, beyond all 
further strife with Satan, who is now being conquered inch by 
inch, and will be destroyed by the brightness of his coming in 
the clouds of heaven to judge the world at the end of human 
probation. 

This is the kingdom which it is said “shall never be de- 
stroyed,” “shall not be left to other people,” “shall stand for- 
ever.” To this Ancient of days were given “dominion, and 
glory, and a kingdom, that all people, nations, and languages, 
should serve him.” Dan. vii, 13, 14. 

How strangely incongruous and foreign to the general moral 
significance of these sublime teachings of Scripture, is the theory, 
that at Christ’s second coming he will only hold a limited and 
temporary reign in person among his saints, the wicked unraised, 
no judgment had, no rewards given, no- final adjustment of 
earth’s affairs. 

It is important to notice that this kingdom is spoken of in 
all its stages, from its setting up, its mustard-seed-like commence- 
ment, on earth, in its extension through the ages, till the king 
shall say to those on the right hand, Come, ye blessed, and to 
those on his left hand, Depart, ye cursed. No note of time nor 
rate of progress are mentioned—simply the facts, the mode, and 
the results are stated, and some single passages contain all 
these in one. 

The universal authority of Christ as God and judge of men, 
and the sense in which he holds now, as always, in his hands 
the destinies of all nations, with his spiritual kingdom now and 
prospectively, are beautifully and compactly set forth, multum 
in parvo, by Richard Watson in his comments on Luke i, 
32, 33, which will be appreciated by the intelligent reader :— 


David was a typical character; and the dominion he acquired, 
which was to the full extent of the original grant of Canaan 
made to Abraham, and is expressed by the terms “ from sea to sea, 
and from the river [Euphrates] unto the end of the earth,” was a 
type of the universal dominion of Messiah, when “ all kings shall 
serve him, and all nations shall call him blessed.” The application 
of the characters of David’s kingdom in an enlarged meaning, to 
that of the Messiah, by the prophets, shows that the one was re- 
garded as the emblem or type of the other. But there was 
anotber reason why the Messiah was represented as the successor 
to David’s throne. It was a part of the covenant made with 
David, that he should not want a man to sit upon his throne: “ His 
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seed shall endure forever, and his throne as the sun before me. 
It shall be established forever, and as a faithful witness in heaven.” 
But a higher throne than the national throne of Israel was intend- 
ed; even the throne of all nations, to which our Lord has suc- 
ceeded. For the kingdom of Christ is twofold. It is that spirit- 
ual dominion exercised over the wills and affections of men, by 
moral influence by which they subject themselves to his laws and 
authority ; and it is that exercise of external government over the 
world, vested in our Lord as mediator, by which, both by mercies 
and judgments, by the ordering of its changes, the succession of 
its empires, the destruction of human power, the punishment of 
persecutors, the destruction of enemies, the determination of the 
times, places, and influence of knowledge, and inventions of arts, 
commerce, and the intercourse of the different parts of the world, 
his great designs as to the moral recovery of all nations, and the 
universal establishment of the empire of his birth, in all its right- 
eous and peaceful influences shall be effected. In this respect he 
is the King of the Jews, as well as other nations; for though that 
people are dispersed and denationalized, it is by an act of his 
severity, and can continue no longer than he wills; and to this 
power, as the divine sovereign of Israel, is added “all power in 
heaven and earth.” That a descendant of David should enter 
upon this universal sovereignty and wield its scepter forever, was, 
indeed, the most signal henor which could be conferred upon his 
“house,” and most amply fulfilled the terms of the promise. As 
to powrR, the dominion of Christ is now universal; and as to 
GRACE, the type shall be realized se mga and in the visible 
administration of his Gospel, purifying and softening all the in- 
stitutions of society, Christ shall reign, the universal Lord, “ from 
the river to the end of the earth.” Then shall be accomplished 
the word of Zechariah, “The Lord shall be king over all the 
earth ; in that day shall there be one Lord, and bis name one;” 
then the theocracy shall be universally acknowledged ; all earthly 
rulers confessing themselves to be but vice-kings and servants of 
him who is King of kings and Lord of lords. 


Singularly enough, Plato, in his description of the judgment, 
which takes place in the invisible state, represents the judge as 
assigning the “right hand” to the just, and the left hand to 
the unjust, in the same kingly style and authority claimed by 
our Lord himself. 

We should be taught by the Adstory, Jewish and Christian, 
of the advent, incarnation, and kingdom of Christ. Here we 
learn who have been mistaken, and how it happened. Proph- 
ecy did represent Christ, or the Messiah, as a Prince, with the 
highest majesty and power, on whose shoulder should be the 
government ; coming to occupy the throne of David, and over- 
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throwing all his enemies. His power to restore the Jewish na- 
tion was represented as irresistible. The fondness of their de- 
sire of such a restoration was in proportion to their suffering 
and degradation under Roman oppression. This expectation 
was not confined to Jews, nor to Palestine: the wise men of 
the East were on their way to greet his coming. Prophecy 
had foretold his harbinger in truly kingly style. Elijah was 
expected before him. Yet the Baptist did not know he was 
himself the personage. Is it strange that they misunderstood 
those prophecies? Worldly and non-spiritual as they were, 
with no knowledge of any spiritual religion, it is not. Their 
fatal misinterpretation of prophecy grew largely out of their 
general worldliness—the dangerous proclivity of the Church 
in all ages. Yet there were then, as now and always, some 
spiritual and devout persons, like old Simeon and Anna, 
who have waited and worshiped in true expectation. So deep 
was this misconception of Christ’s kingdom that the converted 
Jews could hardly give it up, and the disciples never did, till 
after the resurrection. And even after that we hear them ask- 
ing him: “ Lord, wilt thou at this time restore again the king- 
dom to Israel?” and the two on their sad journey to Emmaus, 
saying, “ But we trusted that it had been He which should 
have redeemed Israel.” 

From the powerful epistles of St. Paul, we learn that these 
secular, Uteral, and worldly views of Christianity greatly cor- 
rupted the early Christian Church and fathers, touching a per- 
sonal, and even an immediate, reign of Christ on earth. Many 
of these fathers taught that Christ’s second advent would occur 
in their day. Clement of Rome, the fellow-laborer of Paul, 
it is said, “did hourly expect the kingdom of God.” Nor 
were these views derived wholly from their interpretation of 
the prophecies. In the “ Quarterly Review,” 1843, July num- 
ber, Dr. Whedon shows, by a most conclusive argument from 
history, that during the captivity the Jews imbibed, more or 
less, ideas from Zoroaster and other sources, of a chiliastic char- 
acter, that were at length traditionally bequeathed to the early 
Christian Church, with many other crudities not taught by the 
inspired apostles ; and he concludes that “chiliasm is a rabbin- 
ical, or rather Babylonian, Judaism, transferred into the Cliis- 
tian Church.” The tendency of humanity has always been to 
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becloud or sink the sublime spiritual realities of divine things, 
from spirit to letter, from form to skepticism. And such are 
the driftings of large portions of the Church of to-day. “The 
letter killeth.” 

We now propose to show that the Scriptures do not support 
the view of such a millennium as the premillenarians hold, 

We have already said the word millennium is not found in 
Scripture, and hence it is a word invented to describe a cer- 
tain state of things supposed to be taught in the Scriptures ; 
and to this we have no objection, only allow each to be his own 
judge what that Scripture state of things is, and not assume, 
because some have so used the word, that it meant what it can- 
not be shown the Bible teaches. Nothing, then, can be more 
important and cardinal, than for us to find as nearly as possible 
what the Scriptures do teach, as to the final state of things on 
earth under the Gospel dispensation. To this we now call at- 
tention. Then we shall give our view of what the millennium 
is, if the reader prefers that term. 

That we may keep the precise point before our minds with- 
out waste of words, we will attempt to support this PROPOsI- 
TION: That Christianity, before the second advent, betore the 
resurrection, and before the final judgment, is to spread and 
prevail on earth—though sin and violence will also more or 
less prevail—producing great changes and revolutions, until it 
shall become the prevailing earthly influence. 

It will not be doubted, that among the many Old Testament 
Scriptures the following embrace in their general significance 
the whole gospel dispensation, and are now being fulfilled. 
And these being the strongest passages found descriptive of 
good ever to occur on earth before the end of time, let it be © 
carefully noted how they prove that the Gospel will prevail, 
by its ordinary means, and become general at least in the 
earth, without hang: it will extirpate all sin, or sinners, be- 
fore the end; or that the righteous dead will be raised before 
this state of great religious prosperity; or even hinting that 
Christ will appear in person during the same. 

“So shall my word be that goeth forth out of my mouth: it 
shall not return unto me void, it shall accomplish that which I 
please.” Isa. lv, 11. What does God please respecting his 
word? That it shall be preached in all the world by a living 
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ministry, and that all shall be saved by it who will accept it on 
his terms—all whose faith comes by hearing. It will yet be so 
preached, for the sure word of prophecy never fails. 

“Ask of me, and I shall give thee the heathen for thine in- 
heritance, and the uttermost parts of the earth for thy posses 
sion.” Psa. ii, 8. Such is the Father’s promise to his well be- 
foved Son, and it was never in more rapid process of fulfillinent 
than at this hour. But it is objected that it is also said in 
this connection, ‘Thou shalt break them with a rod of iron ; 
thou shalt dash them in pieces as a potter’s vessel.” Truly: 
and this harmonizes with our proposition, and with much other 
Scripture, namely, that this Gospel preached in heathen or pa- 
gan lands will make sin and oppression visible, ahd a struggle 
avill follow between light and darkness, and war and blood- 
shed will be, as has been the result of increasing light, as the 
only possible way, as things are, to progress and reform. “It 
must needs be that offenses come,” The voices of Scripture and 
history teach alike on this subject. This is the sense in which 
Christ came, not to send peace on earth, but a sword. Hence, 
Christ, in answer to a question about his second coming and 
the end of the world, said, “'Take heed that no man deceive 
you. For many shall come in my name, saying, I am Christ ; 
and shall deceive many. And ye shall hear of wars and 
rumors of wars: see that ye be not troubled: for all these things 
must come to pass, but the end is not yet.” Matt. xxiv, 4-6. 
Then follows a most terrific description of the persecution, false 
prophets, revolution, and bloodshed, which will accompany the 
spread of his Gospel in the last (or later) days. Here was the 
misleading and fatal mistake of modern adventists: these 
wars and rumors of wars they took as the signs of Christ’s zm- 
mediate coming, which he made the sure event to precede 
the coming, without indicating any length of time which should 
occur between those two great epochs. These events were to be 
the results of. gospel extensions. On that one mistake, more 
than any other, was founded the great delusion that has in 
our own day caused the shipwreck of so many honest, but 
mistaken souls. Many on the discovery of their error have, 
with Christign meekness and modesty, renounced it, and re- 
turned to their former Christian belief and Christian homes in 
the Churches; others persist in being repeatedly deceived. 
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Directly to the same point of the jast quotation is the proph- 
ecy of Daniel, already quoted for another purpose: “ And in 
the days of these kings shall the God of heaven set up a king- 
dom, which shall never be destroyed: and the kingdom: shall 
not be left to other people, but it shall break in pieces and con- 
sume all these kingdoms, and it shall stand forever.” Dan. ii, 44. 
Here Christianity is represented as a kingdom, everlasting, age 
gressive, and conquering kingdom, destructive to its opposites. 
Such, too, has been its record in its onward march, and what 
shall prevent its consummation ? 

“For the earth shall be filled with the knowledge of the 
glory of the Lord, as the waters cover the sea.” Hab. ii, 14. 
Nothing shot of a very general spread of Christianity at least, 
ean be said to fulfill this prophecy. . 

The prophecies are very specific, that both Jews and Gen- 
tiles, in the future—dateless, it may be—shall be alike sharers 
in the gospel successes; tor when “the fullness of the Gentiles 
is come in,” then “the blindness in part which has happened 
unto Israel” will, no doubt, through Gentile missionary la- 
bors, give place to “the true Light which lighteth every man 
that cometh into the world.” For “from the rising of the sun 
even unto the going down of the same, my name,” says God, 
“shall be great among the Gentiles, and in every place incense 
shall be offered unto my name, and a pure offering.” Mal. i, 11. 
Christianity is not to be a failure in this world, however many 
individuals may fail to profit by it, and make it to themselves 
a savor of death unto death. 

Carefully note now what is promised to Israel: “ Hear the 
word of the Lord, O ye nations, and declare it in the isles 
afar off, and say, He that scattered Israel will gather him, 
and keep him, as a shepherd doth his flock.” Jer. xxxi, 10. 
“For I will take you from among the heathen, and gather 
you out of all countries, and will bring you into your own 
iand. Then will I sprinkle clean water upon-you, and ye 
shall be clean: from all your filthiness, and from all your 
idols, will I cleanse you.” Ezek. xxxvi, 24,25. That the 
prophecy that foretold that Israel should be scattered has 
been most palpably and literally fulfilled, their history attests. 
The descendants of Benjamin and Judah alone may be traced 
and counted by millions, from seven to ten, scattered in every 
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nation, and speaking every language under heaven. What im- 
pious unbelief, then, is that which doubts that these sons of 
Abraham will, in the ongoings of Christ’s kingdom, be gath- 
ered! “The Lord s!:all set his hand again the second time to 
recover the remnant of his people, which shall be left... and 
shall assemble the outcasts of Israel, and gather together the dis- 
persed of Judah from the four corners of the earth.” Isa. xi, 
11,12. “ Behold, I will bring them from the north country, and 
gather them from the coasts of the earth.” Jer. xxxi,8. “Thou 
shalt yet plant vines upon the mountains of Samaria.” Jer. 
xxxi, 5. “And I will plant them upon their land, and they 
shall no more be pulled up out of their land which I have given 
them, saith the Lord thy God.” Amos ix, 15. Thus abun- 
dant proof is found in both Testaments that these sons of Abra- 
ham will, in considerable numbers, at least, in some unknown 
future return to the faith of Abraham, and probably to the 
land given to Abraham and his seed forever, from which they 
have been driven for their infidelity. It were easy to multiply 
these quotations, equally clear and pointed. And while they 
show that the kingdom of Christ has not yet accemplished its 
full victories, but surely will, they do not indicate any personal 
reign of his on earth. The Hebrew Scriptures are as silent as 
night on the subject of a thousand years’ personal reign, or any 
other support of the premillennium theory. And though they 
speak as repeatedly and fully of the spread and empire of 
Scripture holiness, they say nothing in conflict with the teach- 
ings, especially of the New Testament, that sinners, wicked 
men, and seducers will wax worse and worse, as the result 
of their ripened iniquity, and that a falling away of Chris- 
tians too will yet occur. Dr. Schaff says: “The preaching of 
the Gospel through the Roman world preceded the end of the 
Jewish state; and the preaching of the Gospel through the 
whole world will be the sign of the end of the aton outos.” 

Alford says: “The apostasy of the latter days, and the uni- 
versal dispersion of missions, are the two signs of the end 
drawing near.” 

The New Testament is as explicit and direct in setting forth 
the world-wide spread of Christianity, and as silent of any per- 
sonal earthly reign of Christ. 

The language of the original commissivn of the ministry by 
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its Author is significant: “Go ye into all the world, and 
preach the Gospel to every creature.” Mark xvi, 15. Twice 
the universality of this Gospel and its preaching is alluded to 
in these few and condensed words: “ But ye shall receive 
power, after that the Holy Ghost is come upon you: and ye 
shall be witnesses unto me both in Jerusalem, and in all 
Judea, and in Samaria, and unto the uttermost parts of the 
earth.” Acts i, 8. All true ministers of Christ to the end of 
time are included in these promises. ‘ And this Gospel of the 
kingdom shall be preached in all the world for a witness unto 
all nations; and then shall the end come.” Matt. xxiv, 14. 
These remarkable words of Christ were in answer to the ques- 
tion, ‘“‘ What shall be the sign of thy coming, and of the end 
of the world?” What could be plainer, or more conclusive 4 
On this passage, Dr. Whedon has the following appreciative 
and judicious remarks :— 


Gospel of the kingdom—The doctrines of Messiah’s universal 
kingdum. Shall be preached in all the world—In all nations, and 
thereby the Messiah’s universal kingdom become universally ac- 
knowledged. Mark says the Gospel must be published among 
all nations. It is certainly difficult to study these various 
phrases, Gospel of the kingdom in all the world—unto all nations 
—among all nations, without seeing the necessity of bringing 
them into association with those many texts which describe the 
conversion of the world to Christianity. Certainly the narra- 
tives of the travels of the apostles into distant countries, as late 
‘tradition has specified, are too scanty, if not too apocryphal, to 
be quoted as the fulfillment of this verse. For a witness—Wit- 
ness that all men might believe. John i, 7. Our Lord does not 
here say, as some construe his words, that the Gospel shall be 
preached for a witness against all nations, but fo all nations. 
Assuredly God does not send the Gospel to increase men’s con- 
demnation. This would make it intentionally the poison rather 
than the bread of life. Then shall the end come—What end ? 
Unless our Lord answered very deceptively, he meant the end 
about which they inquired, namely, the end of the world. Nor 
is it of the slightest consequence to argue that our Lord here 
does not say that all the world will be converted, and that its 
conversion will last a long mundane period. To describe the 
millennium is not his purpose. He alludes to it, in order to show 
his disciples that the tribulation of the destruction of Jerusalem 
is not the tribulation of the judgment; for the predestined uni- 
versal spread of the Gospel stands between them. The millen- 
nium first, and then the second advent. 

We may also add that there is a sort of perspective in proph- 
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ecy. The nearer event, as in a painting, is drawn full size, but 
the more distant dwindles to a point. See note on xxiii, 39. 

On the whole, perhaps, all this paragraph is clear. Commo- 
tions and persecutions shall come, but these are not the tokens of 
the eNp. On the contrary, you shall be preserved from their 
power, that you may secure that universal Gospel diffusion for 
which the Church is founded and suffers, and which lies between 
the destruction of Jerusalem and the end of the world. 


“And the seventh angel sounded; and there were great 
voices in heaven, saying, The kingdoms of this world are be- 
come the kingdoms of our Lord, and of his Christ; and he shall 
reign [not a thousand years] for ever and ever.” Rev. xi, 15, 
How will these earthly kingdoms have become the kingdoms 
of Christ? By these earthly kings, emperors, and presidents 
stepping down and out, and Jesus Christ in human form and 
person stepping in, for a thousand years, and literally taking 
up the details of administration of governmental offices? The 
very thought is as antagonistic to Scripture teaching as it is to 
a pure and lofty spirituality. On this the late unique and la- 
mented Bishop Thomson has these pungent remarks :— 


The misinterpretation of the kingly character of Christ, re- 
sulting from national pride, was the reason why Jesus so grad- 
ually revealed his claims to the Jews. ... This false view of 
Christ’s kingly office, which caused the Jewish nation to reject 
him, is taken by those who expect him, at his second coming, to 
establish a civil government, and to reign personally on the 
earth. Is it not a lowering of our conception of his character to 
suppose him occupying a limited throne, using a copper seal, 
wearing a golden crown; to suppose Paul acting as Secretary of 
War; Peter as Secretary of the Navy; the beloved disciple, as 
Secretary of State; Matthew, counting his coin, as Secretary of 
the Treasury; Bartholomew, among the mail-bags, bargaining 
with contractors; St. James, superintending the revenue, and re- 
vising the tariff; Luke, the beloved physician, drawing sword at 
the head of the army? Is this our idea of the King of kings, 
after eighteen huudred years of Christian progress? And are 
such to be the employments of apostles, after eighteen centuries 
in glory ? 

It was such a kingdom as this that Judas wanted in which to 
display his financial talents, and such a one that the devil desired 
our Lord to establish. In his last temptation he points to the 
world and all its kingdoms, and their glory, as they appear to 
him who knows all things, and says, in effect, to Christ: You 
are come a king; the Jews expect you to make David’s throne 
that of the world; comply with their expectations; cast in your 
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lot with me, for I have possession. With my control over mind, 
and yours over matter, nothing can stand in the way of your uni- 
versal dominion, Only let my authority be undisputed in the 
temple, and yours shall be unquestioned in the field and the 
cabinet, The spiritual course, which you have marked out for 
yourself, is one of darkness and distress. I will resist you even 
unto death.— Evidences of Revelation, pp. 259, 260. 


Yet Jesus is a King; this he admitted when interrogated by 
Pilate: but in a far more exalted sense than premillenarians 
claim. Though the people clamored for it, and attempted by 
force to make him an earthly king, his whole life, ministry, 
and teaching declared, “ My kingdom is not of this world.” 
His throne is the great heart of the universe—earth and heaven. 
For want of space we omit more than half our Scripture selec- 
tions on this part of our subject. But enough are given. It 
is remarkable that the premillenarians rely almost wholly on 
one passage of Scripture to support this theory, even though 
their exposition of that passage does: so much violence to the 
general teaching of the Bible. Such a violation of the laws of 
interpretation renders it possible to make the Scriptures sup- 
port any absurdity imaginable. Once admit their method 
of expounding a figurative passage, and we can sail into any 
port on the sea of inspiration. This passage is their chief 
reliance: “And I saw the souls of them that were be- 
headed for the witness of Jesus, and for the word of God, 
and which had not worshiped the beast, neither his image, 
neither had received his mark upon their foreheads, or in 
their hands; and they lived and reigned with Christ a thon- 
sand years. But the rest of the dead lived not again until 
the thousand years were finished. This is the first resurrec- 
tion.” Rev. xx, 4, 5. 

A surface survey of this passage would seem to support 
their theory, if we allow certain points to be assumed. But a 
critical exegesis of the passage spoils its whole force for that pur- 
pose. Itislikethe whole book of Revelation, highly symbolical, 
and often of very doubtful interpretation, and hence very un- 
suitable to found any theory upon, and even to support a theory, 
except one that is well sustained by other Scripture proofs. 
The interpretation given to this passage in support of the pre- 
millenarian views is not only*unsustained by other passages, 
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but often and powerfully confronted and overthrown by them! 
Such a use of this passage is reckless and unscholarly. The 
leading terms of the text are doubtful, at least, and evidently 
not to be understood literally—J saw the souls. Literally, souls 
are not seen—cannot be seen ; being immaterial, they are invis- 
ible. It is not said that these souls were reclothed with their 
long-since mutilated bodies, nor is it said those bodies were 
raised at all. Hence, it must be admitted there is something 
in this passage figurative or symbolic, for it cannot be literally 
true. Therefore, what is more natural or more probable than 
that the living again, or re-living, is the reappearance on earth 
of the spirit, or moral status, or Christian heroism of the old 
martyrs? The spirit of the martyrs, once driven from earth to 
heaven by violence, will reappear, or rise up on earth, before 
the resurrection of bodies, and will reiyn with Christ in his 
spiritual kingdom, which then will have “ broken in pieces and 
consumed all these [other] kingdoms;” for His “is an ever- 
lasting kingdom,” and in some glorious sense the righteous 
shall yet inherit the earth, under the growth and triumph of 
his kingdom that was, that zs, and is to be. The resurrection of 
souls is not used in Scripture; nor is the resurrection of bod- 
ies ever indicated by the use of the word sowl, or souls, in any 
other Scripture. By what rule of exegesis, then, is it pressed 
into that meaning here? The term sowls must, therefore, be 
used here in some uncommon sense: why, then, may not the 
term “lived and lived again” be used in some uncommon 
sense also? Such an interpretation only makes Scripture 
teaching harmonious on this subject. There is no mention of 
bodies or flesh in this passage at all. 

More: Resurrection does not always mean in Scripture res- 
urrection of body. “Iam the resurrection and the life,” said 
Christ. “ And I will raise him up at the last day,” is spoken 
of as something peculiar to the righteous, while the Bible rep- 
resent the good and bad alike as rising from the dead. “So, 
also, is the resurrection of the dead,” describes the heavenly 
state. Likewise, “In the resurrection they neither marry nor 
are given in marriage.” The resurrection means often iu 
Scripture something besides the resurrection of the body; 
why, then, may it not here, (if it is implied at all,) especially 
when such an interpretation better harmonizes the Bible? A 
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spiritual rather than physical state is often thus indicated ; so it 
is in this passage in Revelation. 

Our view of this probable meaning of the passage in ques- 
tion is much strengthened by the argument, reductio ad absurd- 
um. The absurd consequences which follow the view of it 
taught by premillenarians are many, and very apparent. 

If Christ is to make his second advent immediately after the 
distruction of antichrist, up to which time the saints will be 
persecuted and oppressed, when and where are they to enjoy that 
rest and prosperity so abundantly promised them, as we have 
above shown, which will take place before his coming? These 
two described states of things cannot exist together. Which 
now shall we do: set aside all our Scripture proofs here given 
of the future spread and triumph of the Gospel, or set aside 
this strange premillenarian interpretation of the passage ? 

This coming of Christ, as is represented, separates the ad- 
vent from the day of judgment at least “a thousand years,” 
which is against the uniform Scripture representation, where 
these two events are nearly always associated. When He will 
come again to earth it will be to judge the world, and no inti- 
mations are given that any time is to elapse between those 
events. “I charge thee before the Lord Jesus Christ, who 
shall judge the quick and the dead at his appearing and king- 
dom.” “ Behold, the Lord cometh with ten thousand of his 
saints to execute judgment upon all.” ‘The Lord Jesus shall 
be revealed from heaven with his mighty angels, in flaming 
fire taking vengeance on them that know not God, and that 
obey not the Gospel of our Lord Jesus Christ: who shall be 
punished with everlasting destruction from the presence of the 
Lord, and from the glory of his power; when he shall come to 
be gloritied in his saints, and to be admired in all them that 
believe in that day.” These Scriptures and their parallels 
read quite differently, from the assertion that the rest of the 
dead—meaning dead bodies—lived not again till a thousand 
years after His coming. It adds to the absurdity of this theory, 
also, that nothing is said in this passage of his coming at all, in 
any sense—personal or otherwise. Professor Duffield says :— 


The Greek word parousia has a fixed and definite meaning 
eculiar to indicate Christ’s coming, but is not the word ordinari- 
y meaning to come, and is a term which denotes as precisely as 
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possible by any single word, personal presence. And in seventeen 
cases out of eighteen in our Scriptures this term is used to denote 
his second coming to judgment.* 


But it is noticeable that this parousia does not occur in the 
favorite and almost solitary passage of premillenarians, nor, 
indeed, is there any other term in this passage intimating 
Christ’s coming—or any reigning, except as he reigns now, 
only more generally and perfectly. 

The Greek term parousia, used to indicate the coming of Titus, 
2 Cor. vii, 6; the personal “ bodily presence” of Paul, 2 Cor. 
x, 10; “the coming of Stephanas,” 1 Cor. xvi, 17; “‘ my com- 
ing to you again,” Phil. i, 26; “the promise of his coming,” 
2 Peter iii, 4,+ and many other cases we might quote, is used 
where a personal presence or coming is taught. _ How strange, 
then, that in this famous passage, if it was intended to teach 
the second personal coming, or advent of Christ, this nearly 
uniform term used for that porpose is here omitted! Every 
presumption lies against such a supposition. Much other 
plain and direct Scripture would be required to overcome this 
argument from this omission. 

Then the view that Satan, after the second advent, is to be 
loosed, and gather armies and go forth to fight battles (Gog and 
Magog) against the Lord and his people, is repugnant to the 
whole significance of inspiration. When Christ the judge shall 
come devils will be awed into silence, waiting their awful 
doom in the fire prepared for them. ‘That Wicked” will 
have his day and battles before Christ comes, “ whom the Lord 
shall consume with the spirit of his mouth, and shall destroy 
with the brightness of his coming.” 2 Thess. ii, 8. Then and 
there the conqueror of the wilderness and Joseph’s new tomb 
will deliver up His mediatorial kingdom, and he whose right it 
is will reign in heaven, earth, and hell, and fight no more bat- 
tles in the flesh with his long since conquered enemy. 

On this passage (Rev. xx, 4) Dr. Adam Clarke says: “I am 
satisfied that this period [a thousand years] should not be taken 
literally. It may signify that there shall be a long and undis- 
turbed state of Christianity; and so universally shall the gos- 
pel spirit prevail, that it will appear as if Christ reigned upon 

* Professor Duffield’s ‘‘ Discourse on the Second Advent,” p. 24. 
+ See “ Robinson’s Greek and English Lexicon of the New Testament.” 


Fourtu Series, Vou. XX VIIL—29 
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earth ; which will in effect be the case, because his spirit shall 
rule in the hearts of men.... As to the term ‘thousand 
years,’ it is a mystic number among the Jews.” The binding 
of Satan a thousand years, and his being then loosed, he con- 
tinues: “ These can be only symbolic representations, utterly 
incapable of the sense usually put upon them.” 

Mr. Wesley says of these thousand years, “ The danger does 
not lie in maintaining that the thousand years are yet to come, 
but in interpreting them, whether past or to come, in a gross 
and carnal sense.” 

The “Pocket Commentary” says of the thousand years, 
“As seven mystically implies universality, so a thonsand im- 
plies perfection, whether in good or evil. Thousand symbolizes 
that the world. is perfectly leavened by the Divine. . . . Then 
shall our present defective governments give place to perfect 
governments in both Church and State.” Such might well be 
called a reign of Christ. This, too, is a common form of 
Scripture representation—a personality used to represent the 
spirit of events. “I am the resurrection and the life,” said 
Christ: meaning, that he is the author of that state. 

“ Behold, I will send you Elijah the prophet before the com- 
ing of the great and dreadful day of the Lord,” said Mala- 
chi; language which the Baptist himself did not understand, 
though he was that very Elias. The prophet of Horeb reap- 
peared on earth before Christ only in the rough, honest, and 
lofty spirit of him who was “the voice of one crying in the 
wilderness.” 

Christ will reign, not in the flesh and in person, but in spirit 
and in power; not literally one thousand years, but an indefi- 
nate and perfect season; while sin and Satan will be compara- 
tively bound, checked, pushed to the rear, but not destroyed 
before the judgment. For there will be sin, intensified it may 
be, but less general, till Christ comes. 

In like manner the souls of them that were beheaded for 
the witness of Jesus will reappear on earth, or be seen only in 
the spirit of the martyrs; for nothing is said of their bodies, 
which would be essential to their being seen. If our readers 
will examine carefully the point, they will be impressed with 
the uniform representation in Scripture, that all human proba- 
tion occurs this side of the second advent, as well as this side 
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of the resurrection and judgment-day, Nota passage is known 
to us that speaks differently. Those three great and sulemn 
events are placed at the end of this world and state, and are 
introductory to the next world, which is always treated as a 
world of retribution only. These events, though sometimes 
treated separately by inspired writers, are usually spoken of as 
occurring at the same time, and are never represented as occur- 
ring at periods remote from each other. The numerous Script- 
ure quotations we have here given for other purposes are 
equally in point to prove this. 

The spirit of martyrdom is here set forth as a model of what 
will be in earth, and what is sure to share the first consideration 
and honor of the blessed Master in this world and the world to 
come. But what a gross and groveling thought, that these 
martyrs are to leave their heavenly abode and reward, to come 
back to our earth, with flesh and bones, to work out another 
probation in conflict with their already conquered foe! And 
how little Scripture support, when the few passages claimed 
come under a close analysis, and the use of those few betraying 
the usual and fatal blunder of looking at the /etter rather than 
the spirit of Scripture—the great error of the pharisaical doe- 
tors before Christ, as they so expounded the law and the 
prophets as to mislead and overthrow their nation. ‘The 
letter killeth,” now as then. 

There are other difficulties, absurdities even, in the premil- 
lennium theory, as compared with Scripture teaching generally. 
That theory assails the Bible doctrine of the close of probation 
before the second advent. But for this one passage, and its 
careless and non-spiritual construction, who would have gath- 
ered the first hint from Bible reading that believers would be 
raised from the grave a thousand years before Christ should 
leave his mediatorial throne, enjoying their reward with him 
here on earth before the judgment-day! Equally absurd is the 
supposition that the resurrection of the dead, so generally 
spoken of in connection with the last judgment, is the resur- 
rection of the wicked only, when the Scriptures name the right- 
eous and the wicked in the one and only resurrection of human 
bodies ever spoken of there. ‘“ Many of them that sleep in the 
dust of the earth shall awake, some to everlasting life, and some 
to shame and everlasting contempt.” Dan. xii, 2. “ Marvel not 
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at this: for the hour is coming, in the which all that are in the 
graves shall hear his voice, and shall come forth; they that 
have done good, unto the resurrection of life; and they that 
have done evil, unto the resurrection of damnation.” John v, 
28, 29. ‘And I saw the dead, small and great, [meaning all 
the dead,] stand before God; and the books were opened,” ete. 
Rey. xx, 12. These, and many other passages, place the res- 
urrection of al] men, good and bad, at one time, and connect 
the same immediately with the future and general judgment ; 
and how unlike all the teachings of premillenarians is obvious. 

What a jar is felt all through God’s moral universe by that 
necessitated supposition, that in or after Christ’s supreme 
earthly reign of a thousand years, in a resurrection and heav- 
enly state with his dear children, Satan is loosed, and renews 
his raids on God’s empire! We can much sooner believe that 
last and spasmodic effort of Satan will occur in this probation- 
ary state of Christianity than after its close, and the redeemed 
have worn their crowns a thousand years. 

The wheat and tares will grow together till the end—scoffers 
also will be here till the last, and in many respects, “as the 
days of Noah were, so shall the coming of the Son of man be.” 
Apostasies and “a falling away” have occurred ever and anon 
among men and angels ever since probation began, and what 
reason have we to doubt they will continue, more or less, till 
probation ends? It will be so as long as humanity remains 
unglorified in heaven. Wicked men and seducers shall wax 
worse and worse, while he that hath clean hands shall grow 
stronger and stronger, is philosophical as it is scriptural. 

This apostasy, prophecied of, may be special and brief, or 
only occasional, as now and always, or otherwise; but in any 
event it will be limited by the judgment. But all that does 
not show that sin, or apostasy, will be the general order of 
things in the last days, any more than in the wheat field the 
tares shall be the prevailing product. Revelation does not par- 
ticularize these events, they are there only outlined. But if 
the Conqueror of death and hell is to submit himself to an- 
other combat with Satan, and subject all the righteous dead to 
a thousand years of warfare with the prince of darkness, Cal- 
vary and Olivet are robbed of their transcendent glory, and all 
the army of the living God is covered with sackcloth; and 
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we all grow chill as we think of the children of the resurrec- 
tion and immortality coming back to mingle long ages in the 
vileness of this mundane system. This necessarily brief exam- 
ination of so many-sided a subject suggests the great danger 
of construing one or a few passages of Scripture in a way 
that conflicts with the significance of inspiration as a whole, 
and especially where so many cardinals in Bible doctrines are 
connected, as with this subject. Holy Scripture does not con- 
flict with itself; and if we, by our exposition, force that result, 
so much the worse for our exposition. 

Nor can we divest ourself of the conviction, in tracing the 
arguments and expositions of the premillennium advocates, that 
they show what has been apparent in all ages of the Church, 
a ruinous tendency to lower the status of Christianity from its 
lofty spiritual verity to the secular and ritual. “God is a 
Spirit,” and so is Christianity, and not a tangible and palpable 
substance. But man “is of the earth, earthy,” and he de- 
grades all that he touches which is above himself. By this 
means the ancient Jews counted themselves out of Christ’s 
spiritual kingdom. A literal king or none, they cried. Thus, 
too, the modern adventists, because they loved and courted the 
speedy appearing of the Son of man, seizing and torturing a 
few Scriptures, have struck out blindly for unknown seas, and 
- now steer wilder and wilder amid the rocks and quicksands 
incident to their honest, but rash mistake in the outset. They 
remind us of Cicero, in his treatise of Old Age, where he repre- 
sents the elder Cato as holding opinions of which he was fond, 
rather than such as he could demonstrate. 

If, as we think, premillenarianism serves to weaken our 
confidence in Christianity and its achievements, showing it to 
be, prospectively, a comparative failure, furnishing but little 
hope to the far-off regions yet in the shadow of death, and no 
hope of the resurrection of our race, except one long deferred ; 
the view we have here set forth fills us with confidence, faith, 
and zeal for the world’s salvation, breathing power and effi- 
ciency into all our home and foreign missionary work, fazth to 
prayers, and strength to our uplifted hands. “This Gospel of 
the kingdom shall be preached in all the world.”— Christ. 
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Art. IV.—OF THE PECULIARITIES OF TITIE PASTORAL 
EPISTLES. * 


THE Pastoral Epistles form one of the most difficult problems 
in isagogical and exegetical theology. This is evident, first, 
from the fact that so many theologians, eminent alike for their 
profound scholarship, patient research, and critical skill, have 
arrived at different conclusions in reference to their author- 
ship, the time and place of their composition, their style and 
contents; and, secondly, from the existence of an immense 
literature on the subject. Certain it is that they contain many 
important passages in regard to the doctrine of the person of 
Christ, his redemptive work and mediatorial office, the in- 
spiration of the sacred Scriptures, the fall and redemp- 
tion of man, regeneration, etc. Nor is it to be overlooked 
that, besides many practical suggestions as to personal piety 
and church discipline, they afford us a deep insight not only 
into the intimate personal relations that existed between the 
great Apostle to the Gentiles and his colaborers, but into the 
state and condition of the Apostolic Church as well. The 
simplicity of the latter forms a striking contrast to the com- 
plex constitution and preposterous assumptions of the Roman 
Catholic Church. 

And yet the genuineness of these epistles has been repeat- 
edly and severely attacked, especially in modern times. 
Schleiermacher ¢ opened the attack by declaring the first 
Epistle to Timothy to be a miserable compilation from the 
other two; while Eichhorn,t De Wette,§ and T. C. Baur | 
maintained that all three epistles are historically and exegetic- 
ally incomprehensible ; and a host of smaller critics followed 
in their footsteps. De Wette, however, admitted that they 
are as well attested by external or historical evidences as the 

* See an article on the same subject, by Chaplain Steinwenden, in the February 
and March (1875) numbers of ‘‘ Der Beweis des Glaubens,” to which we are in- 
debted for much that is valuable in the present article. 

+ Ueber den Sogenannten Ersten Brief an Timotheus, (1807.) 

+ Hinleitung in das Neue Testament, (1824-27.) 

§ Lehrbuch der Histor. Krit, Einleitung in die Kanon. Biicher des Neuen Testaments, 
(1826-47.) 

|| Die Sogenannten Pastoralbriefe des Apostle’s Paulus aufs Neue Kritisirt, (1835 ;) 
aud Paulus der Apostel Jesu Christi, (1845-66.) 
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other epistles of St. Paul. True, there have not been wanting 
many strong-and able defenders of the genuineness of the Pas- 
toral Epistles. Among them may be mentioned Bleek,* M. 
Baumgarten,t Wiesinger,t Heydenreich,§ Matthies,| Wiese- 
ler,{ Van Oosterzee,** Guericke,t++ Reuss,t{ Huther,$§ Cony- 
beare and Howson,|| Lewin, Whedon,*** besides most of 
the English commentators on the New Testament. Others, like 
Professor Scharlingtt+ of Copenhagen,-leave the subject unde- 
cided ; while still others, honest seekers after truth, are as yet 
unable to see their way through all the difficulties that sur- 
round these epistles. 

It is not proposed in this article to remove these difficulties. 
To do so would require more time and space than we have at 
our command. A brief examination of the doctrinal contents 
of these epistles of the Constitution of the Apostolic Church as 
presupposed by them, of the allusion to heresy, and of the lin- 
guistic peculiarities found in them, is all that is attempted. 

I. Let us, then, first, briefly examine the doctrinal contents 
of the Pastoral Epistles, and see how far, or rather how near, 
they correspond with the teachings of St. Paul, as laid down 
in his other writings. 


HistoricaAL NOTICcEs. 


A careful and unbiased student of the Pastoral Epistles can 
searcely fail to notice that they bear the impress of St. Paul’s 


* Introduction to the New Testament, (English Translation: T. & T. Clark, 
Edinburgh.) 

+ Die Aechseit der Pastoralbriefe. 

t “ Biblical Commentary on the New Testament,” (in connection with the work 
of Olshausen. English Translation: T. & T. Clark, Edinburgh.) 

§ Die Pastoralbriefe Pauli Erklart. 

| Erkliirung der Pastoralbriefe. 

“ Chronologie des Apostolischen Zeitalters. 

** Tr, J. P. Lange’s ‘Commentary on the New Testament,” (English Transla- 
tion, edited by Dr. Phil. Schaff.) 

++ Neutestamentliche Isagogik. 

tt Die Geschichte der Heil Schriften des Neun Testaments. 

S$ In Meyer’s Crit. Exeget. Commentar iiber das Neue Testament. 

|| “The Life and Epistles of the Apostle Paul.” 

44 “The Life and Epistles of St. Paul.” 

*** “ Commentary on New Testament,” vol. iv. (New York: Nelson & Phillips.) 

+++ “Die Neuesten Untersuchungen tiber die Sog. Pastoralbriefe des Neuen Testaments. 
(German Translation from the Danish original.) 
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mind. Not only does his name stand at the beginning of the 
three epistles, (MatAo¢ ’AnéatoAo¢ "Inood Xprorod,) but repeated 
references are found in the context to the Gospel committed to 
his trust, (1 Tim. ii, 11; ii,7; 2 Tim. ii, 8; iv, 17; Titus i, 3; 
cf. Rom. ii, 16; xvi, 25;) to facts in his life, sueh as having per- 
secuted the Church, (1 Tim. i, 13 ;) to his conversion, (1 Tim. 
i, 18-16 ;) to his persecutions and afflictions at Antioch, Ico- 
nium, and Lystra, (2 Tim. iii, 11;) to his aequaintance with 
Timothy’s family, (2 Tim. i, 5;) to his many fellow-laborers, 
(Demas, 2 Tim. iv, 10; cf. Col. iv, 14; Philem. 24; Tychi- 
cus, 2 Tim.iv, 12; Titus iii, 12; cf. Acts xx,4; Ephes. vi, 21; 
Col. iv, 7; Lucas, 2 Tim. iv, 11; cf. Acts xvi, 10; xx, 5; 
xxi, 18; Col. iv, 14; Philem. 24; Marcus, 2 Tim. iv, 11; ef. 
Col. iv, 10; Philem. 13; Aguila and Priscilla, 2 Tim. iy, 19; 
ef. Acts xviii, 2; Rom. xviii, 3; 1 Cor. xviii, 19; Erastus, 
2 Tim. iv, 20; ef. Acts xix, 22; Rom. xvi, 23; Trophimus, 
2 Tim. iv, 20; ef. Acts xx, 4; xxi, 29; Apollos, Titus iii, 13; 
ef. Acts xviii, 24; xix, 1; 1 Cor. i, 12; iii, 6-12; xvi, 12;) to 
the Churches he founded in Ephesus, (2 Tim. i, 17; iv, 12) in 
Thessalonica, (2 Tim. iv, 10;) in Galatia, (2 Tim. iv, 19;) in 
Corinth, (2 Tim. iv, 20;) in Troas, (2 Tim. iv, 13;) and to 
his imprisonment and defense at Rome, (2 Tim. iv, 6-8, 
16, 17.) 

Upon this historical background the doctrinal system of the 
Pastoral Epistles rises to view. True, it does not appear as 
complete as in the more elaborate epistles of the great apos- 
tle; yet a close examination of it will reveal the Pauline 
method. The starting point is 


THE FALLEN AND DEPRAVED CONDITION OF MAN. ° 


All men are sinners, and, therefore, stand in need of salvation 
through the mercy of God, (1 Tim. ii, 4; Titus iii, 5.) They 
are foolish, disobedient, deceived, serving diverse lusts and 
pleasures, living in malice and envy, hateful and hating one 
another, (7Aavepevor, dvonrot, drevdeic, Ervdvuiat Kai H)dovai TotKt- 
Aa, KoomKa éemudvuia, ev Kakia Kai Pddvm didyovtec, otvynrol, 
puoodvrec, GAAnAove, (Titus ii, 12; iii, 3.) Nor is this all: they 
are unto every good work reprobate, (mpd¢ nav Epyov dyadov 
adéxor,) and therefore exposed to destruction and perdition, 
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(dAedpog ai dndAaa, Titus i, 16; 1 Tim. vi, 9; cf. 2 Thess. 
i, 9; ii, 3; Rom. ix, 22.) In this sad condition not only the 
Gentiles are found, but the Jews as well, («ai syeic, etc., Titus 
iii, 3,) who profess to know God, but in their works deny him ; 
(Titus i, 16; cf. Rom. ii, 17-24;) and who, notwithstanding 
their zeal for the law, (1 Tim. i, 7; ef. Romans x, 2,) are 
abominable and disobedient, (GdeAveroi Kai derdeic, Titus i, 16.) 
Does not this brief delineation of man’s sinful state forcibly re- 
mind us of the awful picture on the same subject drawn by the 
same hand in the first and second chapters of the Epistle to the 
Romans? Is not a similarity of thought and expression per- 
ceptible ¢ 


Or Gop’s PurposE To SAVE MAN. 


But just as sin and death are universal, (1 Tim. v,6; cf. Rom, 
v, 12; 1 Cor. xv, 21; Eph. iv, 18,) so, too, are salvation from 
sin, (owrgpia,) and eternal life, (¢w7,) which God has provided for 
man ; wherefore he is called Zwrip, (1 Tim. i, 1; ii, 3; iv, 10; 
Titus ii, 10; iii, 4,) a name which, as applied to God the Fa- 
ther, is not found in the other epistles of St. Paul ;* but as ap- 
plied to Jesus Christ, it is found in Acts xiii, 23; Eph. v, 23 ; 
Phil. iii, 20; 2 Tim. i, 10; Titus i, 4; ii, 13; iii, 6. Accord- 
ing to his own purpose and grace, (kar’ idiay tpédeow Kai ydpuy, 
2 Tim. i, 9; cf. Rom. viii, 28-80; Eph. i, 11; xara 16 abrod 
édeoc, Titus iii, 5,) and before the world began, (pd xpévwv 
aiwviwv, 2 Tim. i, 9,) God willed that all men should be saved, 
(navtac dvOpwrove Iéder owdijuat, 1 Tim. i, 153 ii, 4; 7 yapic rod 
Yeod 1) owripioc maow avdperoc, Titus ii, 11; 6¢ éori owrip 
ndvrwv dviporwr, 2 Tim. iv, 10,) a purpose that will be real- 
ized only in the elect, (éeAexror, 2 Tim. ii, 10; Titus i, 1,) or in 
those called with a holy calling, that is, in the believers, (2 Tim. 
i, 9; 2 Tim. iv, 10.) This gracious purpose, originally kept 
secret, (a uvorrpioy arokexpuupévor, or ceovynuévov, Rom. xvi, 25 ; 
Eph. iii, 9; Col. i, 26,) was made manifest by the appearing of 
our Saviour, Jesus Christ, (pavep@0etoav dua tic ri@aveiac Tod owri)- 
poc, etc., 2 Tim. i, 10; Titus ii, 11; iii, 4,) who came into the 

* The name Swrfp, as applied to God the father, is found, besides in the passages 
referred to~above, in but two other places in the New Testament, namely, in 
Luke i, 47, and Jude 25. In the Septuagint it is found in Psa. xxiv, 5; Isaiah 
xii, 2; xlv, 15. 
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world (7A0ev eic rdv K6auor, 1 Tim. i, 15) to save sinners, wherefore 
he is called our Saviour, owr7p, (2 Tim. i, 10; Titus i, 4; iii, 6.) 
That he is God, is evident from the expressions, 7A0ev ei¢ Tov 
Kéonov, and Osoc * edavepwOn év oapxi, (1 Tim. iii, 16 ;) and that 
he is at the same time man, is equally evident from the expres- 
sion, dvOpwroc "Ieootg Xproréc, (1 Tim. ii, 5; ef. Rom. v, 15; 
1 Cor. v, 15; Phil. ii, 7.) As the only Mediator between God 
and man, (ele peoitnc Os0d Kai avOpérwv, 1 Tim. ii, 5; ef. Gal. 
iii, 19, 20,) sprung from the seed of David, (2 Tim. ii, 8; ef. 
Rom. i, 3,) he procured our salvation by giving himself for, 
us, (bc édwxev gavrov inép qudy, Titus ii, 14; cf. Rom. viii, 23 ; 
Gal. ii, 20; Eph. v, 2, 25;) and, therefore, he, as the Xporo¢ 
éoravpwpevoc, forms the Adyoc of al! gospel-preaching, (1 Cor. i, 
17, 18, 23.) And since death is the penalty of man’s sin, the 
object of Christ’s death can have been no other than, by volun- 
tarily taking upon himself man’s guilt and by voluntarily suf- 
fering the penalty in his stead, to abolish death and to bring 
life and immortality to light, (xatapyjoayto¢ tov Oavaror, pwri- 
savroc Gwijv kai dpOapoiay, 2 Tim. i, 10.) The believer has al- 
ready on earth laid hold on eternal life, (1 Tim. vi, 12,19; Titus 
ii, 12;) but he will inherit it as the perfect fulfillment of the 
owrnpia in God’s heavenly kingdom. Hence, here he is an heir 
according to the hope of eternal life, (KkAnpovduoc Kar’ éArrida Swije 
alwviov, Titus iii, 7,) an expression based upon the Pauline view 
of adoption. The final taking possession of eternal life which 
will take place in that day, (év éxeivy jépa, 2 Tim. i, 12, 18; 
, 8; cf. 2 Thess. i, 10,) that is, at the appearing of Christ, 
(ém@avea, Titus ii, 18; 1 Tim. vi, 14; 2 Tim. iv, 1,) the Judge 
of the living and the dead, (2 Tim. iv, 1; cf. 1 Thess. iv, 
16,17; 1 Cor. xv, 51; Acts viii, 4,) will be connected with 
eternal glory, (2 Tim. ii, 10,) and with a share in His reign, 
(ovpBaorreioouev, 2 Tim, ii, 12; cf. Rom. v, 17.) 


* Even if in this passage the reading 6c, instead of Oed¢, be adopted, as is done 
by Tischendorf and Tregelles, the deep dogmatic significance of the passage re- 
mains unimpaired. For a critical discussion of these readings, vide Tischen- 
dorf's Novum Testamentum Greece, editio octava Maiora, and Tregelles’ edition of 
the Greek New Testament, in loc. ; also, Scrivener’s “ Introduction to the Criticism 
of the N. T.,” pp. 15, 440, 455, 550, and 552. 
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Or JUSTIFICATION. 


Now, in so far as Christ has freed us from the guilt of sin 
and the fear of death, he has paid a ransom for us, (avtidvtpor, 
1 Tim. ii, 6: Avtpody,) an expression that reminds us forcibly of 
Paul’s conception of the droAvtpwou, (Eph. i, 7; Col. i, 14.) 
In virtue of this ransom having been paid for us, we may be 
justified by God’s grace, (dxavovoba, Titus iii, 7;) so that here, 
too, we meet with the Pauline doctrine of dixaiwoue in the 
forensic sense of the term. (Gal. ii, 16,17; iii, 8,11, 24; v, 4; 
Rom. ii, 13; iii, 20, 24, 26, etc.) But the condition upon 
which we may obtain d:tacoodvn and owrnpia is not the merit 
of our good works, (ob xara ra épya, 2 Tim. i, 9; ob« & épyov 
TOV ev diKaLooivYy OY éErotjoapev juetc, Titus iii, 5,) but faith only, 
(1 Tim. i, 14, 16, 19; ii, 15; iii, 13; iv, 10, ete. ;) wherefore 
Christianity appears in the light of a divine dispensation 
(unto salvation) which is in faith, (oikovouia* Oeod év riores, 
1 Tim. i, 4.) The reason why the doctrine of justification by 
faith alone, and not by works, does not occupy as prominent a 
place in these epistles as in those to the Romans and the Ga- 
latians, may be found in the fact that those to whom they were 
addressed were not so “zealous of the law” as to require the 
apostle’s warning and corrective voice, But here, also, not- 
withstanding that warning voice is raised against other errors 
and abuses, the central position of faith in the system of Chris- 
tian doctrines is maintained with all the strength of a profound 
conviction. 


Or REGENERATION. 


Justification and regeneration, though taking place at one 
and the same time, are nevertheless logically separate and dis- 
tinct. This logical distinction is apparent not only in the other 
Pauline Epistles, but in the ones under consideration as well. 
Being justified by God’s grace, (Titus iii, 7,) we are saved by the 
washing of regeneration and renewing of the Holy Ghost which 
he shed on us, (dud Aovtpod tadvyyevesiac Kai dvaxaivwoewc Tvev- 
wato¢c ‘Ayiov, Titus iii, 5, 6.) The words did Aovtpov mady- 

* Tischendorf, Tregelles, and others, adopt the reading poixovoyia in preference 


to oixodouia of the Textus Receptus. Fora statement of their reasons, vide their 
latest editions of the Greek Testament én loc. 
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yeveoiac have by many commentators been interpreted in an 
arbitrary manner in that they maintain that Aovtpéy, being a 
figurative expression for baptism, is regeneration itself, or at 
least the direct cause of it. That this is a forced, and, hence, a 
wrong interpretation, is evident from the fact that in the Apos- 
tolic Church persons were baptized after they had made a pro- 
fession of faith, (Mark xvi, 16; Acts ii, 41,) and after they had 
received the gift of the Holy Ghost, that is, after they had been 
regenerated, (Acts ix, 17, 18; x,44~48.) The whole expression 
dua Aovtpoi tadtyyeveciag Kai dvakavicewe Ivetparoc ‘Ayiov, 
(Aovtpév being derived from the verb Aovewv, to wash, to cleanse, 
metaph., to render pure, namely, from sin, that is, to deliver 
from its consequences, Rev. i, 5,)—the genitive in both expres- 
sions being that of the efficient cause—may, therefore, be inter- 
preted thus: As by means of the bath the body is cleansed from 
impurities, so the soul, through the Aovtpéy of regeneration, 
effected by the Holy Spirit, is saved and cleansed from sin and 
guilt. Ilajvyyeveoia is always accompanied by an outpouring, 
upon the soul, of the Holy Spirit—a view that is apparent in all 
the epistles of St. Paul. True, the word tadcyyeveoia is found 
in no other epistle; yet the great fact, namely, the introduction 
into the soul of a new life-giving principle, is mentioned by him 
in other terms, such as, (worovetv, éyeipeiv, (Eph. ii, 5,6; cf. Rom. 
vi, 6-10,) kaw?) wriowc, (2 Cor. v, 17,) dvaxaivworg tov vodc, 
(Rom. xii, 2; 2 Cor. iv, 16; Col. iii, 10.) Having been regen- 
erated by the Holy Spirit, we become thus righteous, (dixacoc, 
1 Tim. i,9; Titus i, 8; cf. Eph. v, 9,) and the power and 
grace of God, (2 Tim. i, 8; Titus ii, 11,) as revealed in the in- 
spired Scriptures, (2 Tim. iii, 16,) lead us to live soberly, right- 
eously, and godly, (swppévwe Kai dixaiwe Kai evoeBwe, Titus ii, 12,) 
as it becomes the saints. (1 Tim. v, 10.) 


Or Goop Works. 


It has been urged as an objection against their genuineness 
that the Pastoral Epistles lay more stress upon good works than 
the other writings of St. Paul. But its validity cannot be sus- 
tained by a comparison of the teachings of the two classes of 
epistles on this subject. The godly (evoeBwe) life of the re- 
generated person, according to the Pastoral Epistles, manifests 
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itself in good works, (1 Tim. vi, 11, 12, 18; 2 Tim. ii, 21; 
Titus i, 16; iii, 14.) These the Apostle Paul calls elsewhere 
the fruits of the Spirit, (Gal. v, 22; Eph. v, 9;) the fruits of 
righteousness, (Phil. i, 11;) the fruits unto holiness, (Romans 
v, 22)—the result of faith that worketh by love, (Gal. v, 6.) 
True, while he attaches nowhere a saving merit to them, he 
every-where insists upon their performance as an evidence of a 
godly life, especially in our epistles, because of false teachers 
whose life was any thing but holy. (1 Tim. iv, 2; vi, 4, 5; 
2 Tim. ii, 16; iii, 2,5; Titus i, 11, 16.) 

Aside from this, there is nothing in the Pastoral Epistles 
that is at all strange to the well-known doctrinal conceptions 
of St. Paul. The requirement that Christians should be pre- 
pared for every good work, (mpo¢ nav Epyov dyabov ijroywacpévor, 
2 Tim. ii, 21; iii, 17; Titus iii, 1;-ef. 2 Cor. ix, 8,) yea, be 
zealous of good works, (SyAwrijc naddv épywr, Titus ii, 14,) and 
that the preacher be a pattern of good works, (rv7ov xaddv Epywr, 
Titus ii, 7,) is in entire conformity with the apostle’s teachings, 
And when it is said that godliness with contentment is great 
gain, (mopiopo¢ péyac, 1 Tim. vi, 6,) it is by no means intended 
thereby to deviate from the doctrine of owrnpia ex ydpitoc ; for 
the gain is a promise of a futwre reward as well as of a present 
one. (1 Tim. iv, 8.) 

So, too, there is no contradiction between what is said of woman 
in 1 Tim. ii, 15, and in 1 Cor. vii. If the former passage declares 
that she shall obtain owrnpéia by fulfilling her specific calling, (did 
Tij¢ Texvoyoviac,) it also specifies immediately thereafter the other 
indispensable condition of this odgeo@a, namely, a continuance 
in faith, and charity, and holiness, with sobriety ; a requirement 
that is in perfect harmony with the teachings of 1 Cor. vii. 

On the other hand, it may at first sight appear somewhat 
strange in the Apostle Paul to declare here that the rich, by 
being rich in good works, treasure up for themselves a good 
foundation against the time to come, (dmo@noaupigovtes éavroi¢ 
kadov Oeuédvov, 1 Tim. vi, 18, 19,) and that those who have dis- 
charged the duties of a deacon well, acquire for themselves a 
good degree, (BaOudv gavroic Kadov repirovobvrat, 1 Tim. iii, 13.)* 
And yet, rightly interpretated, these passages are no more 


* This is not the place to give an extended exegesis of these passages. The 
reader is referred to Whedon’s and Meyer’s “‘ Commentaries,” in loc 
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opposed to the Pauline doctrine of owrnpia ex ydperoc, than 
Rom. ii, 6-8; 1 Cor. iii, 8; 2 Cor. v, 10; or than Christ’s 
saying in Luke xvi, 9, 11-16, and in Matt. vi, 24. 


Tue Gospet—A DoctTRINE. 


A striking and much-discussed point in the Pastoral Epis- 
tles is, that in them the Gospel, or Christianity, is spoken of as 
a doctrine which is of God, (didackaria 4 Tod owrijpoc iui Oeod, 
1 Tim. iv, 6; vi,1,3,; Titusii, 10,) and is preached by his serv- 
ants, (1 Tim. iv, 138, 16; v, 17; 2 Tim. ii, 2; iii, 10,) who are 
therefore called xijpuxec (1 Tim. ii, 7; 2 Tim. i, 11; iv, 17) 
and papripio and diddoxador, (2 Tim. i, 11; iv, 2,) and evay- 
yexora. (2 Tim. iv, 5.). As opposed to the morbid (1 Tim. 
vi, 4) and irrational (1 Tim. i, 6,7; iv, 1; 2 Tim. iii, 
8,9; Titus i, 10-14) heterodoxy, (érepodidacxadciv, 1 Tim. i, 3; 
vi, 3,) the Gospel of Christ is the sound doctrine, (4 tysarvovoy 
didacxadia, 1 Tim. i, 10; 2 Tim. iv, 3; Titus i, 9; ii, 1,) the 
godly doctrine, (evoéBeca didaokadia, 1 Tim. vi, 3; dysavovrec 
Aoyot, 2 Tim. i, 13; tyene Adyoc, Titus ii, 8;) expressions which, 
in their metaphorical sense, are nowhere else found in the New 
Testament. The contents of this doctrine are the word of God, 
(Titus i, 3; ii, 5; 2 Tim. ii, 9,) sometimes called simply the 
word of truth, or the truth, (2 Tim. ii, 15; iv, 2; iii, 8; ii, 
18; iv, 4; Titus i, 14.) Now, if the Gospel be conceived as a 
doctrine, it is clear that its acceptance implies that it is to be 
learned, (2 Tim. iii, 14,) and that it thus becomes the 
knowledge of the truth, (1 Tim. ii, 4; 2 Tim. ii, 25; iii, 7; 
Titus i, 1,) or the knowledge of God, (Titus i, 16; 2 Tim. 
iii, 15.) But this knowledge must always be accompanied 
by faith; for Iéorve and (the knowledge of) AA#@ea are in- 
separable. (1 Tim. ii, 7; iv, 6-8.) And faith, in turn, must 
rest upon a pure conscience, (xaOapG ovveidnoe, 1 Tim. iii, 9; 
2 Tim. i, 3; 1 Tim. i, 5, 19.) But where the conscience is 
pure the faith is also sound, (Titus i, 15; ii, 2;) and where the 
conscience is seared by sin and hypocrisy, there faith becomes 
shipwrecked, (1 Tim. i, 19,) or degenerates into vain jangling, 
(uaraodoyiav, 1 Tim.i, 6; iv, 7; Titus i, 10.) Thus Christian 
knowledge and Christian faith and purity of heart are so close- 
ly related that, where the latter is destroyed by sin, there the 
other two must necessarily also suffer injury, (1 Tim. vi, 10.) 
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Therefore, a holy life is as necessary as sound doctrine, 
and vice versa; that is, the head must be right, as well as the 
heart. 

Now, if the question be asked, Why did the Apostle Paul, 
in these epistles, set forth the Gospel of Christ in the form of a 
godly or sound doctrine? it may be replied, that the errors, 
both in doctrine and in practice, that had crept into the 
Churches, of which Timothy and Titus had the charge, no 
doubt led him to do so. He knew that these errors originated 
with men corrupt in mind and destitute of truth, (dvOpdror 
StepOapyévor TOV vov¢ Kai dreotepnuévor Tic GAnbeiac, 1 Tim. vi, 5; 
2 Tim. iii, 8,) given to all kinds of excesses, (1 Tim. iv, 1-3; 
2 Tim. iii, 2-4; Titus i, 11, 16,) and hence, lacking godliness, 
(doéBeva, 2 Tim. ii, 16.) Toward such deceivers he could pur- 
sue but one course, namely, by pointing out the inseparable 
union of sound doctrine and sound morals, to insist on the ac- 
ceptance of the one and the practice of the other, and thus to 
put a stop to their mischievous agitation. 

While we fully admit, in the Pastoral Epistles, a perceptible 
deviation from the method adopted by St. Paul in the compo- 
sition of his other epistles, we feel at the same time constrained 
to maintain that a careful examination of the two classes of 
epistles will show that both have sprung from the same mind, 
and that the deviation is due rather to the circumstances that 
led to their composition, than to a change in the apostle’s 
sentiments or convictions. 

II. We come now to briefly consider, in the second place, 
the doctrine of the Christian Church and its constitution, as 
developed in the Pastoral Epistles. 

It has been urged as an objection to their genuineness that 
they presuppose the constitution of the Apostolic Church to 
have been in a far more complete style of development than 
there is any reason for assuming, and that they lay greater stress 
upon a rigid administration of church discipline than the 
other Pauline epistles. Now, even if we admit the validity of 
the objection, which we do not, it must be remembered that 
these epistles were addressed to comparatively young ministers 
who, though being overseers (éoxo7o/) or pastors, had as yet 
little experience in organizing Churches and administering 
church discipline. Hence they stood in need of spiritual in- 
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structions as to the mode of procedure. And who was better 
qualified to give such instructions than the great apostle, who 
had founded and organized so many Churches? Again, it is 
now generally admitted that these epistles were written toward 
the close of the apostle’s life. May it not, therefore, be rea- 
sonably inferred that the constitution of the Apostolic Church 
had at that time passed far beyond the first stage in its devel- 
opment? True, it may not have existed in an elaborated or 
complex form; but whatever its form may have been, it was, 
doubtless, based upon a verbal, but sufficiently definite, agree- 
ment among the Apostolic College and mother Church at Je- 
rusalem, embodying the principles of church government laid 
down by Christ himself, as well as the results obtained from 
experience in organizing and governing individual Churches. 
But, though there may have been such an agreement, we are 
by no means justified by the acts or epistles of the apostles in 
inferring that it was rigid or inflexible in its nature, and hier- 
archical in its tendency. On the contrary, the whole tenor of 
the apostolic writings shows that much liberty was taken in 
respect to introducing such modifications as the time and cir- 
cumstances might require. Thus, for example, the Churches 
founded in pagan cities departed without scruple from the 
Jewish customs and practices. They felt themselves under no 
constraint to adopt, for the sake of preserving the agreement 
or constitution intact, the same form of Jewish worship as was 
observed by the Church at Jerusalem. But these minor differ- 
ences, arising from the perfect law of liberty, did not prevent 
the existence of a substantial union, both as to faith and prac 
tice. A proof for the existence of such a union may be found 
in the generous contributions made by the Churches in Asia 
Minor and Greece to the suffering Churches in Palestine. 
Thus the constitution of the Apostolic Church—if, in the 
proper sense of the word, it was a constitution—was neither 
elaborate and inflexible in its form, granting to but few arbi- 
trary power over the people of God; nor loose and latitudi- 
narian in its application, allowing to each individual Church 
the fullest liberty of faith and practice ; but a spiritual bond, 
based upon a common faith, as well as upon the great princi- 
ples laid down by Christ himself, exercising no constraint but 
that of Christian love and truth, and granting to each Church 
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the right, consistent with the common faith, to manage its 
own affairs. We cannot but believe that a full elaboration of 
the views here presented and based, as we claim them to be, 
upon the apostolic writings, would weaken, if not destroy, the 
force of the objection against the genuineness of the Pastoral 
Epistles mentioned at the beginning of this paragraph. 

After these preliminary remarks, let us examine these epis- 
tles a little more closely for the purpose of ascertaining more 
fully what they teach concerning the Church and its constitu- 
tion. And, first, as to 

THE DocrRINE OF THE CHURCH. 


The Church of the living God (7 &&xAnoa tov Beod CHovro¢ 

. TOV X~iotov “Inoov, 1 Tim. iii, 5-15; cf. Acts xx, 28; 
1 Cor. i, 1) is founded by and upon God, (Senédsog Yeov, 2 Tim. 
ii, 19; cf. Eph. ii, 20.) She is also called the pillar and 
ground of truth, (orvAo¢ kai édpaiwpya rig dAndeiac, 1 Tim. iii, 15,) 
the house of God, (olxo¢ deot, 1 Tim. iii, 15; ef. Heb. iii, 6,) 
in which he is Lord, (6nor6rnc, 2 Tim. ii, 21,) and the ministers 
are his stewards, (oixovéuoe Yeov, Titus i, 7; cf. 1 Cor. iv, 1; 
ix, 17.) She is composed of true Christians, though bad per- 
sons and hypocrites are also found within her pale; or, to us, 
the apostle’s figure, vessels of honor and vessels of dishon- 
or, (oxebvn ele tyuny Kai oxedn ele dtiiav, 2 Tim. ii, 20, 21; ef. 
1 Cor. i, 29; v, 1,2; Matt. vii, 21.) But whether one belongs 
to the one or the other of these classes does not depend so 
much upon a “ Decretum absolutum Dei,” as upon one’s own 
volition and conduct, (1 Tim. i, 12, 13; ii, 4;) for all are 
called with a holy calling, (2 Tim. i, 9; cf. Matt. xii, 16,) to 
be his own people, (7eprovotog Aadc, Titus ii, 14; ef. 1 Peter 
ii, 9,) or to be saints, (Rom. i, 7; 1 Cor. i, 2; 2 Cor. i, 1; 
Eph. i, 1; Col. i, 2, 4, 12, 24,) in order thereby to constitute 
the communion of saints, that is, the Christian Church. 

The Church spoken of in these epistles is represented as 
being under the immediate guidance of the apostles, who, 
through the will of God, (dca SeAruaroc deov, 1 Tim. i, 1; 
2 Tim. i, 1; Eph. i, 1; Col. i, 1; 2 Cor. i, 1; 1 Cor. i, 1; 
Rom. i, 1,) are called, according to the promise of life which 
is in Christ Jesus, (2 Tim. i, 1,) to be the witnesses of Christ 
(Acts i, 8) and of his resurrection, (Acts iv, 33,) as well as to 

Fourrs Series, Vor. XX VUIL—30 
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preach the Gospel of God, (Rom. i, 1,) for the purpose of 
leading men to faith and the knowledge of the truth, (Acts 
i, 1; ef. 1 Cor. v,8; Eph. iv, 15.) As their’ immediate co- 
laborers are mentioned Timothy and Titus, besides several 
others, (1 Tim. i, 2,18; 2 Tim. i, 2; ii, 1; Titus iv, 5,) who 
are sometimes called the servants and ministers of the Lord, 
(dovAot kai dudxovor xvpiov, 1 Tim. ii, 24; 2 Tim. ii, 24; ef. 
1 Cor. iii, 5; 2 Cor. vi, 4, 11,23; Eph. vi, 21; Col. i, 7; iv, 7; 
1 Thess. iii, 2.) Consecrated to their oftice by the laying on 
of the hands of the apostles and the presbytery, (1 Tim. iv, 14; 
2 Tim. i, 6; ef. Acts vi, 6; xiii, 3,) they are to guide the 
Churches under their pastoral care by word and deed, by 
sound doctrine and good example, (1 Tim. i, 3; 2 Tim. i, 13; 
Titus i, 5; ii, 1.) For this purpose they are farnished by the 
apostle with special instructions: 1. In relation to the appoint- 
ment of elders or bishops, (Titus i, 5;) 2. In relation to the 
treatment of elders, widows, and young men, (1 Tim. v, 1-22; 
Titus ii, 2-17;) 3. In relation to family government, (1 Tim. 
ii, 9-15; v, 14; Titus ii, 3, 4; ef. 1 Cor. xi, 8, 9; xiv, 33-36; 
2 Cor. xi, 3;) 4. In relation to the rich, (1 Tim. vi, 17, 185) 
and, 5. In relation to servants, (1 Tim. vi, 1; Titus ii, 9, 10; 
ef. Eph. vi, 5-8; Col. iii, 22-25.) 

But it is their special duty to give attention to sound doc- 
trine. (1 Tim. iv, 13-16; 2 Tim. iv, 2,3; Titus ii, 7.) They are 
to preach the word in season and out of season, (2 Tim. iv, 2,) 
and in the same spirit in which they received it. (2 Tim. iii, 
10, 11.) Then they are to select faithful men, and, having in- 
structed them in the doctrines of Christianity, ordain them 
elders, to the end that they may be thus prepared to teach 
others also,* (2 Tim. ii, 2; Titus i, 5,) and thus propagate the 
Gospel from one generation to another. The apostle regards 
aptitude to teach, that is, to preach, as a special qualification 
of an elder, (dudaxrixév, 1 Tim. iii, 3,) on which account such a 
one is worthy of double honor. (1 Tim. v, 17.) We are not, 


* Here we have an indication of the necessity of giving a theological training to 
those who are called to preach the Gospel. The apostle, knowing that sooner or 
later teachers of false doctrines would creep into the Church, (1 Tim. iv, 1-6,) felt 
the importance and the necessity of such a measure. Hence, he earnestly exhorts 
Timothy and Titus to constantly study the Scriptures, (2 Tim. ii, 15; iii, 14-17,) 
so that they might become (1) approved unto God, and (2) able workmen that 
need not be ashamed, rightly dividing the word of truth. 
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however, warranted to infer from this (as De Wette and Baur 
did) that the apostle made here a sharp distinction between 
moeaBvTEpot TpoEOT@TEC and mpecBiTEpor KoTI@VTEC Ev Abyw Kai 
didackadig. He was merely solicitous that, on account of 
heretical teachers, the pastors of individual Churches should be 
mighty in word and deed, and so be able to refute. them. So, 
too, the detailed instructions as to the selection of proper persons 
for the various offices in the individual Churches owe their 
origin, no doubt, to the apostle’s anticipation that sooner or 
later his personal superintendence over them would cease, and 
that they would thus be left to depend upon their own re- 
sources for their further growth and development. 


OF THE OFFICERS OF THE CHURCH. 


Apart from the apostolic office, which was sui generis, the 
Pastoral Epistles mention four classes of officers in the Church, 
namely: 1. Elders or bishops, (npeaBbrepor, Exioxorot,* 1 Tim. 
iii, 1-6; v, 1,17; Titus i, 5, 7;) 2. Evangelists, (ebayyedorat, 
2 Tim. iv, 5; ef. Acts xxi, 8; Eph. iv, 11;) 3. Deacons, (dia- 
kovot, 1 Tim. iii, 8, 12; iv, 6;) and, 4. Church-widows, (xijeat, 
1 Tim. v, 3-16.) 


* There have been long and repeated controversies respecting the official mean- 
ing of the terms mpeoBirepo¢ and éxiokorog, as found in the apostolic writings of 
the New Testament. Without wishing to re-open the controversy on this sub- 
ject, we take the liberty to state some of the points which we regard as definitely 
settled :— 

1. There is no authority in the New Testament for assuming that there is a differ- 
ence, as to orders, between a mpeoBirepoc and an érioxoroc¢, 2. There is no author- 
ity in the New Testament for assuming that there was, in the Apostolic Church, a 
generic difference, even as to the office, between a mpecBirepoc and an érickoroc. 
3. There is no indication in the New Testament that the mpecPirepor or éricxoror 
of the Apostolic Church displayed a hierarchical tendeucy, or that any one among 
them assumed the precedence before the others. 4. The New Testament clearly 
indicates that mpeoBurepoc and éxioxoroc were employed in the Apostolic Church as 
synonymous terms, both describing the same order as well as the same office, (Phil. 
i, 1; 1 Tim. iii; Titus i, 5-7; Acts xx, 28; 1 Pet. ii, 25; v, 1-5; the one having 
reference to the age required for, and the honor connected with, the office, and the 
other to its duties. 5. Nor can it be proved from the New Testament that the 
apostles appointed successors in the apostolic office, having the same authority 
and distinction as themselves. That office was sui generis, and was not to be per- 
petuated. Hence, for prelates of any Church to claim that they are co-ordinate in 
rank and authority with the apostles, is both preposterous and anti-scriptural. 

The episcopacy of the Methodist Episcopal Church corresponds more nearly 
with the episcopacy of the Apostolic Church than that of any cther (modern) Church. 
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ELDERS OR BISHOPS. 


Elders or bishops, as well as evangelists and deacons, appear 
to have been constituted in the same manner. The ceremony 
of consecrating and inducting them into their respective offices 
consisted in ‘fasting and prayer, and the imposition of hands 
either by the apostles alone, (2 Tim. i, 6; Acts vi, 6; xiv, 23,) 
or by the apostles and the presbytery, (1 Tim. iv, 14; 1 Pet. v, 
1-5;) the apostles were also counted among the elders ;) or by 
some invested by the apostles with the authority to do so. 
(Titus i, 5.) 

The character and qualifications for their sacred office re- 
guired of the elders or bishops are more clearly indicated than 
their duties. They must be blameless; the husband of one 
wife, (wdc yuvainoc dvdpa;) vigilant; sober; peaceable; given 
to hospitality ; not greedy of filthy lucre, (aloypoxepd7 ;) not cov- 
etous, (d@uAdpyvpor ;) not given to wine, (u7 Tapocvov ;) must rule 
their own households well; having well reported children ; be 
no novices, (ved@vro: ;) must have a good report of them which 
are without; and be apt to teach, (d:daxrixé: ;) so that they may 
be able by some doctrine both to exhort and to convince the 
gainsayers.* 

* The peculiarity of the enumeration here given of the qualifications required 
of an elder or bishop has been urged by some critics as an objection against the 
genuineness of the Pastoral Epistles. That a candidate for such an office in the 
Church should possess such a character and such.qualifications as are here speci- 
fied, is so self-evident, it is urged, as to need nosuch enumeration. But when the 
fact is taken into consideration that improprieties, and even immoralities, had crept 
into the Apostolic Churches, (1 Cor. v, 1,2; vi, 1-8; viii, 12; 2 Cor. ii, 7-13 ; xi, 13; 
xii, 20, 21 ; Gal. iii, 1-3; v, 17; Tit. i, 10-16,) to say nothing of what was prophesied 
would happen in this respect, (1 Tim. vi, 1-3; 2 Tim. 1-9, it is entirely in con- 
formity with St. Paul’s wisdom and forethought that he should instruct his sons 
in the Gospel, young and comparatively inexperienced as they were, that in the 
selection of men for the office of elders or bishops particular regard should be had 
as well to their moral standing in the Churches in which they were to labor, as to 
their zealous adherence to and thorough knowledge of the Gospel doctrines. Sound- 
ness in morals was then, as is now, as necessary to a successful spread of the Gos- 
pel as soundness in doctrine. 

With respect to the exact meaning of the words pide yuvarxo¢e dvdpa, opinions 
vary. But the grammatical sense, whatever else may be supposed to be implied 
in the expression, is certainly the correct one,. namely, that a mpeoBirepoc or éria- 
sottoc should be married, and be married to no more than onewife at the same time. 
The injunction is, therefore, directed: (1.) Against those who forbid marriage 
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Their duties appear to have been twofold; 1. The celebra- 
tion and conduct of divine worship, consisting in public and 
private prayers, (Acts vi, 4;) the ministry of the Word, (Acts 
vi, 4,) that is, preaching the Gospel and refuting the gainsayers, 
(Titus i, 9,) thus feeding and instructing the Church, (Acts 
xx, 28; 1 Pet. v,2;) perfecting the saints, edifying the body 
(Church) of Christ, and improving the work of -the ministry, 
(Eph. iv, 11,12;) in the administration of the sacraments, (Matt. 
xxviii, 29; Acts ii,41,42; 1 Cor. i, 14; xi, 23;) and the visita- 
tion of the sick, (James v, 14.) 2. Church government, or the 
administration of the discipline, that is, the discharge of epis- 
copal functions ; they were placed by the Holy Ghost among, 
not over, the flock as overseers, ("pooéyeTe... TavTi TH Tromrlw,) 
év @ TO Treva TO dytov Beto éEntoxorove, Acts xx, 28; 1 Pet. 
1-5; Titus i, 5-7.) 


Vy 


EVANGELISTS. 


In connection with elders, or bishops, the Pastoral Epistles 
mention also evangelists, (evayyedorat, 2 Tim. iv, 5; ef. Acts 


xxi, 8; Eph. iv, 11,) who were either colaborers with the 


apostles, or, in a more general sense, teachers of Christianity. 
Though they were, no doubt, ordained elders—for the apostle_ 
exhorts Timothy, who was an elder, “to do the work of an 


to the ordained clergy, (1 Tim. iv, 3;) and, (2.) Against polygamy and, no doubt, 
against concubinage. Both these practices prevailed still, to some extent at least, 
during the apostle’s life-time, (see Josephus, Antiquities, xvii, I,13.1; xviii, I, 5.1; 
Apostol. Const., viii, 32; Kitto’s Bible Cyclopedia, Art., Marriage; Sinith’s Dict. 
of Chr. Antiq., Art., Coneubinage; Lex. Jul. et Pap. Pop.; ef. Just. Mart., 
Dialog. c. Tryph. ;) and might easily have been adopted by some Gentile Christians, 
especially in Crete, whose inhabitants seem to have been worse than people else- 
. where, (Titus i, 12.) That the expression is intended to forbid a second marriage in 
a presbyter or bishop after the death of the first wife, seems an arbitrary inference. 
The simple requirement is that at the time of his appointment he must be the hus- 
band of one wife, though, as far as any indication to the contrary is concerned, she 
may be his second wife after the death of the first. Neither Christ nor St. Paul 
forbid a second marriage in the ordinary sense. (See Matt. xxii, 23-33; John iv, 
16-20; Rom. v, 1-8; 1 Cor. vii, 7-39.) The legitimate inference from these passages 
seems to be that the moral and legal status of the surviving party is the same it 
was before the first marriage, and hence he or she is at liberty to contract a new 
marriage. And since marriage is a divine, and hence a holy, institution, the re- 
mark that adstinence from a second marriage indicates a purer or holier lifo, and 
greater devotedness to the work of God, than it otherwise would be, is as inappli- 
cable to a second as to a first marriage. 
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evangelist”’—-they were not stationary, that is, were not perma- 
nent pastors of individual Churches, but, under the direction 
of the apostles, went from place to place to preach the Gospel, 
either by narrating the Gospel history where it was still un- 
known, thus preparing the way for the direct labors of the 
apostles, or, where Churches had been organized, by explain- 
ing more fully the doctrines of Christianity, until pastors and 
elders could be appointed from among themselves, thus supple- 
menting or continuing the labor of the apostles. They were 
itinerant preachers in the truest sense of the word. The term 
evangelist was applied to the authors of the four gospels at a 
much later period, and appears to signify rather the historians 
of the gospel than its preachers. 


DEACONS. 


The Pastoral Epistles recognize the existence of the office 
of deacons, but say nothing respecting its origin. The same 
may be said of the Epistle to the Philippians, (i, 1.) That it 
was instituted, under the influence of the Holy Spirit, by the 
apostles, with the consent of the mother Church at Jerusalem, 


(Acts vi, 1-6,) and afterward introduced into the Churches 
founded by the apostles and their colaborers, is, with some ex- 
ceptions, generally assumed, and probably true. That it was 
subordinate to that of elders, or bishops, and constituted the 
lowest official grade, may be inferred from Acts vi, 1-6, Phil 
i, 1, and 1 Tim. iii, 13. In reference to the duties of deacons, 
we have no definite information in the apostolic writings, un- 
less the duties prescribed for “Zhe Seven” (Acts vi, 1-6) be 
regarded as such. So much may, however, be inferred that 
the deacons were primarily appointed for the purpose of dis- 
pensing the charity of the Church and managing its temporal 
affairs, of seeking out and visiting the sick and afflicted, and 
of practicing hospitality especially toward persecuted Chris- 
tians. In short, their duties appear to have been comprehended 
in the dtaxovia tOv teaTef@v, as distinguished from the dcaxovia 
tov Adyov. Still, though didaxrixd¢ was a qualification not 
required of them, they doubtless taught in private, or were 
readers of the Scriptures in public assemblies, and occasion- 
ally exhorted and preached, for from among them evangelists 
appear to have been chosen. (Acts vi, 9, 10; vii, 1-53; viii, 
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5-8, 26-40.*) The possession on their part of special yagropara 
mvetvwatixa would naturally lead, in the course of time, to a 
higher work and office, as was the case with Philip. Or what 
else than ecclesiastical preferment did the apostle mean when 
he wrote: that those who use “ the office of a deacon well pur- 
chase to themselves a good degree, («add¢ Babudc,) and great 
boldness in the faith,” (kat roAAgjy rappyoiay év riore: Ti év XovoTa 
"Inoov, that is, great boldness in standing forth for the truth 
and against error, 1 Tim. iii, 13.) And why did he require in 
them substantially the same moral qualifications as in elders or 
bishops, if he had not in view their advancement to that office, 
whose incumbents were not to be vedgurot, (1 Tim. iii, 6,) either 
in piety, or experience, or knowledge, lest they become puffed 
up with stupid pride? And why did he enjoin upon them “to 
hold the mystery of the faith in a pure conscience,” if not with 
a view to their ultimately preaching the Gospel as their regular 
vocation 


CHuURCH-W Ipows—DEACONESSES. 


A fourth class of ecclesiastical officers mentioned in the Pas- 
toral Epistles—and in them only by name—are the Church- 
widows, (xjpa, 1 Tim. v, 2-16.) These, together with the 
mpeoBirec, (Titus ii, 3,) and the tpeoBvrépat, (1 Tim. v, 2,) and 
4 dvdxovoc, (Rom. xvi, 1,) were probably placed by the Apostle 
Paul in the same category. From the qualitications required 
of them it may be inferred that they constituted a class of female 
officers in the Apostolic Church who appear to have performed 
duties in reference to their own sex analogous to those per- 
formed by the deacons among men. Their office in the Church 
was probably rendered necessary by the strict seclusion ob- 
served by the female sex in oriental countries. Though it may 
not have been ewactly the office of deaconess, as it appeared in 
a more developed and comprehensive form in the post-Apos- 
tolic Church, yet it was no doubt the beginning of it. This 


* The Philip mentioned in Acts viii, 5-8, 26-40, as “going down to the city 
of Samaria and preaching Christ unto them,” et seg., is not the Apostle Philip, as 
some have erroneously assumed, but the Philip mentioned in chapter vi, 5, who 
was originally appointed, with six others, for the dsaxovia trav rparefov in the 
Chureh at Jerusalem. From this humble service he was promoted to the office 
of au evangelist, in which he became successful. 
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appears evident from two things: (1) from the required enroll- 
ment, there must have been a purpose in this other than merely 
to obtain a list of widows worthy of charity, (x7jpa cataréyeo0w, 
1 Tim. v, 9;) (2) from the qualifications required of those who 
were to be enrolled, (1 Tim. v, 9,10; Titus ii, 3-5.) Besides, 
Church-history bears us out in supposing that such an institu- 
tion had already been long in existence at the close of the 
second century, and that it was universally traced back to the 
apostolic arrangement as described in these epistles.* 

With respect to the qualifications the apostle required of the 
candidates for this office, it may be observed that here, as else- 
where, he displayed great wisdom and forethought. The can- 
didates were to be chosen from among widows (x/eat) over 
sixty years of age, having been the wife of one husband, well 
reported for good works, et seg. A good age insured, generally, 
experience, wisdom, stability of character, and steadiness of 
purpose. Having been the wife of one husband—whatever 
this may mean—enabled her to teach the younger women do- 
mestic virtues, (Titus ii, 3-5,) and to exert a salutary influence 
over them; and having followed good works, secured for her a 
public recognition of being a trustworthy and godly person. 

Now, if nothing more than ordinary membership, and that 
of a class needing charity, was had in view, it would be difficult 
to understand all the qualifications here required of them. On 
the other hand, it is in perfect harmony with the spirit of Paul’s 
teachings and practice to establish a holy relation between the 
humblest member and the Church. He desired the services of 
all for the upbuilding and strengthening of the Church. Henee 
the widow was far better adapted for the offive of deaconess 
than the unmarried woman, for she had experience of human 
life; she knew its great sorrows, and her position gave her a 
special fitness for administering consolation. The fact that the 
rule, as to age, was, in the post-Apostolic Church, so far modi- 
fied as to permit virgins to be appointed to that office,t is a 


* Vide Tertull. de Vel. Virg., c.q.; Clem. Alex., Strom. iii; Constit. Apost., iii, 15, 16; 
ii, 26; Epiphan., Expos. Fid.,c. xxi; Neander’s “ History of the Planting,” ete., sub., 
Deac.; Schaff's “History of the Apostolic Church,” sub., Deac.; Guericke’s 
“Handbuch der Kirchen-Geschichte,” pp. 107, 108; Herzog’s “Real. Encyclopeed.,” 
sub., Diakonissa. 

+ Vide Tertull., de Vel. Virg., c. q. 
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strong proof against the post-apostolic origin of the Pastoral 
Epistles, as maintained by Dr. Baur.* 

We flatter ourself that the preceding observations will lead 
intelligent and unbiased minds to acknowledge that the con- 
ception of the Church and its constitution, as unfolded in the 
Pastoral Epistles, bears the stamp of St. Paul’s mind, and is 
in perfect harmony with his other writings. Nowhere in his 
epistles do we find traces of an Aierarchical establishment, but 
only the broad outlines and essential features of a church con- 
stitution. According to him, the Christian Church is realized 
or embodied in the particular Churches. _ These, in his time, 
he formed into separate organizations, but on the same sub- 
stantial basis. They were united among themselves, but the 
bond of union was a purely spiritual one; it was never a 
chain. Neither did he nor they appeal in any matter to the 
authority of the Church as a whole. At the time he wrote 
these epistles there were no general and periodical assemblies 
for the purpose of deciding questions that might be referred to 
them. The so-called council at Jerusalem did not issue any 
thing like positive decrees; it confined itself simply to recom- 
mending a compromise.t Hence, the objection that the Pas- 


toral Epistles presuppose the existence of a well-designed 
church constitution, such as we find in the second and third 
centuries, falls to the ground. The objectors put something 
into these epistles which is not found there and does not be- 


long there. 

III. We come now to consider briefly a third peculiarity of 
the Pastoral Epistles, namely, the heresy alluded to, or warned 
against therein. 

Dr. Baur maintains that the heresy therein refuted belongs 
to the Gnosticism of the second century. Hence, he argues, 
these epistles cannot have been written by the Apostle Paul, 
but by a pseudo-Paul who lived during that century. This 
criticism, supported as it is by a great show of learning, has 
called forth voluminous discussions on both sides of the ques- 
tion. It would carry us far beyond the scope of this article 
were we to attempt to give a history of these discussions. We 
shall simply indicate the main results obtained. 


* Vide Baur’s “ Paulus,” Part II, chap. ix. 
+ Vide Pressensé’s ‘‘ Early Years of Christianity,” book ii, chap. v. 
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That the author of these epistles had in view certain heretics 
(aiperixot cvdpwrol, Titus iii, 10) by whom the Christians were 
in danger of being led astray, and that many of his state- 
ments were directed against them, cannot be called in ques- 
tion. But it is by no means clearly made out that their 
erroneous doctrines belonged to the Gnosticism of the second 
century, that is, that they were borrowed from the Gnostics of 
that century. Far from containing a complete description of 
the tenets of the latter, the Pastoral Epistles give us only the 
general features, entirely unconnected among themselves, of a 
heresy, the nascent elements of which, according to Dr. Baur’s 
own showing in his work on the Christian Gnosis, (pp. 34—40,) 
were already in existence among the Jews before the time of 
Christ. To find more than this in these epistles is to find 
something which in reality is not there. It may, perhaps, be 


proper to give here, in a somewhat connected form, the delin- 
eation, as found in the Pastoral Epistles, of the character of the 
heretics mentioned therein, in order that the reader may judge 
for himself whether it has been proved beyond successful con- 
tradiction that their tenets are none other than those of 


the Gnostics of the second century, with which history ac- 
quaints us, 

In the first epistle Timothy is warned against those who 
have turned away from a pure heart, a good cunscience, and 
unfeigned faith, (¢« xa8apa¢ napdiac Kai ovvedjoews dyadig Kai 
Tiotewe dvuToxgitov, 1, 5, 6,) and concerning faith have made 
shipwreck, (epi tiv miory évavéynoar, i, 19;) and who, being 
destitute of the truth, (dteorepnuévwr rij¢ dAndeiac, vi, 5,) and 
not holding to the wholesome words of the Lord Jesus Christ, 
(vytaivovat Adyoug Toi¢g Tov Kvpiov "Inood Xpiorov, vi, 3,) are mor- 
ally corrupt, (dep8apuévor tov vovdv, vi, 5,) proud, and boast of 
the possession of special knowledge, (rij¢ pevdwvipov yraoews, 
vi, 20,) which they desire to communicate in the form of cer- 
tain doctrines, (érepodtdacxadeiv, i, 3.) But their doctrines be- 
ing mainly doctrines of devils, (6dacKxadias dayoviwy, iv, 1,) 
consist only in vain jangling (uaracoAoyia, i, 6) and profane and 
vain babblings (3¢3jAo kevopwviat, vi, 20) about old wives’ fa- 
bles (BeBjAo Kai yoawdere pio, i, 4; iv, 7) and endless genealo- 
gies, (yeveadoyiat adrépavrot, i, 4,) causing questions and strifes 
of words, for which they have a vicious fondness, (voody mepi 
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SnrHoeic Kal Aoyouayiac, vi, 4.) They desire to be teachers of 
the law without understanding its real meaning, (0¢A0vre¢ eivae 
vowodiddonadot, i, 7,) proposing arbitrary commandments which 
prohibit marriage and the use of meats which God has created, 
(.. . KwAvévree yaueiv, dnéyeoOat Bowuartwr, iv, 3.) By their 
seemingly ascetic life they seek to gain the reputation of be- 
ing very pious, making godliness the means of obtaining 
worldly gain, (vomsgovrec, moproudv elvac tiv evoéBerav, vi, 5,) hav- 
ing at the same time their conscience seared as with a hot 
iron, (kexavtyp.aopévwr tiv Wiav ovveidnary, iv, 2.) 

In the Second Epistle to Timothy the heretics are described, 
as in the First Epistle, as being persons who, having fallen from 
the faith and turned away from the truth, (repi tiv dAqdeav 
horéxnoar, ii, 18 ; dvOioravtar TH GAndEeia, ddébxiwor TEpl THY nioTiv, 
iii, 8; of dvridratSépevoa, ii, 25,) and being morally corrupt, 
(dvdpwrot katepdapuévor Tov voov, ill, 8; tovnpol dvdewrron, iii, 
13,) are in the snare of the devil, (rod diaB6Aov tayidoc, ii, 26.) 
They have the form of godliness, but by their being g¢cAdpyvpor, 
dragovec, brepnpavot, BAdodnuot, yovevtory arevVeic, dydoLoTol, av6- 
ovo, doropyot, dorrovdor, didBodor, dxpareic, dvijuepot, ddtAdyadot, 
ete., (iii, 1-7,) they deny the power thereof, and hence will 
not endure sound doctrine, (iv, 3.) They secretly endeavor to 
propagate their tenets, consisting in profane and vain bab- 
blings and foolish and unlearned questions, (ii, 16, 23,) by 
creeping into houses, insinuating themselves into the good 
graces of silly women laden with sins, and, by perverting the 
truth, leading them into still greater sins, (iii, 6-8.) Among 
such classes of persons their word—namely, the perversion of 
the truth, such as the declaration that the resurrection is past 
already—eats as doth a canker, (ii, 17, 18,) and thereby under- 
mines their faith. 

In the Epistle to Titus the heretics, or gainsayers, (dvtAé- 
yovrat, i, 9,) are represented as belonging mostly to the Jews, 
(uddvora ot éx meperourc, i, 10.) While pretending to possess a 
special knowledge of God, they lead a godless and abominable 
life, (GdeAvKrot dvre¢ kai. drrevdeic, i, 16,) and thus defile their con- 
science and being condemned by it, (i, 15; iii, 11.) What they 
teach consists in Jewish fables, ( Iovdaixoi¢ pidore, i, 14,) gene- 
alogies, and foolish questions about the law, (uwpa¢ dé Syrjcere wat 
yeveadoyiac Kai Eperg Kar payac vowxac, ili, 9,) and mere com- 
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mandments of men that turn the hearers from the truth, 
(évroxai avdpamor drrootpepopnévar tiv dAqdear, i, 14.) They are 
vain talkers, (wataoAdyo, i, 10,) teaching what is unseemly, 
(diddoxovrec & 2) dei, i, 11,) and as deceivers, (@pevardras, i, 11,) 
causing schisms in the Church, (aigerixés dvdpwror, iii, 10,) and 
all this for filthy lucre’s sake, (aloxpov Kégdove xaour, i, 11.) 
From the preceding delineation it is evident that the author 
of the Pastoral Epistles had, in the main, one and the same 
heresy in view. The attempt to resolve it into fowr,* or at 
least three,+ distinct classes, is now regarded as a total failure, 
and is, therefore, to be dismissed without further consideration. 
Nor are we left in the dark as to the nature and tendency of 
this heresy. True, the views on this point vary widely, and 
yet it is not so difficult, as it may at first sight appear, to 
gather from the mass of conflicting opinions a tolerably cor- 
rect idea of its character. Its predominant element is that of 
an ascetic Judaism. It is not, however, of the same type as 
the Judaism which the apostle opposes in other of his writ- 
ings, the Epistles to the Romans and Galatians for instance. 
It was, no doubt, a kind of Essene-Judaism, ascetic in its tend- 
ency, that had “become enamored of and wedded to Oriental 
mysticism.”{ Ephesus, and, indeed, most provinces of Procon- 
sular Asia, had become centers of religious and speculative 
thought. Would it not, therefore, be strange, if the kind of 
Judaism referred to had entirely escaped these influences ? 
Indeed, there can be no question about the fact that this Ori- 
ental theosophic mysticism had a large share in producing the 
false doctrines (&repodiddoxadia, 1 Tim. i, 3; vi, 3) denounced 
in the Pastoral Epistles and the Epistle to the Colossians. It 
appears that false teachers, (&repodidacxado,) mostly from among 
the Jews, (uddvora ol éx teptourc, Titus i, 10,) infected with this 
strange medley of Essene-Judaism and pagan notions, had suc- 
ceeded in creeping into the Christian Churches at Ephesus, 
Colosse, and Crete, and, by boasting of a @tAosogia, which the 
apostle stigmatizes as a «evi darn, (Col. ii, 8,) and a yvdore 
vevdwvipoc, (1 Tim. vi, 20,) in undermining the faith of some 


* Credner: Hinleitung in das Neue Testament. 

+ Thiersch: Versuch zur Herstellung, etc., pp. 236, 273. 

¢ Professor Lightfoot: “St. Paul’s Epistles to the Colossians and to Philemon,” 
p. 95, ete., where this subject is fully discussed. 
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members in the simple truth of the Gospel, and thereby caus- 
ing them concerning the faith to make shipwreck. That these 
false teachers were mostly Jews, is evident, first, from the ex- 
pression, waAcora ob é« meprromic, (Titus i, 10;) and, second, from 
the fact that they desired to be teachers of the law, (8éAovte¢ 
elvat vowodidéoxado, 1 Tim. i, 7,) pretending to have derived 
their doctrines from Jewish tradition, (mapddoory, Col. ii, 8, that 
is, "Iovdaixor pidor, Titus i, 14,) as well as from the (recorded) 
genealogies, (yeveadoyia, 1 Tim. i, 4,) the spiritual significance 
or allegorical interpretation of which were spun ont endlessly, 
thus making them virtually drepéyro1,* (1 Tim. i, 4.) Is it to 
be wondered at that this indulging in subtle inquiries concern- 
ing the yeveaddyrac and "Tovdaixor pido: should provoke discus- 
sions that had the characteristics of BeBr/jAot xevopwria Kai yoa- 
ddere wdOo, of which St. Paul warns Timothy? Nor should it 
be overlooked that these speculations—érepod:ddoxauai—tre- 
quently led to practical extremes: either to rigid asceticism, 
forbidding marriage and the use of meats which God hath 
created, (1 Tim. iv, 3,) or to unbridled license, putting away a 
good conscience, (1 Tim. i, 19,) and loving pleasure more than 
God. (2 Tim. iii, 3.) The predominance of one or the other of 
these extremes wus, no doubt, owing to the predominance of 


* “This is the meaning we attach to the words yeveadoyiar drepdvtot, Some 
have supposed the reference to be to the genealogies of the eons in the system of 
emanations; but this would infer a system of Gnosticism much more advanced 
than that here described, (if it be a system ut all.) Mangold shows that the word 
genealogy has never been taken in this sense in the Gnostic systems. He quotes, 
after Deehne, a passage from Philo, which justifies the interpretation we have 
given. Philo, in fact, after dividing the Pentateuch into two parts—the first com- 
prising the laws and ordinances, the second the historical documents—makes un- 
der the latter head two further subdivisions, the historical, properly so called, 
and the genealogical portion: ‘Eoriv obv tod ioropiKod, Td pév mepi THE TOD Koo“OV 
yevéoews, TO dt yevearoyixov Tov dé yeveadoycKod, Td wév TEpl KoAdoews doeBav, Td 
6? ab repli Tie Sixatwv—' Of the genealogies one portion refers to the punishment 
of the wicked, the other to the rewards of the righteous.’ (Philo, De Vita Con- 
templativa, a.o.4.§4.) Thus, the genealogies, according to him, were to show the 
punishment of the wicked and the recompense of the just. It is evident that they 
can do this only under an allegorical system of interpretation. Now, it is known 
that Philo found in the genealogies a complete psychology. The names repre- 
sented to him-he conditions of the soul, (tpémoe the Wuxie.) It is easy to imagine 
what important results the party of Judaizing heretics might derive from the in- 
numerable genealogies of the Old Testament.”—Pressensé ; ‘‘The Early Years of 


Christianity,” pp. 287, 288.) 
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one or the other of the speculative elements in the hybrid 
union of Essene-Judaism and Oriental theosophic mysticism. 

Now, if this union of Essene-Judaism and Oriental theo- 
sophic mysticism was Gnostic in its character—and we readily 
admit that it was—there is no evidence whatever that it points 
to a period posterior to that of the apostles, that is, that it is 
the Gnosticism of the second century. Indeed, it has been 
fully proved by Professor Lightfoot, in his “ Dissertation on the 
Colossian Heresy,” that, Gnosticism was not necessarily an off- 
spring of Christianity, but a direction of religious speculation 
which existed independently of it, and that it in its leading 
features had already established itself in the apostolic age, es- 
pecially in those parts of Asia Minor (Ephesus and Crete) with 
which our epistles are concerned. If this be true, there can 
be no doubt that Christianity, coming into contact with it, 
would naturally arouse it to unwonted activity by leading men 
to dwell more earnestly on various philosophico-theological 
questions; and thus, after no long time, this Gnosticism would 
absorb into its system more or fewer Christian elements, or 
Christianity in some of its forms would receive a tinge from 
Gnosticism. 

The conclusion to which our brief inquiry has brought us is 
this: The Pastoral Epistles combat a heresy composed of spec- 
ulative and ethical elements both of Essene-Judaism and of 
Oriental theosophic mysticism, from which it received a Gnos- 
tic tinge ; a heresy which existed already in the apostolic age, 
not, indeed, in a completely developed system, but only in its 
incipierit stages. When, therefore, such theologians as De 
Wette, Neander, Rothe, Matthies, Bleek, Wiesinger, Baum- 
garten, Béttger, Guericke, Van Oosterzee, Conybeare and How- 
son, Huther, Lightfoot, Whedon, and others, have not only not 
been convinced of the justness of Dr. Baur’s conclusion, sup- 
ported as it is by the most comprehensive learning, that the 
Pastoral Epistles deal with the Gnosticism of the second cen- 
tury, but point moreor less to this, that the “germ of Judaiz- 
ing Gnosticism, or a Judaizing theosophic-ascetical tendency, 
such as shows itself in the two Epistles to Timothy, (and in that 
to Titus,) must @ priori be presupposed as existing at this 
period, (that is, in the apostolic age) as the heresies of the sec- 
ond century point back to such a tendency evolving itself out 
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of Judaism,” (Neander)—it may well be assumed that his 
(Baur’s) theory is no longer tenable, and that consequently the 
apostolic authorship of the pastoral epistles is triumphantly 
vindicated. 

IV. We turn now to a brief consideration of the linguistic 
peculiarities of the Pastoral Epistles. An argument against 
their genuineness has been drawn from what is alleged to be 
peculiar and un-Pauline in them, especially with respect to the 
new words and phrases with which they abound. De Wette’s 
criticism is particularly full on this point.* But to say that a 
large number of new words and phrases occur therein, is only 
to affirm what is true in reference to every one of St. Paul’s 
Epistles. A brief comparison will prove this. Thus, the num- 
ber of draf Aeyoueva are: In 1 Timothy, eighty-one, (of which 
the following are examples: di@«re, i, 13; dmepetAcévacy, i, 14; 
arodoyy, i, 15; iv, 9; évavdyéw, i, 19; évredserc, ii, 1; iv, 5; 
jocwoc, li, 2; admddexroc, ii, 3; dvriavtoor, ii, 6; Kéomoc, ii, 9; 
iii, 2; SeooéBera, ii, 10; rexvoyovia, ii, 15; v, 10; diAdyoe, iii, 8; 
Bade, iii, 13; duoAoyovpévwc, iii, 16; WevdodAdyoc, iv, 2; perd- 
Anyic, iv, 38; émmtdAjoow, v, 1; dwouBy, v, 4; KaTadéyw, v, 9; 
KkataoTenvidw, V, 11; pAvapoc, v, 13; mepiepyoc, V, 13; oixodearo- 
téw, V, 14; mpoxpiwa, v, 21; mpdoKdALotc, v, 21; dndvoa, vi, 4; 
adndérnc, vi, 17, ete.;) in 2 Timothy, séaty-three, (such as: 
dvagwrvpéw, i, 6; dvapiyw, i, 16; didaue EAeoc, i, 16; evoroxnw 
Exeoc, i, 18; mpaypareia, ii, 4; orpatodoyéw, li, 4; abAéw, ii, 5; 
xenoyoc, li, 14; dveraioyvvroc, ii, 15; dp8otouéw, ii, 15; vewre- 
gtxac, li, 22; dvetinanoc, ii, 24; dvtidrativena, ii, 25; dvariide, 
li, 26; @édovroc, iii, 2; dvzuepoc, iii, 3; prArdovoc, iii, 4; prd6d- 
Yeor, iii, 4.5 ExdnAoc, iii, 9; dywyy, iii, 10; yone, iii, 13; Sedrvev- 
oro¢, iii, 16; émowpedw, iv, 3; Kv7jdw, iv, 3, etc. ;) and in Titus, 
Forty-four, (such as: apevdie, i, 2; deyédoc, i, 7; eyxparie, i, 8; 
doevardrnc, i, 10; BdeAvKrdc, 1, 16; lepomperic, ii, 3; piAdvdooe, 
ii, 4; dtdAoréxvoc, ii, 43 dkatdyvworos, ii, 8; Koopixdc, ii, 12; 
mepiovotoc, ii, 14; gidAavdpwria, iii, 4; dpovrTig@, iii, 8; aiperKdc, 
iii, 10, ete. In the Epistle to the Galatians there are more 
than fifty-seven ; in that to the Philippians, fifty-four ; and in 
those to the Ephesians and Colossians, together about one hun- 
dred and forty. While, then, the existence of such drat Aey6- 


* See De Wette’s Lehrbuch der Historisch-Kritischen Kinleitung in die Kano- 
nischen Schriften des Newen Testamente, fifth edit., pp. 307-313, 
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weva in the Pastoral Epistles is fully admitted, we are by no 
means justified in drawing therefrom an argument of the least 
evidencial value against their Pauline origin ; otherwise, by the 
same process, the genuineness of every one of St. Paul’s epis- 
tles might be impugned. If, then, we find in his epistles ad- 
dressed to Churches an abundant supply of new words not 
before used by him, how much more natural is this in the Pas 
toral Epistles, addressed as they are to individuals, colaborers 
with and under him! 

May we not expect, & priori, that in these epistles a new class of 
words will appear, when we find this in every one even of the epis- 
tles that are otherwise homogeneous ? Of still greater importance, 
however, is another circumstance to be noticed here. These epistles, 
as the criticism to which we are opposed is wont most to insist 
upon, bring before us, in detail, forms of the religious life altogether 
new, and errors the like of which do not occur in the other epis- 
tles. These new things, if they are to be called by their names, 
must, of necessity, give rise to new designations. And if now 
these epistles treat of the institutions of the Church, and contain 
directions to Titus and Timothy for the right management of the 
affairs of the Church, topics which we find handled in none of the 
other epistles, how could it be otherwise, than that new expres- 
sions should occur in connection with these subjects? Besides, 
if these epistles collectively belong to a later period (in St. Paul’s 
life) than all the rest, and pretty nearly to the same period, what 
ground is there, &@ priori, for surprise at finding that they are 
closely related to each other, and differ considerably from the rest, 
especially as they all refer to matters which till then were un- 
xnown? There is, then, no reason for our being perplexed by 
the occurrence of new expressions and formulas ! * 


Again, the very peculiarity found in the construction of sen- 
tences and periods indicate the mind of the Apostle Paul in 
all its versatility and fertility of resources. While in his other 
epistles the sentences are often involved and obscure, the 
thoughts in their fullness and profundity struggling, as it were, 
for adequate expressions, the style of the Pastoral Epistles is 
mostly smooth and flowing, seldom, if ever, losing itself in 
long periods and participial constructions, or showing aposio- 
peses or abruptly broken-off sentences. In this respect these 
epistles belong to the most lucid and easily understood writings . 
of the New Testament. They contain few such serious gram- 


* Wiesinger’s “‘Commentary to St. Paul’s Epistles to the Philippians, Titus, and 
1 Timothy,” General Introduction, p. 329. (Edinburgh translation.) 
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matical and rhetorical difficulties as are found, for example, in 
the Epistles to the Romans, Galatians, and Ephesians. And 
yet this difference is explainable by the difference of the sub- 
ject-matter discussed in the two classes of epistles. For it is 
of the utmost importance to the form in which thoughts are 
clothed, whether the subject-matter under discussion relate to 
the councils and revelations of God, or to personal and ecclesi- 
astical affairs. Thus, a close study of the Pastoral Epistles 
will reveal the fact that whenever the apostle discusses dog- 
matie questions, his language shows a leaning toward long 
and involved sentences. (Comp. 1 Tim. i, 8-11; vi, 13-16; 
2 Tim. i, 8-12; Titus ii, 11-14; iii, 3-7.) 

There is, therefore, no warrant whatever for the conclusion 
that the linguistic peculiarities of the pastoral epistles form an 
evidence against their Pauline origin; the less so, since a com- 
parison with them of similar expression, taken from some of his 
other epistles, will show, in the main, an agreement in thought 
such as might be expected from a mind of such wonderful fer- 
tility and originality as that of the Apostle Paul. To illustrate 
this remark, let us compare the following expressions :— 


1 Tr. ii, 11, 12. 

Turf év jovyia pavdavitw tv mtdoy 
vrorayy yvvarki dé diddoxety ovx ér.. 
tpérw, ovd? abdevreiv dvdpdc, GA’ eivat 
ty novyia. 

1 Tr, ii, 13. 
"Addu yap mpdtog éxAdodn, eita Eva, 


2 Tm. i, 3, 4. 
Xdpwv tyw tH Ved . . . Oc dduiAerrtov 
Eyw Thy mepi cod pveiav év raic deqoeci 
ov vuxtoc Kal juépac, érurodav oe ideiv. 


2 Tim. ii, 5. 
"Eav 62 Kai adAQ Tic, ob oTepavod- 
Tal, dav py vouinos adAgon. 
2 Tr. ii, 6. 


Tov xomidvra Yyewpyév det mpa@tov Tov 
KapTav peradauBaverr. 


1 Cor. xiv, 34. 
Al yvvaixec tudv tv tai¢g éxxAnoias 
o.ydtwoav' ov yap éritpéretac® aitaic 
Aarsiv, AW’ brordocedFat. 


1 Cor. xi, 8, 9. 

Ob yap éoriy avnp ék yuvatkée, GAA 
yun && advdpic Kai yap ot« éatiodn 
avnp 61a THY yuvaika, dAAG yun dia Tov 
évdpa. 

Ros. i, 8, 11. 

... ebyapioTa TO Ye@ pov... 
adeintoc pveiav tudv To.oiuat, mavTore 
énl TOV Te0dEVXGY ov deduevoc . . . éTt- 
mova yapi deiv dude. 

1 Cor. ix, 24. 

Ov« oidare, bri of év oradiw TpEexovTec 
mavrec péev Tpéxovarr, ei¢ di AauBaver TO 
BpaBeiov. 


. O¢ adl- 


1 Cor. ix, 7. 


Tic guretec dumedGva kai rov Kapri 
otk éodier. 


* This is the form of the word in Tischendorf’s Hditio Octavo Critica Major of the 
Greek New Testament, whereas in the Textus Receptus the word reads énurérparrat. 
Fourrs Serres, Vor. XXVIIL—31 
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2 Tr. ii, 11. 
Ei yap cvvareddvouev, Kai ovljoo- 
ev. 
2 Tr, ii, 20. 
"Ev peyddy 6d oixia... tote oxedn 
. . Gey ele Tush, & db ei¢ atiav. 


2 Tim. iii, 2-4. 

. . GiAavTol, piAdpynpor, dAdCovec, 
drepjgavor, PAdognuot, yovetow dret- 
Veic, doropyot, donovdot, diuiBoAn... 
TETUPWMEVOL, 
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Rom. vi, 8. 

Ei d& dreddvouev civ Xpior@ muores- 

ouev, btt Kai ovvpoouev adTo. 
Roo. ix, 21. 

"H obx éyer eovoiay 6 Kepapeve rod 
TnAod, EK Tod abTod dupduaTocg ToLHoat O 
Lev ei¢ Tyhv axedoc, 5 d? cic atimiav. 

Rog. i, 29-31. 

.. « MeTAnpwpévove Tdon adixia, Tovn- 
pig, mAeovesia, xaxia . . . wituprorac, 
KaTaddAouve. . . UBpiordc, brepnddvove 
+... yovedowy, arevdeic, dovvétove, dovv- 


Véroue, dorépyouc, dvedehuovac. 


Compare also 1 Tim. i, 12-14 with 1 Cor. xv, 9, 10; 2 Tim. 
ii, 8 with Rom. i, 3; 2 Tim. iv, 6 with Phil. ii, 17; Titus 
i, 1-4 with Rom. i, 1-6, ete. 

Now, the similarity of language and thought in the preced- 
ing quotations is certainly not the result of the plagiarism of a 
pseudo-Paul, but rather of the association of ideas. A pseudo- 


Paul, desiring to palm off his literary productions as genuine 
Pauline writings, would have spread his colors more glaring- 


ly. He would, no doubt, have copied the linguistic pecul- 
iarities of the other Pauline epistles, and striven to give his 
productions a Pauline character, thus making a sad botch of his 
work. But the Pastoral Epistles show no traces of plagiarism 
or of a patchwork. They bear the impress of Paul’s mind, and 
the deviation of their style from that of his other epistles is ex- 
plainable by the essential difference of the situations in which 
he wrote the two classes of epistles. Nor is it at all surprising 
that he should have used in them, occasionally, similar thoughts 
and expressions. Where is the orator or author that in a long 
and laborious life does not occasionally repeat himself? Hence 
the similarity in thought and expression in the above compared 
quotations, far from impugning the genuineness of the pastoral 
epistles, is really an evidence in favor of their Pauline origin. 
Again: we meet in these epistles formations and combina- 
tions of words found in his other epistles. Thus, the combina- 
tion of the preposition imep with verbs and other words to in- 
tensify their meaning, is of frequent occurrence in all his epistles. 
Take, for example, the following : dreperAedvagey, 1 Tim. i, 14; 
imepavidverv, 2 Thess. i, 3; dmepexrepioood, Eph. iii, 20; dmep- 
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diav, 2 Cor. xi, 5; trepetteprocevoev, Rom. v, 20. So, too, we 
meet with the same or similar words and phrases ; as for exam- 
ple: evayyédov ,.. 5 émoreddnv éyd, 1 Tim. i, 11; Titus i, 3; 
Gal. ii, 7; 1 Thess, ii, 4: morév we Hyjoato, 1 Tim. i, 12 ;=7Ae- 
nuévoc bd Kupiov mord¢ elvat, 1 Cor. vii, 25; Kaddce 5 véuoc, 
1 Tim. i, 8 ;=6 vou0¢ dytoc, Rom. vii, 12 ; dvvardc 6 Yedc, 2 Tim. 
i, 12; Rom. xi, 23; and many more. 

We bring our brief investigation to a close. It is possible 
that a more critical scholar may consider some of the reasons 
adduced in favor of the genuineness of the Pastoral Epistles un- 
able to stand his test, but it seems that every unprejudiced 
reader must acknowledge that the problem of their genuine- 
ness finds an easier and more natural solution in the way we 
have briefly indicated, than in that pursued by the negative 
critics. We have omitted to discuss the question concerning 
the time when and the place where they were written, for the 
reason that it belongs to their eternal history rather than to 
their znternal peculiarities. The reader will find full discussions 
of it in Conybeare and Howson’s “ Life and Epistles of St. 
Paul,” and in Wiesinger’s, Huther’s, Van Oosterzee’s, and 
Whedon’s Commentaries on these epistles. 

In conclusion, we may be allowed to state that the eaternal 
testimonies in favor of their genuineness possess almost a cumu- 
lative force. In this respect they belong to the most favored of 
St. Paul’s epistles. Though they have been subjected to the 
severest tests and to the keenest scrutiny, they have come forth 
triumphantly, and “ made the prejudiced confess their truth and 
feel their power.” They “ now live, and so brightly and forever 
shine.” 





Art. V.—SCHOPENHAUER AND HIS PESSIMISM. 


THERE are three ways of looking at this lower world of ours: 
the optimist view, the pessimist view, and the Christian view. 
The first and the second contain, each, one half of the truth ; the 
third rejects the two false halves and embraces the two true 
halves of the first and second, and hence contains the whole 
truth. The optimist view basks in the sunshine, and refuses 
to see the shadow. The pessimist view broods over the gloom, 
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and shuts its eyes tothe cheer. These two views prevail more 
or less wherever there is an absence of essential Christianity ; 
but they do not always appear in pure forms. Though the 
utter opposites of each other, they are often strangely mingled 
together in the same age, in the same system, in the same heart. 
And even in the same heart the one often successively conquers 
or is conquered by the other, according as the pulse of the life 
beats high or low. This is true, also, of all Christians in so far as 
not yet totally recovered from sin ; outward prosperity exalts us 
into optimism ; adversity thrusts us down into pessimism. Op- 
timism is akin to youth, health, spring-time, love, plenty ; pes- 
simism is related to want, envy, winter, indigestion, and un- 
strung nerves. Hence optimism predominates in the heroic 
and youthful periods of man and of nations, while as yet the 
tide of vigor and success runs at full channel; while pessi- 
mism comes to the surface when passion has quenched the fires 
of the heart, and prosperity has matured its harvest of vice 
and misery. 

The truth of optimism lies in the fact that there actually zs 
in our post-Adamic world, despite its infection with sin, a 
large share of sunshine, of happiness, of good. The truth of 
pessimism lies in the equally undeniable fact that our world, as 
it now is, is sadly full of blight and suffering, tears and dis- 
appointment. The sole way out of these two one-sided half- 
truths, is to synthetize the half-truths into the whole truth; 
and this truth is Christ’s truth. Thus we have the equation : 
Optimism—its falsity+pessimism—its falsity=Christianism. 
Christianism, in fact, looks at the world in the whole of its 
truth, namely, as a very good world, though fearfully baddened 
by sin. It is the only system of philosophy that can squarely 
and fairly grapple with the whole problem of life. Optimism 
and pessimism are about equally remote from Christianism ; 
though, for the individual soul, the pessimist state is the more 
~ hopeful of the two, inasmuch as blank despair is nearer to the 
kingdom of God than presumptuous hope. 

As all human movements of thought and of life tend to 
branch off toward the opposite errors of optimism and _pessi- 
mism, so has it been also with modern German speculation. 
The current of thought sent forth by Kant has tended largely 
toward optimism. Fichte, Hegel, and partly also Schelling, 
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were essentially optimistic. Their systems claimed to have 
attained to absolute truth, and to the solution of all mysteries. 
They exalted man into a demi-god, and painted the future of 
society in the brightest of cvlors. They were eminently 
systems of hopefulness. During the first quarter of this 
century they filled the whole philosophic firmament witli 
the attractive brilliance of their delusive glare. No pessimist 
taper stood the least chance of getting the public attention. 
But there were pessimist fires smoldering here and there in 
secret. The high-sounding “ absolute truth” of Fichte and 
Hegel was seen by some to be resultless and unsatisfactory. 
None saw it more clearly, and, we may say, more impatiently 
and scornfully, than Arthur Schopenhauer. But Schopen- 
hauer’s scorn could not make itself heard ; his dismal philoso- 
phy made no impression upon the enthusiastic throng of hope- 
ful “ absolutists.” And so he was lett to brood out and brood 
over his system fur weary decades of years in almost absolute 
solitariness. At length, however, he did get a hearing: the 
fire and clamor of the absolutists died away; the new genera- 
tion saw into the emptiness of the lofty pretensions; and a 
reaction began to set in. Discovering that man is after all 
not a god, they were now, many of them, ready to be con- 
vineed that he is—nothing. As the system of Schopenhauer 
finally attained to wide vogue, and as it has at the present 
hour large favor among certain classes in European society, it 
may not be unworthy of passing attention. Especially will it 
be instructive to observe how closely all forms of error are re- 
lated to each other—how readily the transition may be made 
from the very highest results of modern secular culture to the 
bottomless night of Oriental paganism. But as Schopenhauer’s 
system was intimately intertwined with the current of his life, 
we shall first glance briefly at his personal history. 

To this end abundant materials are at hand. The best in 
German are by Gwinner, (Arthur Schopenhauer, etc., Leipzig, 
1862;) by Lindner, (Von Lhm, tiber Lhn, Berlin, 1863 ;) by 
Frauenstidt, (Alemorabilien, Briefe, etc.) French writers 
also have giyen some attention to Schopenhauer. T. Ribot’s 
little work (La Philosophie de Schopenhauer, Paris, 1874,) 
presents as adequate a picture of the author and his system 
as can well be obtained apart from a study of his works 
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themselves. But English writers have given him little atten- 
tion. In this article we have made most use of Ribot. 
Schopenhauer’s life covered the years trom 1788 to 1860. His 
tather was an opulent merchant of Dantzig, and later of Ham- 
burg ; hence his early opportunities were very abundant. His 
mother was a gay and gifted writer of fiction. His youth was 
passed in an atmosphere of art. At the age of nine he was taken 
abroad, to Switzerland, France, and England. After a year’s 
stay in Paris hespent six months in London. This gave hima 
thorough hatred of what he called English bigotry, and made him 
long tur a descent, upon that benighted island, of a good sprin- 
kle of apostles of ‘reason ” and missionaries of “ free thought.” 
On his return to Hamburg he engaged in commerce, but soon 
turned from this in disgust, and gave himself to miscellaneous 
reading. At this period his father became unfortunate in busi- 
ness, and took refuge in suicide. His mother soon after re- 
inoved to the gay literary circle of Weimar, and sent her son to 
the gymnasium of Gotha, Of any healthy moral influence of 
either her or her husband upon the son we find little trace. 
From the suicide of the father the son seems to have received 
decidedly dark views of lite. Henceforth his course was that 
of a sardonic, skeptical inquirer after the truth. How far he 
fell short of finding it will appear as we examine his progress. 
After studying Kant and Plato at Géttingen, he came to Ber- 
lin, in 1811, to hear Fichte. “ But his @ priort admiration for 
Fichte soon gave place to contempt and raillery.” Two years 
later he prepared a thesis on the nature of the sufficient reason,* 
received his doctorate, and, coming to Weimar, became inter- 
ested in Géthe. Here, also, he fell in with a learned orient- 
alist, F. Majer, and thereby attained an insight into the pan- 
theistic lore of the Indians—a turning-point in his life. From 
1814 to 1818 he lived at Dresden, studying art, frequenting 
society of no too moral sort, and developing his strange system 
of philosophy. The result was the masterpiece of his life; 
“The World as Will and Representation,” (Die Welt als Wille 
und Vorstellung, Leipzig, 1819.) This work contains the en- 
tire system of the author, his later writings contributing sim- 
ply further developments of special points. The work, as far 
as the public was concerned, seemed to be an utter failure. 


* Vom Zureichenden Grunde, 1813. 
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For twenty years it failed to awaken the least ripple of inter- 
est, or even of contempt. 

After making a brief sojourn in Italy, enjoying art and in- 
dulging in the pleasures which his theory of life so thoroughly 
condemned, he returned to Berlin, and lectured one semester 
in the university as privat-docent. But the popularity of 
Hegel and Schleiermacher eclipsed and offended him. From 
this point dates his hatred of university teaching and of “ offi- 
cial professors of philosophy.” After another stay in Italy, 
and then another attempt at teaching, he came to Frankfurt in 
1831, where he spent in solitude and study the last twenty-nine 
years of his life. 

As yet he was utterly unknown to the general public. His 
solitude now only served to render his spleen against the 
“philosophic charlatans and Calibans,” to whom he attributed 
his failure of success, all the more acrid and spiteful. In 1836 
he published a small work “On Will in Nature,” (Ueber den 
Willen in der Natur, Frankfurt.) In this essay, which also 
fell still-born from the press, he passed in review all the phys- 
ical sciences, endeavoring to show the réle which (that which he 
called) “ will” plays in the phenomena of nature. Toward its 
close he waxes indignant against the philosophy of the univer- 
sities, and styles it “that bastard imitation of scholasticism 
which regards the catechism of the priests as the highest crite- 
rion of truth.” 

It was only in 1839 that a little accident thrust him on the 
public attention. A society of Norway having offered a prize 
for an essay on “ Liberty,” Schopenhauer wrote one, gained the 
prize, and was elected to membership in the society. The fol- 
lowing year he wrote, for a prize offered by a Danish society, 
on the “ Basis of Morality,” but was unsuccessful. These two 
essays he afterward published, entitling them “The Two 
Ground-problems of Ethics,” (Die Beiden Grundprobleme der 
Ethik.) 

The first essay was surely but a small success, and yet from 
it dates the incipiency of his fame. He was now read, praised, 
assailed. His chief work was re-edited and re-issued. He 
now counfed a few devoted disciples. The system ot Hegel 
was waning, from day to day. Its “left” wing came to con- 
tempt in the platitudes of Feuerbach and Max Stirner, and in 
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the demagogy of 1848. Schopenhauer profited by this, ap- 
plauding the political reaction, and managing to thrust his 
philosophy into the vacuum left by the school which had. col- 
lapsed. The political convulsion of 1848-49 having passed, he 
published his last work, two volumes of miscellanies, under the 
title of Parerga und Paralipomena, Berlin, 1851. He now 
rose rapidly to fame. The “ Westminster Review,” of April, 
1853, introduced him to the English public. His disciple, 
Frauenstiidt, published a complete exposition of his doctrines. 
Finally, the University of Leipzig offered a prize for an elabo- 
rate criticism of his philosophy. Thus he at last obtained a 
good measure of that fame for which he had so long and so 
impatiently waited. But he did not long enjoy his laurels.- 
His carcful temperateness, which he thought would carry him 
to a hundred years, disappointed him; he was stricken down 
by a pulmonary apoplexy at the age of seventy-two. 

His brain is said to have been one of the largest known— 
considerably larger than that of Kant, Talleyrand, or Napoleon. 
Whether such an extraordinary brain was needed to construet 
such a system as his, is a point on which friends and foes may 
differ. But what is this system? Schopenhauer assumed to 
take up philosophy where Kant left it-—not Kant in his seeond 
and third editions, but Kant in his first and pure edition of 
1781, “before he had made concessions to the dogmatism of 
theology.” Thus he takes the negative results of the Critique 
without allowing them to be complemented by Kant’s positive 
position in the “Practical Reason.” ‘ My philosophy,” says 
he, “asks not whence came the world nor whither it tends, nor 
why it is, but simply what it is.” He pretends to a great 
horror of vague high-sounding terms, such as “the absolute,” 
“the intinite,” “ the suprasensible,” affirming with Julian the 
Apostate that they are mere negations. His great discovery, 
“ his hundred-gated Thebes,” is, to have reduced every thing to 
“will.” But after reducing the world and every thing to will, 
he hastens to add, that as to what “will” is per se he knows 
positively nothing, declaring that philosophy has no means of 
searching for either the efficient cause or the final purpose 
of the world.” 

Schopenhauer’s system stands therefore intermediate between 
Kant and Kant’s enemies, Hegel and Schelling. Kant says, 
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“T know nothing;” Hegel and Schelling, “I know every thing;” 
while Schopenhauer says, “I know something.” But what? All 
that is contained in experience. “The subject-matter of all 
philosophy,” says he, “ must be simply our empirical conscious- 
ness in its twofold form of consciousness of self and conscious- 
ness of other things.” The totality of data furnished in this 
twofold experience is, as it were, a hieroglyphic, and the duty 
of philosophy is to decipher it. When all the features of a 
hieroglyphic are so interpreted as to give a good rounded 
sense, we say the translation is correct. So with the enigma 
of the world: philosophy must shed an equal light over all 
phenomena; the heterogeneous must be reduced to harmony ; 
and opposites must be reconciled; that is all. But if philoso- 
phy has only to do with the concrete data of external and inter- 
nal experience, how then does it differ from physics? Only in 
this: physics remains entirely within the phenomenal world, 
dealing with facts as ultimate realities in their distinctive isola- 
tion; while philosophy asks after that which lies under and 
back of these facts—without, however, considering it apart from 
the facts, and without our attempting to comprehend what this 
invisible something is per se. 

Schopenhauer utterly rejects the common distinction between 
spirit and matter. The world, strictly speaking, is not divisi- 
ble into thought and extension, as Descartes held, but rather 
into world real and world ¢deal. The real world is the ding 
an sich, [thing in itself,] the “absolute being,” of Kant, which 
eludes our knowledge. The ideal world is the illusory phee 
nomenal world of sensation and thought. This real world, as 
we soon shall see, is “ will ;” while the ideal world is represen- 
tation or knowledge, in a word, the concrete world of actuality 
—as generally understood. 

After these generalities, we desire now to look at Schopen- 
hauer’s views in more detail—as presented in his chief work, 
Die Welt, etc. This work consists of four parts: a criticism 
of the mind’s powers, a theory of nature, a theory of art, a 
theory of morals. In examining the intelligence Schopen- 
hauer discourses thus: 


The world is my representation, (or objectified thought.) This 
truth is valid for all sentient ee though man alone has 


full consciousness of it. So soon as he begins to think he per- 
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ceives that he knows neither the sun nor the earth, but that he 
merely has an eye that sees the sun and a hand that touches the 
earth; in a word, that the world about bim exists only as a rep- 
resentation, and only in relation to something else, to wit, the 
perceiving subject. _ No truth is less in need of proof than this: 
every object of knowledge, the entire world, is an object only in 
relation to a subject. The world is my representation! This 
surely is no very new thought. The cogito, ergo sum of Descartes 
lies in the same direction. It places the starting-point of philos- 
ophy in the subjective, in consciousness; for this alone is imme- 
diate; every thing else is mediate. Berkeley advanced farther 
upon the same route—to idealism proper—recognizing that the 
world of matter about us has no existence independently of the 
perceiving subject. And, long before Berkeley or Descartes, the 
philosophy of Vyasa, in India, taught the same truth, namely: 
that to exist and to be perceived are simply convertible terms. 


The dependence of the object upon the perceiving subject 
constitutes the identity of the world as representation. My 
body itself, in so faras perceived to be extended or active, is but 
a cerebral phenomenon, and exists only as an intuition of the 
brain. And yet Schopenhauer pretends not to deny the reality 
of the world in the vulgar sense of the word :— 


True idealism is not empirical but transcendental. It leaves 
intact the empirical reality of the world; but it claims that every 
object is conditioned by the subject in two respects: 1, wens 
ly, or as object in general; since an objective thing is thinkable 
only as in contrast to some subject of which it is the representa- 
tion; 2, formally; since the mode of the object’s existence, that 
is, the mode of its representation, (under the categories of time, 
space, and causality,) comes from the subject. 


Schopenhauer has tested his literary talent in illustrating the 
ideality of the world in many fanciful ways. A single example, 
as cited by Frauenstidt :— 


Two objects stood before me, two objects regular in form and 
beautiful to be seen: the one a jasper vase ornamented with gold, 
the other an organized body, a man. After admiring their exte- 
rior for a while I begged my attendant fairy to let me look inside 
of them. She permitted me to do so. In the vase I found only a 
little of weight, and a certain obscure mutual tendency among its 
atoms which I have heard called cohesion and affinity. But when 
I entered the other object, how was I surprised, and how shall [ 
describe what I saw? It was wonderful beyond the highest 
stretch of fable or fairy tale. In the bosom of this object, or, 
rather, in its upper part, known as the head, and which when seen 
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from without looks like almost any other material object, (having 
form, weight, etc.,) I found—-what? The world itself, together 
with the immensity of space in which the A// is contained, and 
the immensity of time in which the A// acts, and with all the won- 
derful variety of objects which fill space and time, and (what is 
almost absurd to say) I discovered there also myself, coming and 
going, and making this examination. For I discovered all this in 
that round object hardly larger than a large fruit, aud which the 
naughty executioner can make fall off at a single stroke—at the 
same stroke plunging also into night the marvelous world which 
it contains. And this world would in fact exist no longer were it 
not that this sort of objects do incessantly spring up like mush- 
rooms to receive the world and to keep it from falling back to 
night, and to sustain among themselves, like a balloon, this grand 
mirage, which is identical in all brains, and is designated by all 
under the general name of object. 


The conclusion to which Schopenhauer’s idealism leads him 
is this: “ Matter is, so to speak, a true falsehood.” It is an 
object not of intuition but of thought; it is consequently a pure 
abstraction. Plotinus and Bruno were right, therefore, in the 
paradoxical notion that matter is incorporeal. Our astonish- 
ment at the varied spectacle of nature is comparable to that of 
the savage who, on first looking into a mirror, failed to recognize 
himself. Thus do also we whenever we regard the world as 
external to ourselves. The fact is, external nature has its 
source in the intelligence—is born with it, endures with it, 
dies with it. “‘The great error of philosophers has been their 
failure to see that matter and intelligence are correlatives, that 
is, that the one exists but for the other, that they both rise and 
fall at the same time, that the one simply reflects the other, 
that in fact they are but one and the same thing viewed from 
different phases.” And this thing, as we shall soon see, is the 
mysterious something which Schopenhauer calls “wi//.” 

To the objector Schopenhauer asks: “ Does not sleep, dream- 
less sleep, clearly prove that the world exists only for wakeful 
heads?” But it is answered: May not the world exist in time 
and space even if there were no head in the universe to think 
it? The image in a mirror would, of course, not exist if there 
were no mirror; but does it therefore follow that if all mirrors 
were broken, then all objects that are now reflected by them 
would also disappear? Schopenhauer insists that the ideality 
of time and space solves this difficulty. Here he follows Kant, 
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but with a difference. Kant admits two subjective forms of 
the sensibility—time and space; also twelve regulative con- 
cepts of the understanding. Schopenhauer reduces these 
twelve to the single one of causality, thus admitting but three 
fundamental forms of knowledge: time, space, and causality. 
Time and space, now, being the receptacle within which, and 
the stage upon which, all causality unfolds itself, hence if time 
and space (the platform) are merely ideal, then the world of 
causation is so likewise. To prove the ideality of time and 
space, that is, that they are not objective entities, was nu 
very difficult task; he had only to restate the arguments of 
Kant. But to infer therefrom that therefore all that takes 
place in time and space, namely: all events, all the workings 
of causality, in a word, all the phenomena of the universe—is 
also destitute of objective reality, is simply a very plausible 
non sequitur. The consecutiveness of a man’s growth in char- 
acter, for example, is not, therefore, devoid of objective reality, 
because the standard which enables us to measure it and com- 
pare it with other consecutive realities is only ideal. 

But what is the nature of this causality, this something 
which evolves and spreads out, upon the void framework of time 
and space, the grand panorama of the phenomenal universe ? 
Schopenhauer’s system regards causality, matter, action, as syn- 
onymous terms: “ Matter is from beginning to end simply 
causality. Its essence is to act; no other function is conceiva- 
ble. It is as acting that matter fills time and space.” Time 
and space are per se mutually exclusive; but causality concil- 
iates them. It harmonizes the unstable flux of time with the 
immutable persistence of space: ‘The subjective correlative 
of matter or causality is the understanding, the sole function 
of which is to investigate causality. And, conversely, all cau- 
sality, all matter, all phenomena, are but for the understand- 
ing, dy the understanding, 7m the understanding.” 

Such is Schopenhauer’s notion of the understanding and its 
objects. To reason he gives very little prominence: it is sim- 
ply the faculty of generalization. It has nothing of the mystic- 
al about it; it has no moral intuitions—no deep eye looking 
off toward an imaginary infinite. 

_ We are now ready to pass from Schopenhauer’s first to his 
second part, from intelligence to “ will ”—in a word, from phe- 
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nomena to the ding an sich, the mysterious reality that under- 
lies them. But how to make the transition? To dissert upon 
method would here be idle, unless we should apply it at the 
sane time. “It would be like first playing a waltz in order tv 
dance it afterward.” The true method and the object of its 
search are but one and the same thing. We shall find it, 
therefore, not through means, but directly, immediately. Nor 
shall we find it by examining things from without; this would 
give us only images, shadows, not substance. The true method 
is, therefore, an interior one. The searcher must enter within 
himself. Doing this, the first object he meets is his body. 
This body he finds actively concerned in all his experiences. 
How to explain this intimate connection? One sole idea, one 
sole conception, will account for it all: that conception is 
will :— 

This-word alone gives him the key to himself as object, as phe- 
nomenon; it alone reveals to him the inner spring of his being, 
his acts, his raovements, To the thinking subject his body is 
given to him in two different ways: first, as a representation, an 
object among other objects; second, in an immediate manner. 
In this latter case we come to the will. Every act of will is also 
an action of the body. The effect of real volition is actual move- 
ment of the body. The act of the will and the action of the 
body are not two states objectively different, and united by the 
bond of causality; they are not related as cause and effect; they 
are simply one and the same thing, but given in totally different 
modes—immediately, and through intellectual intuition. The 
action of the body is simply the will’s act objectified. ... In 
conclusion, the essence of our being is wé// ; its immediate mani- 
festation is the body. 


Thus, according to Schopenhauer, the sole, direct, immediate 
knowledge that we have, is the knowledge of “will.” This is 
the datum that is to serve as key to all the rest—the sole nar- 
row gate to the temple of truth. “ Hence, we ought to inter- 
pret nature by ourselves, and not ourselves by nature.” This 
will is not multiple, but single; it is identical in all beings and 
being. It is the ding an sich, the substance of all things. It 
is independent; for the world depends on my representation, 
which depends on my body; and my body depends on “ will,” 
which itself depends on nothing. 

Here we hardly need to observe that Schopenhauer takes 
will in a very different from its ordinary sense. To him will 
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is self-conscious, not essentially, but only incidentally—-in its 
higher (human) form. It includes the totality of power ex- 
erted or at play in the entire universe, such as chemical affini- 
ties, vegetative life, animal instinct, volition in man. It is, 
therefore, nearly equivalent to force. But why does he not, 
then, use this latter word? Because, says he, all causality or 
force is at bottom the same; but as we know will-force direct- 
ly, and all other force only indirectly, hence it is more appro- 
priate to designate the species by the highest variety, (espe- 
cially when that is known immediately,) than by a lower vari- 
ety, (which is known only mediately.) 

The will being, according to Schopenhauer, the very heart 
of our being, it must be esteemed highest among the elements 
of our nature. The intelligence, though usually placed first, 
is really only third in order, Thus, the first place belongs to 
the will; the second, to the organism, the objectification of 
the will; the third, to intelligence, which is a function of the 
organism. “The will is metaphysical; the intelligence, phys- 
ical; the intelligence is the phenomena, the will is the thing 
per se; more metaphorically, the will is the substance of 
man, the intelligence is an accident; the will is the matter, 
the intelligence is the form.” This will become evident by the 
following considerations: By introspection we see that the 
most fundamental fact in us is the will and its affections: to 
strive, to desire, to fear, to hope. Also among animals we ob- 
serve the same thing; the essence of their nature is desire. 
This fact lies at the basis of animal self-preservation and pro- 
creation. And as we descend the scale of animal life we ob- 
serve that intelligence decreases much more rapidly than will. 
The feeblest and dullest insect wills what it wills as thoroughly 
as man does. The intelligence grows weary, the will does 
not. The intelligence is intermittent: in sleep all knowledge 
ceases; but our inner, metaphysical principle ceases not. Ina 
word, the brain rests, but the organic functions go on forever. 
This sharp contrasting of will and intelligence is held by 
Bichat in about the same way as by Schopenhauer, save that 
Bichat designates as organic life that which Schopenhauer 
styles as will. 

After claiming for will the chief place in man’s nature, 
Schopenhauer now examines its three characteristics: identity, 
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indestructibility, liberty. WJ, let us remember, is, according 
to Schopenhauer, the inner essence or substance of all existence. 
It prevails in the inorganic and the vegetable kingdoms no less 
really than in animal life. In these fields it exists in the three 
stages of causality—cause proper, excitation, motive. In the 
mechanical world it follows the law of Newton: the action and 
reaction are equal, In the vegetable world, the action and the 
reaction are not equal. In animal life proper, that is, in man, 
the cause need not be equal to the effect, and need not, as in 
vegetable life, be in contact with the subject. But how do 
these three things, affinity in matter, life in vegetation, and 
volition in man, appear to be but three forms of the same un- 
derlying ding an sich, or will? The answer is that they have 
the same general traits. When we see the tendency of water 
downward, the perseverance of the magnet toward the north, 
the effort of the two electric poles toward each other, the choice 
of elements in forming compounds, it needs no great effort of 
the imagination to discover that, back of these facts, lurks the 
same thing which, at higher stages, constitutes vitality in 
plants and volition in man. The difference lies in the “ degree 
of objectification of the will.” In mere matter this degree is 
at the lowest. In plants it is higher. The plant prefers one 
condition to another: one ¢ends to the light, another to the 
water. In animal life the objectification is at its highest. At 
this complicated stage of development we come to the realm 
of motive. Here intelligence becomes a necessity. Here will 
produces an organ of intelligence, (a ganglion or a brain.) 
“ But with this organism springs up at once the world as repre- 
sentation with all its forms, subject and object, time, space, 
causation, plurality. The world has now two faces; thus far 
it was mere volition; now it is also representation, or object of 
the thinking subject. Will has passed from darkness to light.” 
Thus Schopenhauer finds in an assumed identity of volition 
(foree) in all the realms of nature, the unity after which all 
philosophic thought inevitably strives. 

The second trait he attributes to will is indestructibility. 
As thing per se, will is superior to time, and hence to change 
and to destruction. It exists as an ever-present, somewhat un- 
der the form of eternity—“a concept which, having no intui- 
tion as its basis, is of purely negative value.” All death is 
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mere appearance, delusion. ‘Death is really the inspiring 
muse of philosophy; but for death, people would never have 
philosophized.” The animal is afraid of death, though it has 
no distinct consciousness of it—each individual enjoying in it- 
self the perennity of the species—existing as if it had no end. 
With man it is otherwise; hence all philosophies, all religions, 
have tried to refute or rock to sleep his fears of death. The 
consolations have vibrated between these two extremes—to 
consider death as an absolute annihilation, or to admit an im- 
mortality of some crude flesh-and-bones sort. Both positions 
are equally false. 

The fact is, the fear of death is independent of conscious 
knowledge. Every animate being is born with it. The source 
of this fear is in the “ will” which tends to live. We are influ- 
enced, our whole lives, by two illusions: the love of pleasure, 
and the fear of death. This is the work of blind “ will,” using 
these illusions to reach its end. If man were pure intelligence, 
death would be indifferent, or even desired, But individual 
existence is based on will, the tendency of which toward exist- 
ence and manifestation constitutes the world. And this blind 
tendency toward life is as inseparable from will as shadow trom 
body. If our fear of death were rational and not simply in- 
stinctive, we should naturally be as much disturbed at the inti- 
nite non-existence which preceded us as at that which threat- 
ens to follow us. But this is not so: we tremble at an in- 
finity a parte post without our existence, but not at one a 
parte ante. 

But we may learn also from simple observation that nothing 
perishes. When the swinging pendulum ceases to oscillate, 
has its weight therefore ceased? Gravitation, electricity, all 
the forces of nature, assume different forms, but they do not 
perish. And if the lower forms of nature perish not, how can 
we suppose that the higher do? True, the phenomena cease. 
Every thing seems to pass away, but that is mere illusion—an 
illusion of the intelligence which springs up with the world of 
phenomena and sinks also away with it. The reality in man 
is not the individual, but the race. The individual is but the 
race under the phenomenal forms of time, space, and causality ; 
hence as phenomenon he passes away. “To the race death is 
simply that which sleep is to the individual.” “When we 
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glance at the future, and think of the millions of generations 
to come, we are tempted to wonder whence those generations 
will come, where they are now, out of what womb of naught 
they can spring up? But where, indeed, can they be, if not 
there where all reality now is, ever has been, and ever shall be? 
And then, foolish questioner, thou art like the silly little leaf 
which weeps at the thought of fading in the autumn, and will 
not be consoled with the prospect of the fresh new leaves that 
are sure to clothe the tree in the spring. Foolish leaf! recog- 
nize, then, thy true being in the inner but ever-active force of 
the tree which, passing from season to season, from tree to 
tree, remains ever the same, without birth and without death. 
And man, is he not simply as that leaf?” And here Schopen- 
hauer urges, as confirmation, the celebrated line of Homer: 
“ As the generations of leaves, so are the generations of man.” 
“ Look only at your favorite dog, as he lies calmly stretched out 
before you. Millions of dogs had to die before this one could 
be born. But the death of these millions has not affected the 
race. That is why this dog looks so active, so lively. He is 
as vital as if he had lived forever and were to remain forever. 
That which died was not the dog, but only his shadow, his 
image as conceived by us under the forms of time and space.” 
As with this dog, so also with man. “My phenomenal per- 
sonality is but as trifling a part of my me, as my me is a tri- 
fling part of the universe. . . . Why be concerned at the loss 
of this individuality, when my inner being has within itself 
the possibility of individuals without number? ... A finite 
individuality, condemned to live without end, would have such 
a monotonous life that non-existence would be preferable by 
far. To desire personal immortality would be simply to desire 
an illusion perpetuated to eternity!” The sole thing inde- 
structible in us, as in any thing else, is really our inner 
essence, the ding an sich—force—* will.” 

The third trait of “will,” according to Schopenhauer, is 
liberty. But it is a strange kind of liberty. The will is at 
once both free and necessitated—absolutely free as thing in it- 
self, absolutely necessitated as personal phenomenon. Hence 
we have thé parallel threefold antithesis: in the inner world 
of being—identity, indestructibility, liberty: in the world of 
phenomenon—endless variety, birth and death, fate and deter- 

Fourrn Series, Vor. XX VIIL—32 
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minism. The full drift of this practical fatalism we shall con- 
sider under the head of morality. 

The will, as we have seen, is, with Schopenhauer, the ulti- 
mate fact of the world, the underlying essence of all being. 
What does he mean by will? 


If Iam asked this last question: What is this will which manifests 
itself in the world and through the world—what is it absolutely 
and in itself? I reply: No answer to this question is possible; 
seeing that to be known and to be per se are contradictory, since 
whatever is known is, by that very fact, merely phenomenal. . . . 
In fine, the universal and fundamental essence of all phenomena we 
have designated as will, for the reason that will is its highest mani- 
festation ; but by this word we mean nothing other than simply an 
unknown 2; and yet we regard this « as being, at least in one re- 
spect, infinitely more known and more sure than any thing else. 


After discussing the intelligence and the will, Sclropenhauer 
comes to the third division of his great work—art. This is the 
most valuable part of the whole. And the many fine observa- 
tions here made, together with the beauty of the style, have 
contributed largely to disseminate the author’s speculative 
views among classes who otherwise would have had little in- 


terest in them. But on this subject we shall bestow but little 
attention, as it is not very essentially involved in the author’s 
general system. Its chief speculative significance lies in the 
fact that in art, according to the author, the artist may par- 
tially withdraw from the outer world of mere appearance, and, 
contemplating the world of ideals, forget a part of the misery 
that universally clings to this our entire phenomenal existence. 

In the last part of his system Schopenhauer treats of ethics. 
This is the most eccentric and astonishing feature of the sys- 
tem. Here we behold a highly cultured man of this Christian 
nineteenth century turning away from the light that blazes in 
upon all, and going for instruction to the dismal mazes of 
Buddhistic pantheism. And all this under pretext of conse- 
quential philosophizing! But how does he make the transi- 
tion to this result. In the first place he rejects the notion 
that ethics, as a discipline, is to have any practical effect on 
one’s life. 

Virtue can no more be taught or learned than genius. ... Here 


as elsewhere, the philosopher has only one thing to do—to take 
concrete facts as he finds them, and then interpret and explain 
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them. . . . Hence, it will not be expected that this work will con- 
tain either precepts, or a general theory of duties, or even any gen- 
eral moral principle from which all the virtues spring. We shall 
speak neither of unconditional duty nor of a law of liberty, for 
both of them involve contradictions. We shall not speak of duty 
at all: such things are well enough for children, and for nations 
in their infancy, but not for those who possess the culture appro- 
priate for those of mature age. 


How, now, is such a position theoretically justified ? 


Will, or vital force, which is per se only a blind and unconscious 
desire to live, after manifesting itself in the inorganic, the veg- 
etable, and the animal kingdoms, attains, in the human brain, to 
clear self-consciousness. Here, then, occurs a miracle. Man_per- 
ceives that the world of reality is a delusion, and life a burden; 
and that the best thing the will can do is to deny itself; for thus 
would fall at a single blow both all effort and the suffering that 
is inseparable from it. From one of two. courses there is abso- 
lutely no escape; e7ther the will, taking as a solid reality the de- 
lusory world about it, must now desire with full consciousness 
that which it hitherto desired with blind instinct, and thus cling 
to life with new energy, (which is:to affirm and approve the desire 
to live;) or, the will, after being disenchanted by a knowledge of 
the vanity of the world, must cease to volitionate, and find, in all 
the phenomena which tempt it to act, only and simply reasons for 
non-acting, so as thus to arrive at perfect liberty through perfect 
repose, (which would be the negation of the desire to live.) 


Thus Schopenhauer takes us at a single leap from the cold 
metaphysics of Kant to the mystic dreamings of the Orient. 
His ethics is but a repetition of the pantheistic spirit of the 
sages of India. The following quotation contains its substance 
almost entire :— 

It is simply by the effect of the deceptive forms of maya (delu- 
sion) that the intelligent principle appears clothed in such varied 


forms; but contemplation is the sword by which wise men strike 
asunder the bond of action which enthralls the consciousness, 


This antithesis between the affirmation and the negation of 
the desire to live, is the central spring ot Schopenhauer’s ethics, 
It is by it that he judges and classifies all human action. At 
the bottom of the scale is the egoistic, ardent affirmation ot 
the desire to live. This is the source of all wickedness, hatred, 
vice. Here the individual is both dupe and duped. Taking 
the world for a solid reality and himself for a durable entity, 
the egoist sacrifices every thing to his self. This is the ideal 
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contrary of all morality. In order to fall into the realm of 
morality we must recognize that our me is nothing, that indi- 
viduality is but illusion, that all multiplicity of reality is but 
the varving manifestation of the one thing in itself—will. 


He who has come to a recognition of the fact uf the identity of 
all existences, makes no longer any distinction between himself 
and others; he enjoys their joys as his own, he suffers their suffer- 
ings as his own. The basis of all morality is therefore sympathy 
or pity. Pity is that mysterious and strange fact by virtue of 
which the line that, in the eyes of sense, separates entirely one be- 
ing from another, fades away, so that the non-me becomes in faet 
the me. Hence there is no basis for a sentiment of so-called duty 
toward others. 


But pity is not the highest form of virtue. The acme is 
reached only by the complete negation of the desire to live, 
that is, by asceticism, as practiced by the saints, the anchorets, 
the penitents of the religions of India and, in part, of Christian- 
ity; and the acme of asceticism is voluntary, absolute chastity. 

This strange system of ethics evidently supposes liberty of 
some sort; for if the will were not free, how could it deny the 
desire to live? But of what sort? This we shall not attempt 
to make clear. The only kind of liberty Schopenhauer con- 
cedes is transcendental, not practical. It is the liberty of the 
thing in itself, not the liberty of phenomenal action in this 
world. “Just as every thing in nature has its properties and 
qualities which, under a specific action, gives a specific reac- 
tion, and manifests its character, so man has his character, 
whereof the acts are provoked by motives with absolute neces- 
sity.” As having his being in the substratum of all phenom- 
ena, man is free; as an active phenomenon, he is, like all 
phenomena, under the law of necessity. 

Moral liberty is not to be sought in the world, but beyond it. 
It is of metaphysical character, and impossible in this natural 
world. Consequently, our acts are not free; and yet the character 
of each one is to be regarded as his free act. He is what he is, be- 
cause, once for all, he has willed and wills to be such. For the 
will, in itself, and in so far as manifesting itself in an individual, 
and as constituting his primitive fundamental volition, is independ- 
ent of all knowledge, because anterior to it. 


But how could the one immutable “thing in itself” will 
individually before the individual existed? How could the 
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individual before its individuation have constituted itself such 
as it is, by its own act? This mystery Schopenhauer leaves 
unsolved. Practically, however, he holds that man, once ex- 
isting, is ruled by absolute necessity. 

Though both man and animals are determined by motives with 
equal necessity, yet man has the advantage of being able to de- 
liberate, (a fact which has often been mistaken for discretionary 
choice,) although it is in reality only a conflict between several 
motives, the strongest of which uniformly causes a necessary 
determination. 3 

And yet Schopenhauer does, inconsistently enough, bring 
liberty into the workings of this phenomenal world. Liberty, 
he writes, is not a dream; for, says he, “ the saints in all ages 
have practically liberated themselves: from sin and suffering.”’ 
And all his prescriptions as to how this blessed life of absolute 
inactivity is to be attained to, presupposes that the individual 
has volitional ability to carry them out. This inconsistency 
does not escape Schopenhauer himself. He admits that prac- 
tical liberty is a mystery beyond comprehension. He both 
admits it and denies it. 

We have seen that Schopenhauer makes pity the acme of 
virtue, but holds that to entirely cease to live is a still higher 
state of the will. Upon what ground do such inferences rest 4 
Upon the ground that all objective reality is illusion, and that 
the ground of this illusion is wedd. 


That effort which is the very essence of all things, is,as we have 
seen, identical with that which in as appears as.self-conscious will. 
W hatever hinders it, we call suffering ; whatever helps it to reach 
its end, we call satisfaction, comfort, pleasure. These phenomena 
of pleasure and of pain being dependent on the will are more 
complicated and intense in proportion as the will is of higher 
character. Now, as all effort springs of a want, there results pain 
so long as it is not satisfied. And when it once is satistied, this 
satisfied state, not being able to last, there only results a new 
want and a new pain, To will is, therefore, essentially to suffer ; 
and since to live 1s to will, hence “all life is essentially suffering.” 


The higher the being, the more it suffers. The plant has 
no sensibility, and hence no pain. The lowest infusoria suffer 
somewhat; insects more still. As the nervous system rises in 
development, intelligence increases, and the animal is more 
sensitive to suffering. Finally, in man the acme is reached, 
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And as the man of genius lives more than others, so also he 
suffers most of all. 


The desire and effort, which are the total essence of man, are 
like an unquenchable thirst. The very basis of his being is lack, 
want, pain. Being the most complete objectification of “ will,” 
he is, from that very fact, the most needy of all creatures, His 
very being is a concrete effort and want, an aggregate of a thou- 
sand needs. His life is but a struggle for existence, with the con- 
stant certainty of being conquered in the end. 


Life is effort, and all effort is pain ; sorrow or pain is posi- 
tive; all pleasure is merely negative—a mere lull in the midst 
of pain. Such is the end which Schopenhauer reaches by 
speculation ; and this end, he claims, is more than abundantly 
confirmed by experience and observation. Look at poetry, 
that mirror of the world and of life. The drama and the epic 
speak universally of anguish, and of defeated efforts after hap- 
piness. They never depict durable and unalloyed happiness. 
And they do not depict it for the sad reason that it does not 
exist. The idyl proposes, indeed, to paint happiness; but in 
order to do so it has to be so untrue to real life that the word 


idyl has come to be equivalent to a dream of youthful inex- 
perience. Facts, as well as philosophy, compel us, therefore, 
to admit that Géthe was right in seconding the words of 
Voltaire: 


Happiness is but a dream; misery alone is real. Such is my 
conclusion after eighty years of experience. I know of no other 
course than to submit to fate, and to conclude that even as flies 
are born to be caught by spiders, so men are born to be devoured 
by chagrin. 

Schopenhauer concludes, therefore, that the world as a whole 
is thoroughly bad—as bad as it possibly could be—and that op- 
timism is the shallowest sophistry with which miserable men 
ever attempted to blind their eyes to their own miserableness. 
Such, contends he, is the voice of all history and of all ex- 
perience. Go to our hospitals, pest-houses, surgical rooms ; 
go to our prisons and battle-fields ; go to the infinite wretched- 
ness of all forms of factory-life. And the millions that escape 
these outer forms of suffering are a prey to other forms which 
are none the less terrible from being invisible. Where, in fact, 
did Dante find the materials for depicting his “Inferno?” In 
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the warp and woof of our daily life. But when he undertook 
to describe Paradise, he found his powers of invention taxed 
to their utmost. Here he had to resort to vague dreams and 
to second-hand reports through his “ Beatrice” and the saints. 
The sum of the matter, therefore, is, that— 

Life is an incessant chase, in which men, chasing sometimes and 
sometimes chased, scramble after the tatters of a worthless game 
—a war of each against all and of all against each—a sort of nat- 
ural history of misery, the substance of which is this: to desire 
without purpose, to suffer and struggle without end, and finally 
to die; and thus, on and on from age to age, until at last the poor 
crust of our earth shall have frittered itself away into dust and 
ashes. 

Our world being as bad as possible, optimism is but a crying 
absurdity invented by “salaried philosophers,” in order to put 
themselves into harmony with the “shallow mythology of 
degenerated Jews and Christians.” 

The final conclusion of Schopenhauer, therefore, is, that 
“not to be,” is infinitely better “than to be.” But what 
means does he suggest for arriving at the desired goal of non- 
existence? Suicide? No! for this act is not negative, but 
positive. The true negation of the desire to live disavows 
both the pleasures and the pains of life; but the suicide dis- 
avows only the pains; his very act indirectly betrays in the 
highest degree a desire of life. His act springs from egoism, 
which is the very opposite of the required giving up of person- 
ality. This position, Schopenhauer justifies also by another 
argument. His general system teaches that man at birth is 
“not a moral zero,” and that all his good or bad qualities are 
innate. This presupposes that this life is in some sort the con- 
tinuation of an anterior life. This is the author’s doctrine of 
metempsychosis or palingenesis. His view seems to be that at 
death the will and the intelligence fall apart, and that the 
will, then, finding, or generating, a new body, manifests itself 
in a new life, without, of course, any recollection of its previ- 
ous life. Thus life would consist of an eternal circle of births 
and re-births from death, unless the will should find some 
means of auppressing its individuality. This means is knowl- 
edge. But how used¢ The will, having come to true self-con- 
sciousness in the brain of man, sees before it this alternative: 
either to affirm life and thus perpetuate pain, or to deny life and 
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come to rest. The decision, if made right, is made by virtue 
of a superior, transcendent intaitive act of volition, and not by 
any pretended freedom of choice under the direction of prae- 
tical precepts. Should this higher volition take place, then 
man enters “into the kingdom of grace,” (as the mysties 
call it,) “into the truly moral sphere, where virtue commences 
in pity and compassion, continues in asceticism, and ends in 
perfect liberation—in nirvana.” Should this volition take 
place in all men, then all desire to live will cease ; then chastity 
will become universal; then the race will deny itself as a 
whole; then its wretchedness and its phenomenal existence in 
time and space will go down together. 


This is the goal which the Hindus expressed by the inadequate 
words, reabsorption into Brahm, nirvana, ete. We cheerfully 
admit, says Schopenhauer, “that for those who are filled with 
ardent desires for life, all that remains after the complete suppres- 
sion of volition is absolutely nothing. But, on the otber hand, 
what is this outer world of ours, this visible universe, with its 
systems of suns and its milky way—what is all this, to those who 
have suppressed all desire ? Nothing!” 

It is not a little curious t®see Schopenhauer, after landing 
in this conclusion, to lay aside his asperities against almost all 
men and all religions, and to find in the ranks of the mystics 
and quietists of all ages and nations his own congenial breth- 
ren. But the purest form of true mysticism is that of Bud- 
dhism. It says :— 

Our desires are but as drops of dew, remaining but for a mo- 
ment. Like the hollow in the hand of a child, they are without 
substance ; like vessels of clay, they crumble in our hands; like 
the snows of autumn, they vanish as soon as they fall. 


Hellenism and Islamism are the only exceptions to the general 
choir of pessimist voices. Pure Judaism, with its notion of a 
fall, is thoroughly pessimistic. Pure Christianity is more so 
still. Adam is the incarnation of the desire to live ; Jesus is 
the incarnation of the opposite—of self-denial. Adam is 
inan as animal and egoistic; Jesus is man as liberated and 
eternal. Every individual has within himself the possibility 
of Adam and also of Jesus. Roman Christianity is purer than 
Protestant; it honors chastity and the ascetic life. Prot- 
estantism, in discarding these virtues, has quenched the very 
heart of Christianity, and “become a bald rationalism ”’—the 
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handicraft of indolent pastors. But greater still is the broth- 
erhood of sentiment which Schopenhauer finds in individual 
mystics. Erigena, Master Eckhart, Tauler, Bohme, Ange- 
lus Silesius, Molinas, Madame Guyon, and other more mod- 
ern writers on the “ higher life,” have taught for the practical 
life precisely what he has developed as speculative philosophy. 
What they instinctively felt and craved after, he has explained 
and justified before the bar of reason. 

Such is a general outline of the philosophy of Arthur Scho- 
penhauer. How is it to be refuted? Or does it need any 
refutation? Is not its sufficient refutation a bare, fair restate- 
ment of it in its basal principles and consequences? What 
other course, in fact, is here practicable? How can there be 
methodical debate between parties. who admit no common 
ground as a starting-point? If the whole visible world, including 
our own intellects, is a mere empty delusion, how can the best 
arguments of either party be less than delusive delusion? If 
the most certain thing in the universe is a supposed a, of which 
we know and can know absolutely nothing, where is the wis- 
dom of trying to convince ourselves or any body else of any 
thing about any thing? Weshall, therefore, not undertake any 
refutation of the system before us. We shall simply summarize 
a few of, what seems to us, its sins against sound reason. 

Thus: It holds that we cannot judge (even partially) of 
the inner nature of objects from the phenomena and effects 
which they produce. It affirms that because time and space are 
not things, therefore the world and man, which occupy time 
and space, are also not things. It identifies will in man with 
instinct in brutes, life in plants, and chemical affinity in the 
inorganic world. It annihilates moral freedom, giving to mo- 
tives the force of physical causation. It affords no intelligi- 
ble distinction between virtue and vice, right and wrong. It 
cannot comprehend the conscience. It ignores the law of 
logic that an effect cannot be superior to its cause, deriving man 
from an unconscious @, intelligent thought from blind “ will.” 
It denies the existence of God, and yet attributes to an un- 
known impersonal @ all the causation which theists predi- 
cate of God. Other sins might be mentioned, but these are 
enough. 

In conclusion, it might be asked how such a system came to 
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be constructed? Why did Schopenhauer become a cynic pes- 
simist instead of an epicurean optimist ? His one-sided funda- 
mental construction of Kant would as well have furnished the 
basis for the latter as for the former. Why he came to prefer 
the pessimist course must be sought in his education, his temper, 
and the surroundings of his life. His parents were eccentric : 
his father, gifted, venturesome—a suicide ; his mother, talented, 
imaginative, worldly. His moral culture was utterly neglected. 
His early experiences were disappointing and sad. In this at- 
mosphere he constructed his misanthropic pessimist system. 
The unwelcome with which it met, and the unsuccess of his 
attempt to win adherents to his views at the university, strongly 
tended to confirm him in the eccentric views with which he had 
started out. Hesimply spoke out that which wasin him, Hav- 
ing no inner acquaintance with the restorative power of the 
only true system of truth, his life experience could not fail to 
be bitter; and his speculative system was the unconscious re- 
flection of his inner sufferings. Had he had this acquaintance, 
his system would have been neither pessimistic nor optimistic, 
but would have presented life as it is—a mixed state of evil 
in conflict with good under the law of moral freedom. 

Such is the pessimistic philosophy of Schopenhauer. How 
has it—(with its repetition in Hartmann’s Philosophy of the 
Unconscious)*—eome to such wide vogue in the unscholastic 
classes of Germany? The answer is not difficult. This phi- 
losophy is written in a masterly literary style. Its reading is 
like the reading of a poem or a romance. It addresses the 
average understanding of the common people. It flatters the 
cynicism of the vicious and the unhappy. It disarms sin of its 
guilt. It dethrones conscience, and profanes the holy. It 
caters to a depraved taste, luxuriating in descriptions of the 
sexual functions and of every thing in any way related thereto. 
It dishonors woman, and encourages the selfishness of old-bach- 
elorhood. It is novel, paradoxical, eccentric, piquant. What 
wonder, then, that for some decades past it has engrossed a 
large amount of popular attention ? 


* Hartmann’s Pessimism is ably discussed in the Westminster Review for Janu- 
ary, 1876. 
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Art. VIL—GOD IN THE WORLD. 


The Theistic Conception of the World. An Essay in Opposition to certain Tenden- 
cies of Modern Thought. By B. F. Cocker, D.D,, LL.D., Professor of Mental 
and Moral Philosophy in the University of Michigan; Author of “Christian- 
ity and Greek Philosophy.” New York: Harper & Brothers. 1875. 


“T am not oblivious of what is babbled by some who, in their ignorance, are frightened at every 
noise, and say that we ought tooccupy ourselves with what is most necessary, and which contains 
the faith; and that we should pass over what is beyond and superfluous, which wears out and 
detains us to no purpose in things which conduce nothing to the great end.”—CLEemens ALEX., 


Strom., Book I, chap. i. 
“Tt is of much more importance to give our assent to doctrines upon grounds of reason and 


wisdom than on that of faith merely."—OrieEn, Contra Celswm, Book I, chap. xiii. 

PEoPLE still live who sincerely believe that Mr. Moody’s method 
is the only one requisite to convince the world of religious truth, 
They have heard of the loudly-proclaimed “ conflict between 
Science and Religion,” but they maintain that the only way to 
a pacification is through “evangelical teaching.” They have 
seen the young, in the formative stage of opinion, yielding 
with an irresistible deference to the evidences which science 
arrays before the human understanding; but they still sus- 
pect that modern scientific conclusions are unreliable. We 
wish only to define a position which we think wholly mistaken 
.and indefensible. We shall be the last to utter a word of depre- 
ciation of evangelical efforts. By all means let them be as- 
siduously promoted. We sincerely honor Mr. Moody and his 
fellow-evangelists. We only maintain that a large and in- 
creasing class of persons exists who, cannot be reached by such 
efforts as long as certain antecedent and fundamental ques- 
tions of evidence remain unsettled in their minds. We will 
briefly explain our position. 

The work of Dr. Cocker assumes that a conviction of relig- 
ious truth may be legitimately grounded on data disclosed as 
the ultimate results of analytical inquiry. The existence of 
the work implies that though the belief of the multitude may 
be prompted by their feelings—reverence for teachers, hope of 
future happiness, devotional susceptibilities—there is a con- 
siderable number who demand the proofs of the realities which 
must stand as correlates to the religious feelings. 

Belief is a conviction of the truth of some proposition. 
Conviction always rests on some ground; there is some reason 
why we believe. Sometimes its ground is ¢estimony to a fact 
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observed. Sometimes it is simply authority. A entertains a 
certain belief, and B, presuming A’s belief to represent truth, 
adopts it, and can give no other reason for his faith, Some- 
times belief, sincere belief, is generated or biased by our énter- 
ests; intellectual discernment becomes perverted, and the 
grounds of belief are not revealed to us in their true light. 
Sometimes belief is based on the results of a personal scrutiny 
of evidence. George Smith, who has seen and deciphered the 
Chaldean inscriptions, may feel a confidence in the veracity of 
our ancient Scriptures no stronger—perhaps, even less unre- 
served—than that of the servant girl who acquires it from her 
faithful pastor; but his belief rests on a basis of evidence 
not traditionary. We who have not deciphered these in- 
scriptions may still accept without reserve the testimony of 
the antiquary, and, with a knowledge of the nature of the 
evidence, may build a faith as firm and as logical as that of 
the original decipherer. Similarly, the chemist notes the 
transformations which take place in the test-tube, and acquires 
an original belief in the principle of chemical affinities. He 
measures and weighs the products of these reactions, and, 
finding that the compounds present him with definite multi- 
ples of the simples, he attains to a belief in the doctrine of 
“chemical equivalents,” and the doctrine of the atomic consti- 
tution of matter. The philosopher, introverting his scrutiny, 
notes the facts of consciousness, and grounds on direct obser- 
vation his belief in the reality of his conscious states. Here be- 
lief becomes knowledge ; there is no normal contingency which 
can invalidate or qualify this intuitive knowledge that he thinks 
and feels. He finds existent, also, a belief that the something 
to which consciousness refers its states, is a reality, and such a 
reality as is represented in this reference. This belief respect- 
ing the existence of an objective reality, and its nature, is 
accepted by all men as knowledge. It is knowledge exalted 
above all contingency.’ These ultimate data disclose an abso- 
lute identification of knowledge and belief. Once more, the 
philosopher discovers reflected in consciousness certain other 
primary truths which exclude the possibility of all condition- 
ality—such as the principle of causality, the principle of sub- 
stance, and the principle of intentionality. These he feels to 
be more indestructible even than matter itself. All knowledge, 
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all science, is but asuperstructure built of these ultimate atoms 
of truth. The ground of a primary belief is neither testimony, 
nor authority, nor sensuous observation, nor inductive inference, 
nor deductive consequence. It is a ground more unassailable 
than any of these. It is a directness and singleness of intuition 
of one transcendental and eternal truth. A religious belief is 
not secure from the attacks of doubt till, by a process of re- 
flection, it has been resolved into these ultimate and adaman- 
tine elements. 

Now, a moment’s reflection suffices to show that men’s beliefs 
possess various degrees of validity. Nor is the ardor of belief 
graduated to its validity—unless it be in an inverse’ ratio. 
One man rests belief on grounds which would not be satisfac- 
tory to another. Some persons, like children, willingly adopt 
beliefs ; while others must themselves bring the grounds of 
belief under the careful inspection of the intellect. Some 
persons with warm feelings may be easily possessed by beliefs 
which, in others of cooler natures, must be built on evidence 
comprehended and weighed ; and in persons of similar emo- 
tional characteristics, proneness to take advice of the feelings 
is inversely as the control of intellect. 

The religious feelings hold the first place in respect to influ- 
ence over the lives of men. ‘They are not the product of 
occasional concurrences of circumstances ; their existence does 
not depend on conditions of poverty or wealth, power or sub- 
jection, sickness or health, age or sex; they sway the actions 
of men through the presentation of interests which range not 
alone over the entire period of mortal existence, but through 
the dimly glimpsed vistas of an eternal life. Al] other interests, 
all other motives, are limited by circumstance, and transitory 
in duration, save as they condition the religious feelings, which, 
like the dome of the sky, cover and embrace all that there is 
in human life. 

Yet men differ no less in the intensity and dominance of relig- 
ious feeling than in intellect, or amiability, or physique. Differ- 
ences which exist absolutely may be counteracted or exaggerated 
by the other differences which exist—differences in intellect, in 
education, in fortune, in personal associations. The final result- 
ant of all the forces which influence human actions may be, in 
one case, an irrepressible religious predisposition ; in another, 
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an emotionless questioning, religious cireumspection. The first 
individual will possess an exuberance of religious faith, though 
he may be unable to give a reason for it, but will remain 
legitimately cheerful and happy. The second may deny all 
religion, though equally unable to give a reason for his denial, 
but remain unsettled and anxious. Tertullian could believe 
even because a doctrine is incredible ;* Pyrrho would not be- 
lieve even when doubt became absurd. Between Tertullian 
and Pyrrho stand all gradations. 

There is a class of individuals richly gifted with religious 
susceptibilities, but yet subject to the strong influence of 
habits of intellectual inquiry. In their ordinary moods, he- 
lief can only exist under the previous sanction of intellect ; 
but, in a roused condition of the religious nature, belief bursts 
into being at the bidding of the higher intuitions, and ratiocina- 
tive intellect comes afterward merely to sanction its existence. 

The intelligent reader cannot hesitate to give indorsement 
to these propositions. Can there be any difficulty in applying 
them to the work of convincing men of religious truth? The 
religious predisposition exists in all men; in most men it is 
strong. The great mass of people, then, need no arguments.; 
they need only persuasion; they need arrested attention, 
aroused religious emotions, quickened religious perceptions. 
To accomplish this must be always the chief work of the relig- 
ious teacher. It is legitimate; for we maintain not only that 
the essential propositions of the religion of Jesus are capable 
of authentication by the most vigorous logic, but that there is 
a higher apperception of their truth which is glimpsed most 
clearly by those who attain to the sublimest conditions of relig- 
ious exaltation. To convince through the emotions—emotions 
profound and pervading enough to be calm and clear—is to 
open the intuitional eye, and anticipate the affirmation of 
reflective intellect. 

True it is that the religious teacher whose own belief rests 
on authority or religious predisposition, may throw the sanctity 
of religion over tenets which are purely secular or even base- 
less; and he may thus become the propagator of a volume of 
crude, if not false and damaging “theology.” How sadly is 
this danger illustrated in the history of even the modern 


* “ Credo quia absurdum est.” —TERTULLIAN. 
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Church! True it is, too, that the subject of religious exaltation 
is sometimes simultaneously the subject of a nervous exaltation 
which quickens the imagination and the whole range of sensi- 
bilities ; and, in consequence of this, the religious intuition be- 
comes fogged, or even confounded with imagination and phys- 
iological impulses. These extravagances of both religious 
teacher and religious pupil are to be diligently corrected by 
invoking the caim influences of intellect. 

But a different phenomenon, and a different demand, are 
presented by that respectable minority of persons in whom the 
religious predisposition cannot be evoked. Though they do 
not by any means embrace all the thinkers, they constitute, 
on the whole, a thinking class. The ideas which elevate our 
civilization, and the enterprises which advance the happiness 
of the race, originate with them. They unite with strong 
motive, executive power. They are accessible to argument 
as well as persuasion. Their attitude toward the tenets and 
institutions of Christianity will be determined by the claims 
and pretensions of professing Christians; by the results of a 
study of Christian evidences; by the awakening power which 
is brought to bear upon them; by education, example, friend- 
ships, or other accidents. 

It is the effort to show that Christian faith sounds no disso- 
nance with the universal scheme of truth, which occupies the 
author of the work before us. He does not look unmoved upon 
the wide paralysis of faith and hope caused by the pernicious 
influence of this uneducated crusade against science, and this 
sullen contempt for religion. He presents us a conception of 
the world, as framed and sustained by profoundest scientific 
investigation, and shows us that it implies God. Here is the 
text-book for the wavering, and for those who would counsel 
the wavering. Here is the resolvent for their scientific doubts 
—doubts which cannot be dissipated by the fervor of a hymn, 
nor exorcised by the authority of a sermon—the most stubborn 
and invincible of all the obstacles to religious life. 

Let us examine this work. It is not a theory framed by the 
author. It shows a thorough familiarity with all recent author- 
ities in pltysical science; and his copious array of citations, 
connected together, would almost constitute a manual of 
science in the words of the masters themselves. Indeed, we 
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feel moved to express our wonder, én limine, that an author so 
thoroughly familiar with the questions discussed should feel it 
necessary to fortify his statements by quoting so largely the 
dicta of scientists and philosophers. Dr. Cocker, philosopher 
as he is, is also a scientist, and he possesses the prerogative of 
speaking by authority; yet he seems reluctant to rest his own 
logical convictions on their merits. One feels sometimes dis- 
appointed that he does not leave a well-reasoned and well-put 
truth to rest without the bolster of authority. One is led to 
suspect he may be deficient in the dogmatic spirit. He seems 
distrustful, at times, of his judgments in matters of physical 
science; but no person can read the work without feeling that 
the author’s information and clearness of head make him the 
equal of those whom he cites for confirmation ; and this all the 
more when it is remembered that the disputed points in phys- 
ical science lie rather within the territory of philosophy than 
of physics. The explanation of this exuberance of literature is 
undoubtedly to be found in the author’s purpose to put the 
representatives of science themselves upon the stand to testify 
in their own words, and thus forestall all charges of misinter- 
pretation. This purpose is judicious, and hastens the finality 
of the existing controversy. But, aside from such object, the 
reader will thank the author for opening so many avenues of 
collateral reading and study. 

Viewed as a whole—in its conception, method, and argu- 
ment—the work is a finished product of broad philosophical 
reflection, and sheds a genuine luster upon American author- 
ship. It is a high and pure cosmic philosophy. It supplies the 
co-hemisphere of his former work,* and rounds out with com- 
pleteness a sphere of cosmotheistic reflection. He has given us 
the relations of Christianity to ancient thought, and the rela- 
tions of Christianity to modern thought. In the former, he has 
not developed as great detail as Cudworth, in “The Intellect- 
ual System of The Universe;” in the latter, his details of sci- 
ence occupy the physical, rather than the organic, field, -as 
in M’Cosh’s “Typical Forms and Special Ends in Creation.” 
Cudworth and M’Cosh have diverged to great distances in 
certain directions—and so, indeed, have Paley, and Butler, and 
Chalmers, and the “ Bridgewater Treatises ;” but Dr. Cocker 


* “Christianity and Greek Philosophy.” 
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has described a complete circumference by keeping himself 
constantly near the central and fundamental position. He has 
given a greater range of proof; others have adduced a greater 
variety of illustrations. Spencer * and Fisk,+ as far as com- 
parisons may be made, have furnished each an admirable and 
masterly organon, and Mahan t has given a more ostentatious 
metaphysic; but we think the reader of these authors has 
need to exercise a degree of discrimination between sound and 
unsound, which is not required in the study of Dr. Cocker. 
Starting with the fundamental inquiries which have exercised 
the thinking world in all ages, the author leads us, by steps of 
reasoning as lucid as logical, through the realms of philosophy, 
science, and revelation, to the necessary and vivid conception 
of a personal Intelligent Will, as the originator, conservator, 
and governor of the world. 

Four answers, he tells us, have been given to the question, 
What is the First Principle of all things? “In the beginning 
was Matrer;” “In the beginning was Forcre;” “In the be- 
ginning was THouGuHT ;” “In the beginning was WiLL.” The 
first and second answers coalesce with Atheism ; the third with 
Pantheism ; the fourth is the creed of Theism; and this is the 
answer which is rendered alike by our sacred Scriptures, and 
by the testimony of recent science. 

The idea of God is a common phenomenon of the universal 
intelligence of our race. An inquiry into the essential nature 
of the divine originative existence thus revealed, discloses it as 
“an unconditioned will, or self-directive power, seeing its own 
way, and having the reason and law of its action in itself 
alone.” Will is conceived as implying reason, affection, and 
efficiency. This determination of the nature of the first prin- 
ciple is sanctioned by both philosophy and science. Grove, 
Sir John Herschel, Carpenter, Wallace, the Duke of Argyle, 
Laycock, Murphy, Challis, and even Comte, unite in affirming 
that intelligent will is the only rational explanation of the ex- 
istence and order of the universe. All our acquired concep- 
tions of God fall into harmony with this idea. Whether con- 
templated under the category of Being, Attribute, or Relation ; 
whether in-the light of reason or of Revelation, our total con- 

* Spencer: “ A System of Philosophy.” + Fisk: ‘Cosmic Philosophy.” 


¢ Mahan: “ Natural Theology.” 
Fourrn Series, Vor. XX VIIL—33 
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ception of the Supreme Cause finds its synthetic expression in 
WILL. 

In disenssing the question, What conception are we to form 
of the nature and work of the first origination? the author 
first considers ic in its hermeneutical and metaphysical aspects, 
arriving at the conclusion that it is the purpose of Scripture to 
teach the absolute origination of all existence by the power ot 
God, and that the same conclusion is the outcome of the most 
defensible line of philosophic reasoning in respect to the ex- 
istence of space and time, matter and force. The absolute 
ideas of immensity and eternity he finds imbedded in the 
depths of consciousness, and he is led by a subtle process of 
reasoning to regard immensity and eternity as attributes of 
God; while space and time are relations between co-existing 
things and successive events, and apart from things and events 
have no reality. Matter, also, derives its existence from the 
divine will—produced, not out of nothing, but out of the eter- 
nal potentialities of the divine nature. The establishment of 
the conditionality of the existence of time, space and matter 
relieves natural theology of those fatal embarrassments involved 
in the admissions of Chalmers, Martineau, Mahan and others. 
“The creative act was not conditioned by time, or space, or 
matter.” 

The conclusion we freely indorse; but it seems to us the 
discussion of the question, What are space and time? is not 
yet closed. The affirmation that space and time have no real- 
ity apart from things and events is not thoroughly satisfying. 
It is difficult to apprehend how the existence of body (we use 
the term for any entity possessing extension) can condition the 
existence of space. If space, as we agree with our author in 
maintaining, is the condition of the existence of body, then 
the existence of space is the logical antecedent of the existence 
of body, and it must be possible to contemplate spatial exist- 
ence abstracted from bodily existence—that is, with body non- 
existent. Let the attempt be made; think all material exist- 
ence annihilated except two atoms of matter. Space, as our 
author admits, still exists. The space once occupied by matter 
annihilated, it seems to us, also exists, as before. Now think 
the last two atoms annihilated, and space, our author says, 
exists no longer; nothing but the immensity of God remains, 
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as before creation began. But for us, the space still exists. 
The fallacy in Dr. Cocker’s reasoning, if we may venture the 
opinion, is a fallacy in definition ; it consists in adopting an 
arbitrary definition, and one which does not answer to the uni- 
versal idea of space. “ Space,” he says, “is the relation of co- 
existing material things; that is, the relation of position, dis- 
tance, direction, hereness, thereness.” Accordingly he says, 
“Let one atom of matter be created and we have extension.” 
That we grant, for extension is an essential property of matter. 
“ Let a second atom be created, and there is now a relation of 
distance, position, direction—that is, there is space.” The ex- 
istence of the relation alleged is obvious; but we appeal to the 
common consciousness for the verdict that such relations are 
not space. Having assigned such a definition to space, the 
conclusion is self-evident, that space was created in the crea- 
tion of matter, for the conclusion is embraced in the definition ; 
and (as similar reasoning may be employed in reference to 
time) that time was created in the creation of matter; and 
that, as a corollary, space and time have no eternal and _nec- 
essary existence; and creative efficiency was in no way con- 
ditioned by them. These propositions are all but different 
forms of the definitidn. The last is a most important conclu- 
sion for natural theology ; nay, we agree with the author that 
a system of natural theology is baseless which does not rest on 
this corner-stone. But we feel fully persuaded of our title to 
this corner-stone even if not derived from the authority al- 
leged ; we possess a more valid title than one resting on an 
erroneous definition. 

What is that title? it will be asked. Our first and highest 
title is based on the necessary intuition of First Cause. The 
universal intelligence entertains the idea of First Canse, ac- 
cepts its reality, cannot be driven from a belief in it. There 
must be one cause which does not exist as an effect. No ex- 
istence can be prior to that which has the sole capacity to con- 
fer existence. Neither space, time, matter, or material force 
ean assert possession of that capacity. It is only when we at- 
tempt to reconcile this spontaneous concept of the necessary 
limitation of the'existence of space, time, matter, and force, 
with the formulated processes and products of reflective thought, 
that difficulty is discovered, and doubt arises. But suppose the 
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method of this harmony undiscoverable; we are not bound to 
point it out. Onur difficulty is disclosed in a deductive infer- 
ence several removes, perhaps, from the first truths from 
which we argue. Every step opens a possibility of fallacy. 
Our belief in absolute creation is primary ; it possesses higher 
authority than any deduction, still more a deduction which 
conflicts with it. 

But we may endeavor to deduce conclusions which ‘shall 
quadrate with that highest law of belief. The existence of 
body implies the existence of space; for there can be no exten- 
sion—not even an atom’s extension—without space. It also 
implies the existence of time; for we cannot separate exist- 
ence from duration ; a thing whose existence has no duration 
has no actual existence. Space and time, then, are concapac- 
ities of body—the conditions of the possibility of body. Time 
is the sole capacity of unextended being. But time and space 
have no dependence on body or succession. Time exists logic- 
ally before succession, and space before body; and we may 
think them as so actually existing. Neither time nor space is 
the capacity or condition of absolute existence. As to abso- 
lute being, we cannot affirm that it exists im time or space—— 
in eternity or immensity. God ewists—here and there, prior 
and subsequent, have no meaning in relation to the Absolute. 
Space and time, immensity and eternity, are not needed for the 
existence of God; nor are they attributes of God ; they were 
created to serve as the capacities of other existence, or the con- 
ditions of the potentialities of other existence. Of the non- 
existence of space and time we can, indeed, form no concep- 
tion or idea; our reason knows no denomination in which to 
formulate that negative; we are part of the same system as 
space and time, and our intelligence is made the measure of 
the system to which we belong, and not of another unimagin- 
able system which may be possible with God. Nor is it nec- 
essary to form the concept of divine existence manifest, cog- 
nizable in all space and time, past and future, and yet char- 
acterized by activity not. transitive through time and space. 
There are few things which may be confidently predicated of 
the Absolute by finite intelligence; and we may be certain 
that of the legitimate predicates of the Absolute, nearly all 
must transcend the grasp of human reason to the same 
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extent as his causality existing out of relation to space and 
time. 

We proceed with our réswmé.. A survey of the phenomena 
of the actual world soon transports thought backward to a 
beginning. That the existing order had a beginning, is a 
thesis less debatable than the creation of matter. The leading 
representatives of science are in accord with each other and 
with the showing of sacred Scripture on this point. Little 
less contrariety of conviction now obtains in reference to the 
limitation of cosmical existence in the opposite direction. 
Science and revelation, with one voice, prophesy an end. If 
science conduct us backward to a condition of matter which, 
for her, must be regarded as a beginning, what has she to tes- 
tify in reference to the nature of matter, and thence, by infer- 
ence, in reference to the origin of matter? This question 
affords the author the opportunity to bring science to the wit- 
ness-box, and the verdict made up trom its testimony is alter- 
native: either matter is simply a phenomenon of force, and, 
therefore, referable to an original creative entity as its ground, 
or else it is to be regarded, in each of its atoms, as a “ manu- 
factured article and_a subordinate agent,” “precluding the 
idea of its being eternal and self-existent.”” This, let it be un- 
derstood, is the verdict of recent science. Here, let the person 
troubled about the atheistical tendencies of modern science 
take hope again, and trust to the voice of God which he hears, 
as Socrates heard it, perpetually uttered in his own conscious- 
ness. Science—physical science—aftirms that all its data—its 
ultimate data—are things created. 

Holding thus to the creation of time, space, and matter, and 
to the finiteness of the existent order, what was the method of 
its beginning? That some motive or sufficient reason for cre- 
ating was necessary to condition the divine will to activity, is 
maintained both on purely metaphysical grounds, and on the 
admissions of philosophers and scientists. The doctrine of 
Final Cause, then, instead of being exploded, is acquiring new 
strength, under the sanction of such names as Laycock, Sir 
William Thomson, Bacon, Miiller, and even J. 8. Mill. “The 
highest law of the universe,” concludes our author, “ must be 
a teleological idea, to which ali nature-forees and all causal 
connections are subordinated. This ultimate purpose forms, 
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as it were, a complete net-work of higher teleological connec- 
tions above the web of mere aiteological connections which per- 
vades the universe.” As to the nature of the supreme teleolog- 
ical law of the universe, finite intellect may judge inadequately 
or erroneously ; but our Christian Scripture reveals its charac- 
ter as a purpose to “communicate of the divine blessedness to 
intelligent, personal being.” Reasoning from this funda- 
mental principle, it must be inferred that the self-manifestation 
of God in creation would be gradual, cumulative, conservative, 
and harmonious. A critical examination of the sacred narrative 
in reference to its general purpose and its literary character 
shows that this @ priori inference is sustained ; and an inquisi- 
tion of the facts and conclusions of science demonstrates a com- 
plete consonance with the meaning educed from the sacred text. 

In drawing out the parallel chronologies of Genesis and 
geology, we notice but one point which is open to adverse 
criticism. With Lange and many others, Dr. Cocker recog- 
nizes only the first verse of Genesis as belonging to the “ex- 
ordium ;” we feel quite confident the real exordium embraces 
the first and second verses. What is the subject of the state- 
ment in the opening of the second verse? The EARTH. “ And 
the earth was formless and empty.” Now, according to the 
author, this was before the creation of light—the Inminosity 
of the matter out of which the earth was to be fashioned. Is 
such an interpretation reasonable? Next, the succeeding 
clauses depict events in relation to the earth. “ And darkness 
was upon the face of the abyss; and the spirit of God brooded 
upon the face of the waters.” * Now, this was an “abyss” 
revealed in the condition of the earth just mentioned, and these 
“ waters” belonged to the earth and not to outer space. It is 
only in the third verse that the primordial fact in creation is 
enunciated ; this is the beginning of the narrative. The state- 
ments of the second verse are to be regarded as detached 
glimpses—foreshadowings—of some of the mighty events which 

* Our author says “ vapors,” and quotes Lange: “The waters of verse two is 
quite another thing than the water proper of the third creative day; it is the 
fluid (or gaseous) form of+ the earth in its first condition.” Now, its first con- 
dition was not liquid—if that is what is meant by ‘fluid ”—-and an incandescent 
gaseous fluid would be a singular condition of matter to which to apply a term 


immediately afterward applied to waters. This is a virtual arraignment of the 
good discrimination, and, so far, the authority of the narrative. 
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are to pass before us in the hymn; as when in the proemial 
passage of “ Paradise Lost” Milton sings :— 


“Of man’s first disobedience and the fruit 
Of that forbidden tree, whose mortal taste 
Brought death into the world, and all our woe, 
With loss of Eden,” etc. 


Here, as is universal with the epic poets, some salient facts 
of the narrative are preannounced. We always picture the 
sacred writer as gazing upon an inspired vision. The first 
and highest fact of all is the disclosure of God as absolute 
originator. Next, as the panorama of creation passes rapidly 
before him, his attention is particularly arrested, 1. By the 
formless and empty condition of the arid, scorching surface of 
the primeval crust ; 2. By the chaos—the disorder of, and the 
absence of correlations in, the features of that surface, and the 
promiscuity of the aérial envelope; 3. The darkness which 
hid the earth when the gathered mantle of aqueous vapors ex- 
cluded the ancient sunlight; 4. The ocean precipitated, and 
myriad forms of life hatching from the waters vivified by the 
“ brooding” “ Spirit of God.” Of these conspicuous features 
of the divine work he makes a memorandum and then returns 
to the beginning, to recount the series of events in its com- 
pleteness and order. And thus he begins: “ God said, ‘Zet 
light be ;’ and light was.” 

No difficulty arises from the use of the word evening, on the 
theory that the first day began with the creation of light. 
“Evening” and “morning” are not here equivalent to dark- 
ness and Jight; they are practically expressive of the “ begin- 
ning” and “end” of a demiurgic day. If the “evening” of 
the first day means the darkness which preceded the creation 
of light, what means the “evening” of the second day, which 
followed the creation of light? We think the interpretation 
here suggested to be demanded equally by critical exegesis 
and by science. 

The next question which arises concerns the present relation 
of the Creator to the creation. The key-note of the discussion 
respecting the conservation of the world is struck in the copi- 
ous citations from sacred Scripture and the authorities of the 
Church, which represent God as continuously exerting a con- 
serving efficiency, without which creation would sink immedi- 
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ately into non-existence. Divergent from such a recognition 
of immanent divine power are the views of “certain advanced 
thinkers,” which our author now proceeds to examine. The 
first school, represented by such writers as Professor Tyndall, 
Dr. H. Bence Jones, and: Dr. Bastian, hold to “the absolute 
inseparability of matter and force.” While subscribing to the 
doctrine of primordial creation, they maintain that the phe- 
nomena of the universe are perpetuated through the inherent 
and unwasted energy imparted to matter in the beginning. 
The second school, represented by such men as Professors 
Owen, Huxley, and Baden Powell, “deny the ultimate dis- 
tinction between matter and force, and regard both as phenom- 
enal manifestations of some ‘unknown substratum ’—a supra- 
material physis (pio) which is identical with the divine 
substance.” This is a phase of thought which verges toward 
Pantheism. “A third and intermediate school assumes the 
existence of a plastic nature (vis formativa) intermediate be- 
tween the Creator and his work, by which the phenomena of 
nature are produced.” This hypothesis was propounded by 
Cudworth, and probably possesses a close affinity with the old 
theory of the anima mundi; but it may be doubted whether 
the “ animating principle ” of Harvey, the materi vita of Hunt- 
er, or the “organic force” of Miller, or the “plastic force” 
of the schoolmen, are similarly intended to imply the existence 
of any separate intelligence. The theory has been lately re- 
produced by Dr. Layeock and Mr. Murphy, under the name 
of “unconscious organizing intelligence.” To what, it may 
be asked, does this intelligence pertain? If to matter, the 
theory means Atheism ; if to spirit, it means Pantheism. 
Now, every conception of the world which makes it self- 
supporting, self-evolving, with Deity standing merely as a re- 
mote unapproachable prefix, however sanctioned by any theol- 
ogy which styles itself orthodox, is essentially atheistic, and in 
conflict with Seripture; but happily, alse, a conception which 
is incompatible with the deductions which we are compelled 
to draw from the data of reason and science. In the defense 
of this thesis our author displays an admirable familiarity with 
the theories and speculations of physical science, and gives us, 
we think, the two most charming chapters of his work, Our 
limits do not permit even an abstract of his method, and we 
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can only commend this masterly discussion to the studious at- 
tention of those who desire to acquaint themselves with the 
real positions of the scientists named, and the relations which 
their science sustains to the biblical doctrine of immanent 
divine efficiency. 

The forms under which Dr. Cocker discusses the leading 
theories which he opposes are—1. The hypothesis of natural 
_law; 2. The hypothesis of active force communicated to matter : 
at its creation; 3. The hypothesis of a plastic nature. His own 
views may be summarized as follows: 1. Matter is not a mere 
phenomenon of force, but is an entity of a purely passive char- 
acter, serving as the recipient and-vehicle of force; 2. It con- 
sists of ultimate continuous atoms or molecules; 3. Force can- 
not be a property of matter; it is an attribute of spirit alone; 
and spirit-force is the only force in the universe; 4. All the 
forms of energy manifested in the universe are only transfor- 
mations* of the one omnipotent force issuing from the one 
fountain-head of power—the Divine Will; 5. All the phenom- 
ena of molecular life (bioplasmic phenomena) are the result of 
the immediate presence and direct agency of God. 

Thus the final conclusion is, that “God is not the transitive, 
but the zmmanent, cause of the universe. . . . His ceaseless 
energy produces all the phenomena of nature.” Is not this 
identification of the dynamical life of the universe with God, 
Pantheism? To this question he replies: “The theory which 
represents the Deity as the transitive cause of the univérse—a 
Anuiovpyé¢ mechanically fashioning the materials supplied to 
his hands, and then leaving it to the working of its own inher- 
ent forces—is rank Deism. The hypothesis which regards the 
Deity as no more than the dynamical life of the universe—an 
informing and organizing soul associated with matter—is naked 
Hylozoism. The theory that reduces all existence, material 
and mental, to phenomenal manifestations of one eternal, self- 
existent substance, which evolves itself according to an inward 
law of necessity, and which is elusively called God, is Panthe- 
ism. But the doctrine which embraces the two conceptions of 
transcendence and immanence, and, while it teaches the imma- 


> 


*On the theory of immanent divine agency, the “ different forms of energy” are 
not “transformations” of one divine will-foree; they are the divine will-force in 
its various self-imposed modes of activity. 
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nence of God in matter, proclaims the infinite distinctness in 
essence between matter and God, and the infinite omnipresence 
of a personal God above and beyond the limitations of matter, 
is Christian Theism.” 

If we recognize the world as created and sustained by divine 
power, and accept the testimony of revelation that the free and 
loving impartation of happiness to other conscious being was 
the final cause of creation, we reach the inquiry, What has been 
the method of God in the treatment of his rational creatures ¢ 
What are the phenomena and laws of the providence of God 
in human history? The conclusion developed from the discus- 
sion of this question sets man as an objective point in the geo- 
logical transformations of the earth, and its successive faunas 
and floras, and in the final configuration of the terrestrial sur- 
face, and establishes a parallelism between the educational 
development of the race and that of the individual; transfer- 
ring the work of human education, in each successive stage, to 
a new theater, until at length, the stages of Oriental, [lebrew, 
Greek, and Roman civilization being passed, the Christian civ- 
ilization seems destined to be fully unfolded and perfected upon 
a continent presenting, physically and politically, the freest 
scope for the activity of the appointed agencies of human per- 
fection and happiness. 

Descending to a discussion of the question of special provi- 
dence and prayer, the author strikes what he announces as 
“the thost sharply-defined issue between Science and Religion 
—in fact, the only real issue at the present time.” We are in- 
clined to think this statement quite correct. The old issues of 
Atheism, Materialism, and Pantheism have vanished in smoke, 
since we discover it to be impossible to settle upon any well- 
accepted doctrine of science, from which a simple deductive 
inference does not usher us into the presence of a personal and 
adorable Divinity. The discussion of prayer considered from 
the stand-point of science, is conducted with characteristic 
learning and conclusiveness; and we think any clergyman, 
placed under the necessity of vindicating prayer from the 
aspersions of Professor Tyndall, may find here a mine of per- 
tinent suggestions. “In prayer,” concludes the author, “ the 
intelligent believer does not invoke a different power from that 
which is manifested in all the forms of physical energy which 
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are manifested in nature; he does but invoke the same power, 
and the only power which is the source of all causation, and 
produces all the processions of phenomena.” 

The last two chapters are devoted to a discussion of the 
moral government of the world—its ground, its nature, condi- 
tions, method, and end, The first subjective condition of moral 
government is intelligence. In discussing this condition, the 
author is led to place a definition upon conscience. He does 
not view it as a distinct faculty of the mind, but rather as the 
“eommon field in which is revealed the operation of all our 
faculties in their especial relation to moral law.” It is thus: 
(1.) “The reason, intuitively apprehending moral ideas and 
laws.” ... (2.) “ The understanding, apprehending the relation 
in which we stand to God, to our fellow-beings, and to self as a 
moral personality endowed with reason and freedom. (3.) The 
judgment, comparing the acts of a voluntary agent ... with 
the immutable ideas and laws of the reason, and affirming this 
is right and worthy of praise and reward, or that is wrong and 
deserving of blame and punishment. (4.) A particuiar state 
of the senstbility—the™painful or pleasurable emotions which 
spontaneously arise in the presence of right or wrong in our 
actions, or in the actions of our fellow-men.” 

In reference to this analysis, we cannot avoid raising the 
query, In what do the intelligential elements differ from 
reason, understanding, and judgment, in their exercise upon 
non-ethical data? Is there any adequate ground for dissoci- 
ating the moral intuitions of the reason from intuitions con- 
cerning modality or quantity—except with the view to a clas- 
sification of the intuitions? And does the understanding, in 
seizing upon relations which may constitute the data of an 
ethical decision, become a different faculty from that exercised 
upon relations of utility, efficiency, or congruity? Or does 
judgment, in rendering its decisions? In every case we re- 
spond negatively. There is only a difference in the sudyects 
upon which these faculties are exercised. In the analysis of 
the author, the sensibility is the only power which is sw7- 
generis, and this he does not view as subjectively distinct from 
the general sensibility. His conception of conscience is neat 
and intelligible, and we quite agree with him that sweh a 
conscience is not a separate faculty of the soul; it is only a 
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certain co-ordination of activities upon ethical data; it is a 
dethroning of conscience as an autonomy, and a diluting and 
weakening of it to a mere complex of functions. In all this, 
the theory is a violation of the universal convictions on this sub- 
ject. We think, in respectful disagreement with him, that the 
composite activity which he views as a function of a conven- 
tional conscience, does involve an element which constitutes 
the natural conscience, and one for which we have no name 
unless we call it conscience. There is no sensibility but this 
ethical element which constitutes the feeling that “I ought” 
or “ought not,” and which becomes pleasurable or painful 
according as act agrees or disagrees with that which judgment 
has pronounced right. Conscience proper, we think, is not a 
discerning faculty, and pronounces no judgments; but when 
once the discernments have been made and the judgments 
pronounced by the intellect, conscience, as a feeling * of a pe- 
culiar kind, prompts to actions conformable to the judgments 
pronounced, and accompanies the contemplation of an act with 
pleasure or pain, according to its conformity or non-conformity 
with the prompting. 

The second subjective condition of moral government leads 
to a discussion of the freedom of the will, the outeome of 
which (would that space permitted a complete outline of these 
two chapters) is as follows: Will is original, uncaused cause : 
it is not caused by motive; “ motives may be reason for ac- 
tion, conditions under which it acts, but they are not causes 
of action ;” or, in the language of Dr. Whedon, “ for its own 
effect, will or the willing agent is a complete cause; as com- 
plete a cause as any cause whatever; and every complete cause 
produces its effect wncausedly.” These enunciations, it seems 

* Religion may be defined as the feeling of the existence of the All- Cause, and of his 
inevitable grasp upon us, and paternal interest in us. The “feeling” is primarily, 
intuitive knowledge; it is strengthened and sanctioned by ratiocinative knowl- 
edge. The “grasp” felt inspires reverence, awe, fear, desire to please, supplica- 
tion. The “paternal interest” prompts to gratitude, love, praise, and prayer. 
The fear of God, in the ethnic religious scale, must necessarily precede the love 
of God. The latter is based on a knowledge of what God has done and proposes 
to do for us. Hence lowest savages know only a malevolent deity. All the 
powers of the soul are made ministers to the demands of the religious feelings. 
Hence religious systems, rites, creeds, institutions, enterprises—all inspired by 
the unvarying religious feeling, but all reasoned out and executed by finite and 
erring intelligence. 
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to us, cut to the marrow of the subject, and harmonize the 
fact of universal motivity with the fact of conscious freedom. 
One cannot complete the thoughtful perusal of this work 
without a feeling of high admiration and profound satisfaction. 
There has passed before his mind a vision of heavenly beauty. 
The grand conclusion shines in upon him like a divine illumi- 
nation, and he feels absorbed in an atmosphere of supernal 
radiance and tender love. It is a vision of God, of his own free 
will resolving to create a world and populate it with beings 
physically adapted to it, but yet in his own spiritual image— 
beings to be made happy; a vision of God zm the world, main- 
taining it, communing with it, admitting himself into the con- 
sciousness of his beloved intelligences; speaking to them in 
the voiceless whispers of reason, in the radiant beauties of the 
field and the sky, or in the awful voices of the storm and the 
earthquake, and the collapse of planetary systems; God with 
us—Immanuel—strengthening and cheering, lifting us up and 
pitying us in our distresses, watching for the whispered prayer, 
responsive to the hymn of adoration, enfolding us with his love 
through all the journey of mortal life, and then, when the light 
of the cerulean heaven fades in our glazing eyes, revealing us 


to ourselves in the midst of a light which mortal eyes cannot 
behold, and which floods with ineffable glories that other world 
from which we are now shut—not by distance, but by life. 

An author who can bequeath his readers an impression like 
this has earned a title to gratitude, to fame, to an eternal 
reward. 





Art. VII.—SYNOPSIS OF THE QUARTERLIES AND OTHERS OF 
THE HIGHER PERIODICALS, 


American Quarterly Reviews. 


Baptist QuarRTERLY, April, 1876. (Philadelphia.)—1. The Logos. 2. The As- 
syrian Canon. 3. The Church. 4. The Pioneer Baptist Statesman. 5. Mortal 


- 


or Immortal. 6. Forgiveness and Law. 17. Progress in Theology. 

Brsuiorueca Sacra, April, 1876. (Andover.)—1, The Cyropwzdia of Xenophon ; 
Its Historical Character, and its Value in the Illustration of Scripture. 2. Horee 
Samaritanew; or, a Collection of Various Readings of the Samaritan Penta- 
teuch compared with the Hebrew and other Ancient Versions. 3. The Rela- 
tion of Theology to other Sciences. 4. The John Carter Brown Library. 5. On 
the Reading “Church of God,” Acts xx, 28. 6. Relations of the Aryan and 
Semitic Languages. 7. Dr. Hodge’s Misrepresentations of President Finney’s 
System of Theology. 
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CuristIAN QUARTERLY, April, 1876. (Cincinnati.)—1. The Preacher’s Need of 
Mental and Moral Science. 2. Unconscious Enemies of Christianity. 3. The 
Essential, the Important, and the Indifferent. 4. About God and Creation. 
5. The Resurrection of Christ. 6. The Instability of Science, and the Incom- 
parable Stability of the Bible. 7%. Genesis and Geology. 8. The Question of 
the Hour. 

CONGREGATIONAL QUARTERLY, April, 1876. (Boston.)—1. William Alfred Buck- 
ingham. 2. The Doctrine of Sanctification at Oberlin. 3. David Bacon. 
4. Ministry and Churches of New Hampshire. 5. Congregational Theological 
Seminaries in 1875-76. Congregational Necrology. 


New EnGuAnpER, April, 1876. (New Haven.)—1. Reasoned Realism. 2. The 
Value of Classical Studies. 3. Intercollegiate College Regattas, Hurdle-Races, 
and Prize Contests. 4. John Dwight of Dedham, and his Descendants. 5. Sons 
of Liberty in 1755. 6. The Recent Troubles at Eton College. 7. Are all 
Criminals Insane? 8, Theory and Method of Preaching. 


New Encuanp HIstoricAL AND GENEALOGICAL RegistTER, April, 1876. (Boston.) 
1. The Lowndes Family of South Carolina. 2. The Hon. Marshall P. Wilder’s 
Address before the New England Historic, Genealogical Society, January 5, 
1876. 3. A Yankee Privateersman in Prison in 1777-79. 4. Record-Book of 
the First Church in Charlestown, Mass. 5. Brief History of the Register. 
6. Extracts from the Diary of the Hon. William D. Williamson. 17. The Pro- 
prietors of the Sudbury-Canada Grant. 8. Marriages in West Springfield. 
9. Documents Relative to the Expedition to Port Royal, 1710. 10. Abstracts 
of the Earliest Wills in Suffolk County, Mass. 11. The Folsom Family. 
12. Notes on American History, No. 7. 


Norra AMERIcAN REVIEW, April, 1876. (Boston.)—1. Dr. Cutler and the Ordi- 
nance of 1787. 2. Montezuma’s Dinner. 3. The Consular System of the 
United States. 4. Chief Justice Chase. 5. The Reform of Local Taxation. 


QUARTERLY ReEVIEW OF THE EVANGELICAL LUTHERAN CuuROH, April, 1876. 
(Gettysburgh.)—1. Recent Studies in Christology. 2. The Cosmology of 
Paradise Lost. 3. Importance of Teaching the Bible to the Children. 4. The 
Truth’s Testimony to its Servants. 5. The Ministerium. 6. The Theology of 
the Seventeenth Century. 7. The Roman Catholic Question. 


THEOLOGICAL MEDIUM, a Cumberland Presbyterian Quarterly, April, 1876. 
(Nashville, Tenn.) 1. Sources and Sketches of Cumberland Presbyterian His- 
tory. 2. The Old Irish Church. 3. Who Was Melchisedek? 4. Religion and 
the Constitution. 5. Christianity as an Element in Education. 6. The Doc- 
trine of Causes, No. 2. 





English Reviews. 


British AND ForEIGN EvaNnGeicaL Review, April, 1876. (London.)—1. The 
Three Creeds. 2. Messianic Views of the Modern Jews. 3. The Means and 
Measure of Holiness. 4. Fragments on Preaching. 5. The Negative Tenden- 
cies of the Age. 6. Salvation and Baptism: An Excursus on 1 Peter iii, 21. 
7. The Physical Cause of the Death of Christ. Translated Article: Theiner’s 
Acts of the Council of Trent. 


EpinsurGu Review, April, 1876. (New York: Leonard Scott Publishing Com- 
pany, 41 Barclay-street.) 1. Connop Thirlwall, Bishop of St. David's. 2. Re- 
cent Scotch Novels. 3. Railway Profits and Railway Losses. 4. Lord Mayo’s 
Indian Administration. 5. Lindsay's Merchant Shipping and Ancient Com- 
merce. 6. Lord Albemarle’s Reminiscences. 1%. Capponi’s History of the 
Republic of Florence. 8. Secondary Education in Scotland. 9. Life and 
Letters of Lord Macaulay. 
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Lonpon Quarterty Review, April, 1876. (New York: Leonard Scott Pub- 
lishing Company, 41 Barclay-street.)}—1. Green's History of the English Peo- 
ple. 2. Sir William and Caroline Herschel. 3. Plate and Plate Buyers. 
4, Taine on the Old Régime: in France. 5. Kashgar, Pamir. and Tibet. 
6. The Keppels: Fifty Years of My Life. 1. Utilitarianism and Morality. 
8. Mr. Swinburne’s Essays. 9. Church Innovations. 


LONDON QUARTERLY REvirw, April, 1876. (London.)—1. Vedic Sanscrit. 2. The 
Threefold Crucifixion in the Galatians. 3 The Spiritual Conflict before and 
after Regeneration. 4. The Bonn Conference. 5. Christian Populations in 
Turkey. 6. Comparative Missionary Statistics. 7. Charles Wells. 8. Opium 
in India and China. 9. Assyrian Discoveries, 


WESTMINSTER REVIEW, April, 1876. (New York: Leonard Scott Publishing Com- 
pany, 41 Barclay-street.)\—1. Our Colonial Empire. 2. The Legal Position of 
Women, 3. Scottish Universities. 4, Ouida’s Novels. 5. Rousselet’s Travels 
in India, 6. ‘ Free-will” and Christianity. 7, The Civil Service. 


The following notice by a skeptical reviewer of a skeptical 
author, whose two works issue from New York, indicates that 
our American writer is no very reliable champion of unbelief: 


Dr. Inman’s pathetic preface would of itself disarm criticism ; 
but his work on “ Ancient Faiths and Modern” really contains a 
number of accurate and important facts calculated to lead the 
reader to a more historical estimate of Christianity. We are no 
admirer of his former work on “ Ancient Faiths Embodied in 
Ancient Names,” in whigh he commits as many acts of treason 
against philology as there are pages in the book. The present 
work is, happily, not based on names, but on published collections 
of myths and legends, and on translations of sacred books, which 
ean be verified. Of critical tact, indeed, there is little or no dis- 
play; but the argument, though quite in the rough, is effective. 
Christianity is not an unique religion, but rooted in nature wor- 
ship, and its sacred books are a medley of “ gold, silver, precious 
stones, hay, stubble.” There still, however, remains the question, 
What is it that gives the biblical literature and the biblical religion 
its strange fascination to the children of the West ? Granted that 
it has grown up naturally, granted that it is equaled or excelled 
in many points by other religions, is there not an undefined some- 
thing which justifies its claim to be the religion of the highest races 
of the world so long, that is, as they need a religion? And is this 
undefined something really undefinable? Dr. Inman appears to 
deny this stamp of superiority, but he writes in the spirit of the 
advocate, and has no true sympathy with the religious spirit in 
any of its manifestations. His own sketch of a religion of the 
future, on page 473, is of the most unidealistic character.—P. 240. 


The following gives us one of the latest specimens of pa- 
lxontology :— 


The extavations carried on in the cave known as the Kessler- 
loch, near Thayngen, in Switzerland, by M. Merk, brought to light 
a great number of traces of the existence of prehistoric man in this 
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locality; and Mr. Lee has rendered good service to the English 
student by publishing a translation of the excellent memoir in 
which M. Merk recorded his discoveries. The fauna of the cave 
clearly shows its occupation to belong to the reindeer period, and 
is remarkably rich, nearly all the species found in the whole of the 
Belgian caves having been furnished by this single locality, while 
several which do not oceur in the more northern district are found 
in the Swiss cave. The most numerous remains are those of the 
horse, reindeer, wolf, Arctic fox, Alpine hare, and ptarmigan. 
The only human bone found at Thayngen is the collar-bone of a 
young individual; but the works of man’s hands in the shape of 
implements of stone and bone, and ornaments of bone, stone, and 
brown coal, were exceedingly abundant. The stone implements 
are all of paleolithic type, but those fabricated from the bones and 
horns of various animals are often elaborately worked and orna- 
mented, reminding us of those from the south of France, so well 
described and figured in the “ Reliquize Aquitanice of MM. Lartet 
and Christy, the publication of which has lately been completed 
by Professor Rupert Jones. Among other points in common be- 
tween the Swiss and French relics, we have the occurrence of a 
good many engraved representations of animals. The figures 
tound at Thayngen are chiefly of the horse and the reindeer; there 
is also an outline of the hinder part of an animal resembling a pig, 
and a sculptured fragment representing the head of the musk sheep, 
(Ovibos moschatos ;) cutlines of a fox and a bear are open to some 
doubt as to their genuineness. Mr. Lee’s translation is furnished 
with a few notes and an appendix, and illustrated with impressions 
of the original plates.—P. 259. 

It will be here seen that while we have implements whose 
rudeness is supposed to indicate the most degraded barbarism, 
we have them mingled together with specimens of apparent 
semi-civilization. What does this juxtaposition prove other 
than that the cave dwellers were unskillful flint workers, but 
skillful horn-workers and gravers ?—that is, the remains indi- 
cate character rather than time. If the flints prove extreme 
antiquity the horns prove extreme recency, and so cancel the 
argument. 

Of Mr. H. H. Bancroft’s great work on “ The Native Races 
of the Pacific Races of North America,” in five volumes, we 
have the following notice :— 

Of the volumes which contain the results of Mr. Bancroft’s zeal, 
outlay, and labor, it is impossible to speak at all adequately here, 
Very rarely indeed, in modern times, has so mighty a task been 
undertaken, and no one could have faced it withont the spur of 


patriotic feeling in addition to the conditions of energy and wealth, 
t is, of course, easy to pick holes in this work, as in any other 
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which covers so much ground; but the judicious critic ignores 
trifling faults in a work which comprises all that has yet been 
learned or suggested on a vast subject, and which will be for a 
very long—perh»ps for all—time an indispensable companion to 
every student of American archeology. Our own Lord Kings- 
horough anticipated Mr. Bancroft in spending unmeasured toil and 
money on the antiquities of America, to his own ruin, alas! Mr. 
Bancroft. the head of the great Californian publishing house, has 
broader shoulders fortunately. His volumes do not look so costly 
as Lord Kingsborough’s, the great outlay on which was caused by 
their reproduction, in color, of the Mexican picture-writings; but 
their compilation must have involved no less expense, while they 
are more useful. Mr. Bancroft’s modesty is as conspicuous as his 
energy; he professes to have limited himself to the collection of 
known facts, leaving to others the construction of theories. The 
earlier part of this work was noticed in our recent article on Sav- 
age Life, (April, 1875.) Of the three volumes before us, the first 
(vol. iii) treats of myths and languages. These myths, most nu- 
merous and various, are well classified under the chief points, on 
which we find ourselves in contact with the supernatural or un- 
known. Merely noting that the Ahts of Vancouver Island possess 
a Darwinian theory that men “first existed as birds, animals, and 
fishes,” we pass on to the languages, which are hopeless in number 
and variety, though Mr. Bancroft thinks that they may be assem- 
bled into three: great families. Volume iv treats of antiquities, 
fascinating and awing us with its many wood-cuts of the weird, 
long-abandoned buildings and monuments of Central America. 
In this portion of the work Mr. Bancroft owes much (as he ac- 
knowledgvs) to Stephens, Squier, Catherwood, and to M. De Wal- 
deck, who went to America for Lord Kingsborough, and who died 
a centenarian at Paris last year. With these wondrous buildings 
and their graceful ornamentation, and the vast quantity of hiero- 
glyphics, some of which are of a date later than the European 
conquest, it is maddening to think that the superstitious intoler- 
ance of the Spaniards has made the knowledge of these nations 
and their records a thing past hope. In looking at the views of 
Copan, Uxmal, and Palenque, we are forcibly reminded of the 
monuments of Southern India, The constant use of relief, and 
the faulty and singular style of design, are common to the two 
regions, as is also the frequent rectangular fagade. A still more 
striking resemblance is found in the richness of the architectural 
details, the character of which is also like, The Indian sitting 
posture, too, is found in America, notably in the famous beau-reliet 
at Palenque, the figure in which sat (for it is now destroyed) with 
one leg bent up, exactly like the Hindu Mahadeva. The sloped 
ceilings of Uxmal and Palenque are singularly like the well-known 
Etruscan Regulini Galeassi tomb. Das Buch ist ein neuer Beweis 
der Aligémeinheit des Phallismus, oder wenigstens des allgemeinen 
Hifers der Gelehrten den Phallismus iiberall zu finden. Im Latein- 
ischen zu sayen id quod Teutonice diximus ; hoc opus demonstrat 


Fourru Serisgs, Vor, XX VIUI.—34 
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aut phallum ubique in veneratione habitum esse aut saltem doctos 
velle venerationem phalli semper et ubique invenire.—Pp. 272, 273. 


The whimsical delicacy of the reviewer in giving in two 
languages, and not in English, his notice of the diffusion, real 
or imaginary, in ancient America of the obscenest of all the 
old world idolatries, is amusing. We may have occasion to 
recur to this most singular and mysterious matter in our 
October number. 


BRITISH QUARTERLY Review, April 1, 1876. (London.)—1. Jonathan Swift. 
2. Ignatius—his Testimony to Primitive Conceptions of the Christian Religion. 
3. The Progress of Reform in Russia. 4. “The Bible Educator.” 5. Dises- 
tablishment in New England. 6. Poor-Law Relief in and out of the Work- 
house. 7. The Atonement. 8. The Present Aspects of the Church Question. 


We called the attention of our readers not long since to the 
very able work of Mr. Scuthall on “The Antiquity of Man.” 
The obstacle to the popularity of this volume is the very full- 
ness of its work and the massiveness of the book. In reading 
the following notice of this work from a former number of the 
“ British Quarterly,” it must be remembered that this Review 
is generally somewhat Darwinian and intensely English. The 
closing sentences are, therefore, the reluctant concessions of a 
possible evolutionist and a most real John Bull. 


The author of this work is enthusiastic for his cause, but his 
discretion and judgment are scarcely at all times equal to his en- 
thusiasm. He enters the lists against those he terms the “ scient- 
ists’ with the greatest ardor and gallantry, and he deals them 
many a hard and heavy blow; but he endeavors to occupy too 
much ground, As with Americans generally, his plan—like every 
thing in the country—must be on a big scale. The result is, that 
while we have abundant materials drawn together, often of great 
value, they too frequently assume the appearance of a miscella- 
neous collection, without the unity of connection that distinguish- 
es a true book. We cannot say that Mr. Southall’s “Recent 
Origin of Man” is free from this blemish, notwithstanding his 
evidently assiduous labors in connection with it, and the zeal 
with which he fights for his views. The Transatlantic aspect of 
the work, moreover, will militate against its acceptance on this 
side, though the forms of expression to which critical English 
readers will object be in themselves as justifiable as many in use 
at home. Those who are not deterred by these blemishes may be 
assured that they will find a formidable array of arguments in 
“The Recent Origin of Man” against modern theories which have 
come to be generally accepted, but are seen on a closer examina- 
tion to be without sufficient evidence, The readiness with which 
the most comprehensive theories are built upon the most slender 
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array of facts is made manifest repeatedly by Mr. Southall. The 
announcements of science with regard to the antiquity of man 
are shown to have been premature, and to have been constantly 
varying, so that every few years some scientific novelty—gen- 
erally an old foe with a new face—is presented as the final solu- 
tion of the mystery of the universe.—P. 228. 





— 
7} 


German Reviews. 


ZEITSCHRIFT FUR WISSENSCHAFTLICHE THEOLOGIE. (Journal for Scientific The- 
ology.) Edited by Dr. HitGenreLp. First Number. 1876.—1. HoLrzMann, 
The Development of the Esthetic Idea of Religion. 2. ZeLLer, The Peter 
Question. 3. HILGENFELD, Peter in Rome. 4. HARNAOK, Contributions to the 
History of the Marcionetic: Churches. 5. Grimm, The most recent Investiga- 
tions on Consul Lucius. 

1876.—Second Number. 6. HILGENFELD, Hegesippus. 17. GorrEes, The Martyr- 
dom of Abbot Vincentius of Leon and his Companions. 8. ToLLNER, Servetus’ 
Pantheism. 9. KoHtER, Rabanus Maurus as Writer. 10. Ronscu, Contribu- 
tions to the History of the Itala.” 11. A. Baur, Interpretation of Matt. xix, 
23-26. 


The old question, Has the Apostle Peter ever been in Rome? 
constitutes in the second and third articles of this number the 
subject of a friendly and learned controversy between Pro- 
fessor E. Zeller, the historian of Greeian Philosophy, and Pro- 
fessor A. Hilgenfeld, the editor of this journal. No new ma- 
terial has been used by either of the two writers, and no new 
points of view could, therefore, be gained ; but the two sides of 
the controversy are here presented by equally eminent writers 
in a lucid and exhaustive manner. Hilgenfeld defends the 
traditional view that Peter has really been in Rome, and 
chiefly relies on a passage in the First Epistle of Clement of 
Rome to the Corinthians, which speaks of the martyrdom ot 
Peter at Rome. Zeller denies the cogency of this argument. 
He adwits that the first canonical Epistle of Peter assumes the 
presence of Peter at Rome during the persecution of the 
Christians, but he claims for this epistle a very late origin, 
about the time of Antoninus Pius, The controversy conse- 
quently turns upon the time when the Epistle of Peter was 
written. Here the testimony of Eusebius that Papias, who 
lived and wrote before that time, had made use of this epistle, 
is a point of great importance. Zeller inipugns the testimony 
of Eusebius, and denies that Papias had any knowledge of the 
epistle. The controversy has little to do with the Roman 
Catholic legend of the episcopate, or even primate of Peter at 
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Rome. The assumption that Peter held at any time the office 
of bishop of Rome is as decidedly denied by Hilgenfeld as it is 
by Zeller, and, in general, by all writers who are not Roman 
Catholics. According to Hilgenfeld, Peter did not go to Rome 
until the Roman captivity of Paul, between the years A. D. 62 
and 64. 

In the fourth article, Dr. Harnack, of the University of 
Leipsic, gives some contributions to a history of the Marcion- 
itic Churches. The essay comprises: 1. A critical review of 
the report of the Armenian bishop, Esnig, on the Marcionites, 
on the basis of a better German translation than the first one 
given in 1834 by Dr. Neumann, (Zedtschrift fiir die historische 
Theologie.) The report of Esnig acquaints us with Marcion- 
ites, whose doctrinal system has remained uninfluenced by that 
of the Manicheans. 2. An account of an important Marcion- 
itic inscription found in Syria, in which a Marcionite church 
edifice is called ovvaywyf. A special treatise is added on the 
meaning of the word ovvaywy7 in the ancient Church, which is 
said to be identical with é««Anoia. 3. An authentic document on 
Marcionitic psalms. 4. An investigation of the value of the 
Carmina Pseudotertulliant adversus Marcionem; or, a His- 
tory of the Marcivnites in the West. 

In the sixth article, Professor Hilgenfeld reproduces all the 
fragments of the lost work of Hegesippus, entitled Yrouv7jpara, 
er, Memorials of the.History of the Church from the Birth of 
Christ to the Time of Eleutherus, Bishop of Rome, who suc- 
ceeded Anicetus in A. D. 170. These fragments are of great 
importance, as Hegesippus was one of the earliest writers on 
Church history. His reports bear a Judaizing coloring, and the 
Tubingen school sees in him a determined antagonist of Paul. 
ZEITSCHRIFT FUR KIRCHENGESCHICHTE. (Journal for Church History.) Edited by 

Dr. Tu. BrieGER, Professor at the University of Leipsic. First volume, first 

number. Treatises and Essays: 1. WEINGARTEN, The Origin of Monasticism in 

the Post-Constantine Age, (First Article.) 2. Reuter, Bernhard of Clairvaux. 

3. Ritscn1, The Origin of the Lutheran Church. Critical Reviews: The Works 

on Church History published in the Year 1875. The History of the Church 

to the Council of Nice. By A. HarNAcK. Analecta; 1. TscHaKERr, The Spuri- 
ousness of the Pretended Dialogues of d’Ailly: De querelis Francie et Anglize, 
and De jure successionis utrorumque regum in regno Francie. 2. Voter, Cris- 


toph Walther, the Proof-reader of Wittenberg. 3. Scuaxrer, A Contribution 
to the History of Protestantism in France. 


This is the first number of a new periodical of Protestant 
theology. It is wholly devoted to Church history, and takes 


. 
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the place of the “Journal for Historical Theology,” edited by 
Kahnis, which was discontinued at the end of 1875. The 
publisher announces that for the present it will not be pub- 
lished in periodical intervals, but that as soon as possible four 
numbers will be published annually, which will constitute a 
volume, This first number is incomparably superior to any 
number of the former periodical. The three essays are all 
from Church historians of established reputation, and of gen- 
eral interest. The first article, by Professor Weingarten, of 
Marburg, investigates the origin of monasticism, and under- 
takes to prove that it did not originate, as is generally assumed, 
during the persecution of the Christians by the Emperors De- 
cius and Diocletian, but after Constantine. The accounts of 
Paul of Thebes, “the first hermit,” as he is generally called, 
are, according to Professor Weingarten, exclusively based on 
a work of Jerome, De Vita Pauli Monachi, which is one 
tissue of absurd miracles, and utterly unworthy of an earnest 
historian’s attention. The foundation of monasticism by St. 
Anthony, the patriarch Of Ccoenobites, rests likewise on very 
unreliable reports. The principal source of information con- 
cerning him is a work entitled Vita Antoni, which is generally 
ascribed to St. Athanasius. A number of distinguished histo- 
rians have previously endeavored to show that this work has 
either not been written at all by Athanasius, or has been much 
interpolated. Professor Weingarten argues with the former, 
and finds in the genuine works of Athanasius sufficient proofs 
that he cannot be the author of the work, Vita Antonii. Hav- 
ing rejected as unfounded and untrustworthy the traditional 
accounts of the origin of monasticism, the author begins his 
investigation into the real origin of this peculiar institution. 
The articlé will be completed in a following number of this 
journal; but we already see that he finds the origin of 
monasticism in the service of the Egyptian god, Serapis, on 
which recent discoveries in Egypt have shed a new light. 
He states that in connection with the service of Serapis a 
monastic system was organized, the history of which can be 
traced, by means of authentic documents, through many cen- 
turies. He calls attention to the fact that the first traces of 
Christitn monasticism are met with in the neighborhood of 
fainous temples of Serapis, and that many names of the 
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ancient Serapis temples again occur in the early history of 
Christian convents. 

The sketch of Bernhard of Clairvaux is from the pen of one 
of the most distinguished Church historians of Germany, Pro- 
fessor Reuter, in Breslau. 

The review of the literature published in 1875 relative to 
Church history of Dr. Harnack is a work of great merit and 
interest. It surpasses in point of completeness any thing of the 
kind that has been attempted in other departments of theology, 
and, if regularly continued, will make this new journal very 
valuable to all who take an interest in Church history. The 
works reviewed are chiefly German, with some French, En- 
glish, and Dutch. They are grouped into five chronological 
sections; 1. The Apostolic Age; 2. The Post-Apostolic Age; 
3. The Gnostics; 4. Literary History of the Ancient Church, 
from Justin to Eusebius; 5. Political and Constitutional His- 
tory of the Church to Constantine. 





- 
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French Reviews. 


Revve Onretienne. (Christian Review.) February, 1876.—1. NaviLuE, The Edu- 
cational Question. 2. SABATIER, Father Hyacinth, (Second Article.) 3. Massr- 
BIEAU, New Communication on Cordier. 

March.—1. Reuss, Jerome Savonarola. 2. Penge, Ethics and Progress. 3. Goe- 
vet, Aid and Charity in their Relations with Social Questions. 4. CREISSEIL, 
The Church Question and its Solution. 

April.—1l. Brrsrer, A Collection in the Apostolic Age. 2. Marrer, The Conflict 
between Science and Religion. 3. MASSEBIEAU, The last Play of M. Augier and 
the Question of Divorce. 4. PRESSENSE, Some Remarks on the Religious Move- 
ment inaugurated by Mr. Pearsall Smith. 


The article by Naville, an old and regular contributor to the 
Revue Chretienne, on the educational question, treats on the 
proper relation of State and Church to schools, with special 
reference to the recent legislation of Switzerland. The Revue 
Chreticnne has been known for years as being decidedly op- 
posed to the legislation of Germany and Switzerland on relig- 
ious matters. Though the new laws are chiefly intended to 
guard against the dangers which the leading statesmen of these 
countries auticipate from Rome, the Revue Chretienne regards 
them as incompatible with the spirit of religious liberty. The 
new educational laws in Switzerland appear to Naville in the 
same light. He charges them with endangering the liberty 
of private instruction, and with monopolizing the education of 
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the entire rising generation in the interest of a party which he 
believes to be hostile to Christianity. Entering into a discus- 
sion of the question of denominational and undenominational 
schools, the author rejects the entire exclusion of the relig- 
ious element from the public school as injurious to the pupils, 
and advocates that the fundamental principles of Christianity, 
in which both Protestants and Catholics agree, be made the 
basis of the public school system, To illustrate his idea of a 
Christian, undenominational, public school, he refers at length 
to a flourishing school, in the Canton of Fribourg, in which a 
liberal Catholic priest, Father Girard, during the years 1804 
and 1823, carried through this principle. In view of the great 
interest which in all civilized countries is taken in what the 
author justly calls the great educational question of the day, 
this article of Naville’s will find many attentive readers, though 
his views, in the present state of European society, have no 
prospect of adoption. ~ 


~~ = 
> 





Art. VIIL—FOREIGN RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 
GERMANY. 


Tne year 1875 will be memorable in the Church history of Germany 
for the introduction of the synodal constitution into the kingdom of 
Prussia. Of the eight old provinces which constituted the kingdom be- 
fore the annexation of Schleswig-Holstein, only two, the Rhine province 
and Westphalia, have long been in possession of synods; the six eastern 
provinces were until 1874 without any representative assemblies, and 
wholly governed by royal consistories. The Prussian Government has 
for some time been preparing the introduction of synods into these prov- 
inces, and the convocation of a general synod for all the eight provinces. 
A practical beginning was made in 1874. when ‘‘circle synods,” (kreés- 
synoden,) consisting of clerical and lay members, were organized in all 
the circles, (subdivisions of provinces.) In the sprig of 1875 the first 
provincial synods, consisting of clerical and lay delegates from the cir- 
cles, assem)led in the eastern provinces, and on November 26 an extra- 
ordinary General Synod met in Berlin to discuss the draft of a new 
church constitution, which the Supreme Ecclesiastical Council of Berlin 
(Oberkirchenrath) had prepared. The Synod was composed of clerical 
and lay delegates chosen by the eight provincial Synods, and of thirty 
members appointed by the king. The United Evangelical Church of 
Prussia has three large parties which widely and irreconcilably differ in 
their doctrinal views: 1. The Lutheran, or ‘‘ Ortho.lox-confessional,” 
Party, which contends for the strictest adhesion to the Lutheran symbols 
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of that portion of the Church which originally was Lutheran; 2. The 
Middle Party, which is anxious to preserve the union between the Lu- 
theran and Reformed Churches, and is opposed both to extreme Luther- 
anism and liberal Rationalism; 3. The Liberal Party, which professes 
the rationalistic views of tlhe Protestant Union, (Protestantenverein.) 
The present government supports with its entire influence the Middle 
Party, which, partly in consequence of this influence, was successful in 
most of the provincial Synods at the election of delegates. Without this 
influence, it was thought the majority of the delegates might have be- 
longed to the orthodox-confessional Lutherans, who enjoy the energetic 
support of the aristocracy, and displayed in the provincial Synods a much 
greater strength than was anticipated. Nearly all the thirty members 
appointed by the king belong likewise to the Middle Party, which, there- 
fore, controlled at the General Synod a considerable majority. The 
Liberal, or Rationalistic, Party made a very poor show, as no more than 
three of its members were elected, two by the provincial Synod of 
Brandenburg, and one by that of Silesia. The General Synod elected as 
president Count Stollberg Wernigerode, one of the foremost statesmen 
of Prussia, Although only thirty-nine years of age, Count Stollberg has 
been fortwo years president of the Upper House of the Prussian Diet, and 
was early in 1876 appointed German em)assador at the court of Vienna. 
The expectation is quite general in Germany that he will be the suc- 
cessor of Prince Bismarck as Chancellor of the German Empire. The of- 
fice of vice-president was filled by the election of Pastor Dr. Nieden. 
The draft of a church constitution, which had been prepared by the Su- 
preme Ecclesiastical Council, was adopted, with some amendments, by 
134 against 62 votes. When the officers of the General Synod had an 
audience with the king, he again emphatically expressed his determina- 
tion, as he does on every suitable occasion, to adhere to the faith in 
which he had been baptized and confirmed, and to protect the United 
Evangelical Church. 

The Church which, by the adoption of this constitution, will enter 
upon a new career, is the most numerous and powerful Protestant body 
of continental Europe. According to the official statistics, which the Su- 
preme Ecclesiastical Council of Berlin caused, in 1874, to be collected and 
published, the United Evangelical Church embraced in the eight old prov- 
inces of the Prussian monarchy a population of about 12,250,000 persons, 
or 61 per cent. of the entire population. A majority of the population 
belongs to it in the four provinces of Pomerania, (97 per cent.,) Bran- 
denburg, (95 per cent.,) Saxony, (93 per cent.,) and Prussia, (70 per 
cent.;) while in the four other provinces, Silesia, (47 per cent.,) Westphalia, 
(45 per cent.,) Posen, (32 per cent.,) ancl the Rhine province, (25 per 
cent.,) it is numerically inferior to the Roman Catholic Church, The 
number of churches, chapels, and meeting-houses is 9,412, giving one 
place of worship for every 1,304 evangelicals. The largest number of 
Churches is found in Saxony (2,604) and Brandenburg, (2,391,) the 
smallest in the Rhine province, (561,) Westphalia, (436,) and Posén, 
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(325.) The highest per centage of churches to population is likewise 
found in Saxony, (755 persons to one church.) The other provinces fol- 
low in this order: Pomerania, (988,) Brandenburg, (1,138,) Posen, 
(1,573,) Rhine province, (1,620,) Westphalia, (1,850,) Silesia, (1,855,) 
and Prussia, (2,824.) In the city of Berlin there were at the close of 
1873 only 63 churches and chapels, or one to every 12,646 persons be- 
longing to the United Evangelical Church. The number of clergymen 
is 6,581, giving one clergyman to every 1,865 persons. The proportion 
of clergymen to population is most favorable in Saxony, most unfavor- 
able in Prussia. In Berlin there are 6,928 persons to one clergyman. 

The new Prussian provinces of Schleswig-Holstein, Hanover, and 
Hesse-Nassau have as yet each a separate Church constitution. But here, 
as well as in the smaller German States, an organic union of all the 
Protestant State Churches of Germany, with an Imperial General Synod, 
is desired by many, and resolutions to that effect are annually passed 
by a number of ecclesiastical assemblies. 

Hitherto the cnly official bond 6f union between the Protestant 
Churches of the German States have been the meetings of delegates of 
the supreme ecclesiastical boards of the several States, which under the 
name of Evangelical Church Conferences have been biennially held at 
Fisenach. In 1875 an extraordinary meeting of the Conference was 
held to deliberate as to what attitude the Churches should observe in 
view of the recent introduction of civil marriage. The Conference was 
unanimous in recognizing all marriages concluded in accordance with 
the new civil law as fully valid, and resolutions were passed to make in 
the ecclesiastical marriage formularies those changes which the obliga- 
tory priority of the civil marriage act necessitates. 

Though not officially united, the German Churches co-operate in 
a large number of religious societies. The three great parties more 
and more separate from each other, and try to improve the efficacy of 
their party organization. One of the oldest and largest religious soci- 
eties of Germany is the Gustavus Adolphus Society, the object of which 
is to aid in the establishment and maintenance of Protestant congrega- 
tions in Catholic countries.. It is under the control of the Middle Party, 
Its annual meeting was, in 1875, held at Potsdam, The annual income 
was reported as 231,000 thalers, (a thaler being equal to seventy-two 
cents,) which were distributed among 1,184 congregations. Since the 
foundation of the Society 4,012,000 thalers have been divided among 
2,486 congregations. During the past year 112 new congregations were 
added to the list of those receiving support, and 21 were stricken off as 
having become self-supporting. The Society embraces 1,207 local asso- 
ciations, 380 women’s associations, and 6 students’ associations. Among 
the recipients of aid are congregations in all parts of continental Europe 
and in several countries in South America, and the reports from the dif- 
ferent countries constitute one of the most interesting features of the 
annual meetings. Of special interest, in 1875, were the reports from 
Spain, Italy, and Brazil. 
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The Liberal, or Rationalistic, Party has its chief organization in the 
Protestant Union, (Protestantenverein,) which, in September, 1875, held 
its ninth annual meeting at Breslau. Representatives of one hundred 
and twenty-five local associations were present at the mecting, which was 
also attended by the deputies from the Swiss Reform Union, the Prot- 
estant Union of Holland, and the Unitarians of England and the United 
States. A declaration was adopted that the deplorable indifference in 
religious matters of a large portion of the Protestant people was partly 
caused by the wretched condition of the present form of divine wor- 
ship, which needed an immediate and radical reform. The principles 
on which this reform should be based were the subject of a protracted 
discussion. 





~_ 
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Art. [IX.—FOREIGN LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 
GERMANY. 


A new work on the relations of Galilei with the Roman Court, by K. 
von Gebler, (Galileo Galilei und die Rimische Curie. Stuttgardt, 1876,) is 
represented by competent critics as the most thorough and correct ac- 
count of this interesting subject which has yet been published in Ger- 
many. The new documents which have recently been published by 
M. de l’Epinois and 8. Gherardi have been carefully used, and the entire 
extensive literature on the subject has been compared. With regard to 
one of the controverted points, the minutes of Feb. 26, 1616, which the 
Inquisition produced in the second trial, and which represented Galilei 
as promising to the Commissary of the Inquisition, and in the presence 
of a notary and witnesses, that he would entirely abandon the Coperni- 
can theory, and in no way teach it in future, this author agrees with 
those who regard the minutes as a forgery. Professor Reusch, of Bonn, 
the editor of the “ Theologische Literaturblatt,” who some time ago pub- 
lished a very interesting essay on the subject, (it appeared first in the 
‘* Historische Zeitschrift,” and subsequently as a pamphlet,) adheres to 
his view that the minutes were genuine, but had no legal force as they 
had not been signed. The same scholar, in a recent number of his jour- 
nal, (Theolog. Literaturblatt, April 9, 1876,) gives a full account of a new 
Italian book by Pieralisi, (Urbano VIII. and Galileo Galilei. Rome, 1875, ) 
which publishes some new documents, and has not yet been used by 
Gebler. Pieralisi undertakes to prove at great length that Galilei was 
never tortured, a view in which both Gebler and Reusch concur. The 
opposite view had, in 1873, been defended by the Italian deputy, Maz- 
zoleni, and has quite recently found another supporter in the Walden- 
sian clergyman, Revel, (in the Protestant Italian Journal, “ Rivista 
Christiana,” April, 1876.) 

A new edition of the Apostolic Fathers, (Patrum Apostolicorum Opera. 
Leips., 1875,) which promises to be superior to any former, has been 
begun by Drs. Gebhardt, Zahn, and Harnack. It was originally under- 
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taken as a revision of the valuable edition of the Fathers by Dressel, 
(first edition, 1857, second edition, 1863,) but the changes and additions 
are so many that it may be looked upon as an entirely new work. The 
first number, which has just been issued, contains the Epistle of Barna- 
bas, the Epistles of Clemens Romanus, the fragments of Papias, and 
the Epistle to Diognetus. The editors give a complete list of all the 
works relating to any of the fathers, and thoroughly discuss all ques- 
tions as to authenticity, time of compilation, etc. According to them 
the Epistle of Barnabas was compiled between 71 and 132; the (first) 
Epistle of Clemens between 93 and 97; the so-called second epistle of 
Clemens between 160 and 200; the epistle to Diognetus between 170 
and 300. ‘The editors were unfortunately not able to avail themselves 
of a very important discovery which has been made in Turkey, namely, 
the first complete Codex of the two epistles of Clemens. Hitherto these 
epistles were only known from the incomplete and damaged Codex 
Alexandrinus, which Patriarch Kyrillos Lukaris, of Constantinople, well 
known in history for his friendly disposition toward Protestants, sent as 
a present to England. Now the Metropolitan Philotheos Bryennios, of 
Seres, in Macedonia, has published (in Constantinople, 1875) the complete 
edition of the epistles, from a manuscript made in Jerusalem in 1056, 
and preserved in Constantinople. The same Codex contains also the 
Epistle of Barnabas, and the Epistles of Ignatius. Prof. Hilgenfeld an- 
nounces that his new edition of the Epistles of Clemens, which will ap- 
pear during the summer of 1876, will contain all the new matter con- 
tained in the edition of Bryennios. 


Of the best edition of the Christian apologists of the second century, 
the Corpus Apologetarum Christianorum Seculi Seeundi, edited by Pro- 
fessor Otto, of Vienna, which, in 1872, was completed by the publication 
of the ninth volume, the first volume, containing the works of Justin, 
appears in a third edition. The first volume has just been published, 
(Jena, 1876.) 

The want of a thorough work on the venerable Bede has long been felt, 
and now been supplied by Prof. Karl Werner, one of the best authorities 
on the Church authors of the Middle Ages, (Beda der Ehrwiirdige und 
seine Zeit. Vienna, 1875.) The first chapter of his work treats of the 
history and condition of the Anglo-Saxon Church previous to the time 
of Bede; the second, of the Anglo-Saxon convent schools—the convent 
school of Wearmouth Yarrow, where Bede spent his life as a far-famed 
writer and teacher. The following six chapters are an exhaustive 
treatise on the literary activity of Bede. The author announces that his 
work on Bede will be followed by others on prominent ecclesiastical 
writers of the Middle Ages. 

FRANCE. 
An interesting contribution to Christian patrology is a work by B. 


Aubé on §. Justin, (S. Justin, Philosophe et Martyr. Paris, 1875.) After 
a brief account of the first persecutions and the moral condition of the 
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Roman Empire at that time, he treats of the life and age of Justin, of 
the circumstances under which the two Apologies were written, of the 
philosophy of Justin in its relation to Stoic Platonism, and especially 
of the mutual relations and analogies of the Christian Doctrine and of 
Paganism, according to St. Justin. 

A work from the same author on the persecutions of the Christian 
Church, (Histoire des persécutions de Véglise jusqu’d la fin des Antonins, 
Paris, 1875,) is regarded as one of the most important publications on 
Church history which have appeared in 1875. After giving two intro- 
ductory chapters on “ Dissensions in the Primitive Christian Church,” 
and ‘‘Sufferings of the Christians Previous to the Persecutions of Nero,” 
the author describes in the six following chapters the character and the 
history of the persecutions under Nero, Domitian, Trajan, Hadrian, 
Antoninus Pius, and Marcus Aurelius. An appendix contains two essays 
on the legality of Christianity in the Roman empire during the first 
century, and on the martyrdom of St. Felicitas and her seven sons. The 
work is written in an attractive and fascinating style, and based on a 
most thorough acquaintance with all the sources of information. 

The literature on the Council of Trent has received a most valuable 
addition by the publication of a work of Dr, Ddéllinger, (Ungedruchte 
Berichte und Tagebiicher zur Geschichte des Concils von Trient. Nordlin- 
gen, 1876.) As the title indicates, it contains a number of reports made, 
and diaries kept, by bishops and officers of the Council. All of them are 
now published for the first time. Among the documents of the volume 
is a report on the prepuration for, and the beginning of, the Council from 
Serpando, general of the Order of St. Augustine, subsequently cardinal ; 
a diary of the Council by Massarelli, the secretary of the Council; a re- 
port on the progress of the Council by Gonzalez de Mendoza, Bishop of 
Salamanca, and a diary by Bishop Pseaume of Verdun. 

A new work on the manuscripts of the Hebrew Bible in the Imperial 
Library of St. Petersburgh, by Harkavi and Strack, (Catalog der Hebra- 
éschen Bibel-Handschriften, St. Petersburgh, 1875,) gives a curious ac- 
count of one of the most remarkable literary forgeries of the age, 
which is all the more interesting as it concerns manuscripts of the Bible. 
The manuscripts referred to form the most valuable collection of the kind 
in any public library. There is only one of still greater value at Tchufut 
Kale, in the Crimea, but that will probably be also purchased by the 
Russian Government for the Petersburgh library. Both these collections 
were made by the almost incredible zeal of a Caraite Jew of the Crimea, 
Abraham Firkovitch, who died in 1874 at the age of eighty-eight years. 
Even when more than eighty years old, this man undertook long journeys 
to the East to search for new manuscripts. His attention was specially 
devoted to the genizas, or cellars, beneath the synagogues, in which the 
Jews frequently conceal old damaged manuscripts of the Bible, in order 
that they may decay without being violated by the hands of man. It is 
natural that valuable discoveries can be made in these places. Unfor- 
tunately, Firkovitch tried to enhance the real value of the discovered 
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manuscripts by the most shameless forgery. He changed the dates in the 
signatures of the copyists, and in the notes concerning the sale or dona- 
tion of the manuscripts, and, besides, made many additions of his own. 
According to the falsifications made by him, some of the manuscripts 
even belonged to the time before Christ, while a very large number was 
compiled during the first ten centuries of the Christian era. If genuine, 
these discoveries would have been of an astounding character, for thus 
far we had only a few manuscripts belonging to the tenth century, and 
not a single one of an earlier age. It was, therefore, natural that the 
genuineness of these remarkable manuscripts should be looked upon 
with suspicion; but a noted Orientalist, Professor Chwolson, vehemently 
defended them, and even Tischendorf censured the rashness of the 
doubters. But several other members of the Russian Academy noticed 
the obvious discrepancies between some notes of the manuscripts and 
well-known facts of history, and the new work of Harkavi and Strack 
proves the fraud, that has been committed in a manner which leaves no 
room for further doubt. 

The first good biography on Bernardino Ochino, one of the most cele- 
brated Italian Protestants of tl sixteenth century, has been recently 
published by Benrath, (Bernardino Ochino von Siena. Leipsic, 1875.) 
Ochino was a Capuchin monk, and vicar-general of his order. He was 
not only the glory of his order, but was regarded as one of the first pulpit 
orators of Italy. By reading the works of the German Reformers, and 
by his personal acquaintance with Valdez, the foremost representative of 
the Reformation in Spain, he became convinced that the pope was the 
antichrist. He fled to Switzerland; was for five years pastor in Augs- 
burgh, when Charles V. demanded his surrender; sought, in 1547, ref- 
uge in England, where he obtained considerable influence under Ed- 
ward VI.; was again compelled to flee by the edict of Bloody Mary; 
became pastor in Zurich, from where le was expelled on the charge of 
heresy; fled to Poland, and bad, at the age of seventy-seven years, to 
leave this country again to escape persecution by the Catholics. Ger- 
man papers praise the work as one of the best written biographies re- 
lating to Church history. 


oo 


Arr. X.—QUARTERLY BOOK -TABLE. 
Religion, Theology, and Biblical Literature. 
Daily Christian Advocate. Folio, New York: Nelson & Phillips. 1876. 
It was a happy, though unintentional, coincidence, that the General 
Conference of our centennial year should be held in Baltimore— 
old Baltimore ”—redolent with so many reminiscences of our past 
history. With “old Baltimore” we had our battles in the days 
of slavery ; but they have passed, leaving nothing but fraternal 
and honoring memories behind them. And the members of this 
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General Conference will, we believe, cherish a cordial recollection 
of the various Methodisms, once one, but now divided, there re- 
siding. Sectionally and denominationally distinct, an era of peace 
is dawning, looking to a future of spontaneous spiritual oneness, 
in which former and present denominational boundary lines will 
lose much of their significance. 

The earlier public sessions of such a body seem dilatory and 
employed in trifles. But during these early sessions the real work 
is being distributed and performed by the great Committees. 
These Committees are truly sub-Conferences, which take each its 
share of business, and thoroughly and earnestly consider it; and 
their report is the result of their best brain labor. Those reports 
cannot be completed until the latter part of the session. Then they 
come in rapidly, and as these often require little more than 
the sanction of the Conference, masses of business are finished 
which have been industriously matured during the whole session. 
The earlier public sessions do, indeed, furnish room for an abun- 
dance of trivial propositions, which are referred for due entomb- 
ment to the proper Committee. In particular, the soft-brained 
brother who proposes to mutilate the Apostles’ Creed by abolish- 
ing that grand old word “ Catholic,” put in his usual quadrennial 
appearance, illustrating how enduring is the generation of in- 
nocents. 

The addresses of the various delegations were a most interesting 
feature of the session. Of course, the first in honor were Messrs. 
Rigg and Pope, both from their high personal reputation, and from 
onr reverence for the island Church who is the mother of us all. 
Most heartily received, also, was the frank and manly address of 
our fine old Calvinistic foe and brother, Dr. Patton, from the 
Presbyterian Church. With Dr. Patton we staunchly hold to a 
creed, and fully recognize that our two creeds are not one; 
but these necessary differences of the understanding lie in a 
stratum altogether below that higher concord of the Spirit in 
which we are one. The modifications made by Augustine, and 
still more trenchantly by Calvin, are a special phase, but no fun- 
damental change in the great, immutable, generic theology of the 
Church, The addresses of the fraternal delegates from the Church 
South were eloquent and hearty, and heartily received. Such ar- 
rangements were made as will, we trust, establish fraternal rela- 
tions forever, to be confirmed by a catholic union of the various 
bodies of, at least, American Methodism. 

Perhaps no more touching words were addressed to the Confer- 
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ence from a sister Church than came from the African Methodist 
Episcopal Church, under signature of Bishop Payne and others :— 
* Most reverend Brethren: With joy we hail the day that once 
more permits us, as fellow-laborers and sufferers in the bonds 
of Christian faith, to greet you in the capacity of Church counsel- 
ors assembled. Heretofore, by our connectional standing, we have 
realized the strength of our relationship. You have seemed nearer 
to us than any other great body of Christians in the world, be- 
cause we have drawn life from your doctrines, models from your 
laws, and grace from your examples. Your Methodism has been 
our Methodism ; your pioneers our pioneers. The realizations of 
times gone by are stronger to-day than at.any preceding period. 
We feel in Christ that we are brethren by blood, by denomination, 
by doctrine, by our peculiar law. You and we all stand upon the 
apostolic principles of John Wesley, and, as Methodists, practi- 
cally ought to be near each other. We should feel the pulsations 
of only one heart. May God,for his own glory and the good of 
his Church, draw us to one common center ! ” 

This Conference was conservative-progressive. Special efforts 
had been made to render it a Conference ready for fundamental 
changes. The essays in the editorial columns of one or two of our 
leading Advocates more than four years ago, in favor of quadren- 
nializing the Episcopacy, had been followed by the maintenance 
of doctrines in Church polity heretofore almost unheard of in our 
Methodism. Under so powerful an influence a general spirit of 
questioning almost every point in our system arose. A discussion 
ensued, unjustly characterized by the “ Independent ” as “a furious 
newspaper war;” unjustly, we say, for it was, though an earnest, 
an eminently fair and courteous discussion, Yet the movement 
brethren did, in some sections, carry the discussion into the dele- 
gate elections, producing in some instances unfortunate results. 
Sensational announcement appeared in the “ New York Herald” 
of a whole programme of fundamental changes, followed by nearly 
as sensational an announcement in the “Independent.” Of course 
all such outside -pyrotechnics were conducive to reaction. If we 
are specially sensitive against any thing, it is against sensational 
pressures from any outside or hostile sources assailing our 
Church institutions. Still it was not reaction from the discussion 
of change that mainly produced the result. The fact was, that as 
the discussion advanced the clearer it became that the changes 
were, in themselves, not only reversive of our system, but, as 
partial changes, unproductive of the expected good results. 
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Quadrennialization and abolishment of episcopal ordination did 
not venture to utter a word for themselves. Modifications of the 
Presiding Eldership were decided to require a constitutional 
change. We believe this last to have been strictly the true 
ground. Yet it stands clearly on record that either and all these 
changes can be constitutionally made. Our Episcopacy, our Pre- 
siding Eldership, and even our Itinerancy, exist by the voluntary 
will of the Church, and must justify their existence by the results 
they produce. But there are some things which nominally ought 
to be held settled. “ Progress” is a very fine word; but it de- 
pends entirely on the direction the progress takes, whether it is a 
very finething. Stability is also, in its place, a blessing and a con- 
dition of success. There must be axioms in reavoning and funda- 
mentals in institutions. The reason why the English people pos- 
sess constitutional freedom and the French have seemed incapable 
of that attainment is, that the former hold their foundation stable, 
while the laiter can blow up and blow down a constitution at two 
successive puffs. It will stand to the recorded honor of: this our 
centennial General Conference that it has placed some things, not 
among the immutables, but among the reasonably permanent. 
Not that any future discussion is to be at all suppressed or held 
disloyal; but a perpetual questioning of settled points will present 
little inducement. Inside innovations and outside assaults may 
give themselves a settled repose. 

The evils of Conference “ patronage,” and of canvassing for the 
election of officers of the Church, and especially of the intrigues 
of self-seeking candidates, have called out some very strong ex- 
pressions both before and during the Conference. How far these 
evils justify the vivid pictures and intense language employed we 
have had no personal means of actually knowing. We have never 
been a member of any General Conference by whose vote we were 
placed in our present position. Our visits to the Conference have 
usually been brief, and under ‘isqualification for mingling in the 
discussions, public or private. A just sensitiveness, no doubt, 
that should make self-seeking or “log-rolling” datal to a man’s 
claims, cannot be too stringently maintained, On the other hand, 
any exaggeration and over-talk upon this subject, which we are 
inclined to believe exist, are unjust and injurious. There must be 
a rational amount of discussion as to the fitness of men, and the 
wishes of sections to be represented by the men. It is a very 
eaptious ethic which denounces this fair discussion as “ election- 
eering,” and a spurious piety that styles it “the prayer-meeting 
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superseded by the caucus.” It can hardly seem probable that 
in the present General Conference, where so large a number 
were elected unanimously and of course, “electioneering” was a 
prominent trait. Our own belief ever has been that the support 
of a “clique,” or any strenuous efforts to attain place by manage- 
ment, has generally been fatal to a man’s ambition, Near the 
close ef the first quadrennium of our editorship, a gentleman, not 
a member of our Church, said to us, “I suppose you are leaving 
no stone unturned to secure your re-election.” Our reply was, “I 
have not lifted my finger for such a purpose. It is not with us as 
it is in politics, When a man among us is known to be intriguing 
for a place he is very sure to be defeated. Our only way to secure 
re-election is to perform our duties well.” We did suppose this 
reply to be truth. And if it be true, then the over-vivid pictures 
on this subject are not only false but calumnious. We mean not 
so much calumnious against the officers elected; but calumnious 
against our General Conference and our ministry. It is a serious 
business"to teach our people and the outside world that our minis- 
try, especially the most eminent in its ranks, is a set of intrigu- 
ing politicians. We fear that this has been thoughtlessly done by 
some of our best thinkers. 

The striking statement is made that there was one general 
officer of the Church to every ten members of the General Confer- 
ence! How correct the arithmetic of this awful statement, we 
have not done the cyphering to ascertain.. But we have a still 
more sensational statement to make. Every member of that Gen- 
eral Conference was a salaried officer of the Church; elected, 
we know not by how much self-seeking, electioneering, and cau- 
cussing, in the Annual Conferences, lay or clerical! And every 
individual, of at least their clerical constituency, being a pastor, 
was a salaried officer of the Church, elected or appointed by ‘“pat- 
ronage,” lay and clerical, to the office and place he fills. So that 
this numerical proportion of the General Conference officers of tlie 
entire Church, covering the whole United States and more, whose 
business covers the coming four years, to the members of the 
General Conference seems to lose something of its impressive- 
ness. The world is full of “ officialism” and “patronage.” Our 
various .systems—political, literary, mercantile, and industrial— 
are systems of “officialism” and “ patronage.” Every regular 
work for recompense is an “ office,” and every selection of the 
workman is “ patronage.” In order to go out from the system of 
‘office and patronage you must needs go out of the world. 

Fourtsu Series, Vor, XX VIIL—35 ; 
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These general utterances against “ officialism ” and “ patronage” 
seem to be forming into a platform looking to a fundamental 
change of our Church constitution. Such platform in its glim- 
mering outlines seems to be limned in an article headed “ General 
Conference Patronage” in “The Methodist” of May 27. So gallant 
has been the support rendered by that paper, under both its former 
and its present editor, to the polity of our Church when assailed 
for long years by our “great official,” that we are not ready to 
impute any purposed disintegrationism to its utterances. Whether 
such possibility is not foreshadowed in the following, among many 
other sentences of that article, our readers can decide :— 


As a rule, the only effective check upon the evils of patronage is to destroy 
patronage. When Mr. Gladstone opened the civil service of England to competi- 
tive examination, he opened the purest political epoch England has known. There 
is among us a struggle between a system that creates patronage and one that 
renders it practically impossible. The Church has long hesitated, and is still hesi- 
tating, between the two ways. On one road every newspaper is published by an 
official editor, and in every benevolence the gifts of persons flow through official 
channels. On the other, newspapers depend for their support upon the measure 
in which they command respect, and diverse channels for benevolence are digged. 
Neither way is now the best way. Existing facts compel compromises. But the 
Chureh will some day have to choose between those two ways, and those who 
prefer what may be shortly termed officialism may well take care lest startling 
cases of corrupted patronage do not lead to a settlement of the issue under the 
force of a resistless impulse rather than under the slowly-matured conclusions of 
reason. The Church wants to keep a pure Church life, and whatsoever smells of 
corruption is doomed to destruction, slowly or swiftly, as it may fall under our 
judgment or wither under our righteous wrath. 

On this passage and its previous paragraphs let us note :— 

1. It misstates the issue here prospected, The issue is not as 
to the existence or non-existence of “patronage,” but as to the 
hands that shall dispense said “ patronage.” In its very terms of 
statement “The Methodist” prefers to take the “ patronage” sooner 
or later from the General Conference and place it in the hands of 
some self-elected individual or association. Of this last method 
of “patronage” an eminent instance exists in one of the ablest 
papers of our day, which styles itself “The Independent.” In this 
establishment there is a larger amount of “ officialism” and “ pat- 
ronage” than in any one periodical of our Church. And all that 
“ officialism ” and “ patronage” are in the hands of one man, whom 
we name with entire respect, Henry C. Bowen. If we rightly 
recollect, in the days of its youth and weakness it acted as organ 
for the Congregational body. But when the great ability of its 
proprietor had made it strong, it shook off that “ patronage ” and 
set up for itself. It is a rare specimen of suiting itself to a variety 
of customers, and so fills, for better or worse, perhaps, a need of. 
the day. But its “officers,” or rather employés, take all their 
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official life from one man, They are selected, perhaps, in his back 
parlor. If he chooses to strike the “evangelical” department 
from its columns and substitute an “atheistic” one in its stead, it 
needs but his stroke to do it. And so it becomes powerful by 
courting the current of the day and precipitating its rapidity. As 
an arena in which opposing opinions may state their case, one 
such paper may have its “mission.” But is it a model for the 
periodicals of our Methodist Episcopal Church ? 

But what we wish here to specialize is, that in changing to 
such a system we do not “destroy patronage ;” we only take it 
from the Church and surrender it to an individual or a company. 
By the one system the editors are the hired men of the proprie- 
tors. Their owner perhaps bargains with them in his sanctum, 
and to his pleasure must they submit. By the other methed it 
is the Church in public counsel, who selects the editor from ail 
her men in open day, and by fair ballot. Such a method makes 
these editors officers not of one man, but of the whole Church. 
The Churéii has control of the doctrine they teach. And there 
can be no great corruptive action or effect in the matter which 
does not come from the previous corruption of the Church 
herself. Against any such change, now and ever, we stand the 
firm opponent, until we see reason for disintegrating and abol- 
ishing the Church itself. 

2. The article we have quoted evidently has only the editorial 
offices in view, but all its statements strike not only at our editor- 
ships, but at our connectional system. Its logical sweep abolishes 
the Methodist Episcopal Church. To “ destroy patronage” you 
must “destroy” not only our periodical system, but our epis- 
copacy, our missionary organization, our itinerancy, and our very 
ministry itself; nay, you must destroy our colleges and univer- 
sities, for all are “ officialism” from top to bottom, and all dis- 
pense “ patronage.” And if you are going to do the work of 
destroying “patronage,” ete. do it honestly and thoroughly ; 
carry it into our political and industrial institutions and land 
yourself in communism. And, finally, let the proprietors of “The 
Methodist” renounce all “ patronage,” and its editor all ‘ official- 
ism,” and the “ self-denying ordinance” will be complete. 

3. As to the uninspired prophecy about “cases of corrupted 
patronage,” by which something or other “is doomed to destrue- 
tion,” the editor is indebted to his vivid imagination for his 
facts. We do suppose that even the proprietor of an “ Independ- 
ent” may be the object, truly or falsely, of the most terrible pub- 
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lic seandal; but is that a reason for destroying the system of “ in- 
dependent” papers? If a bishop, or an editor, or a book agent 
is guilty of corruption, the proper judiciary is amply prepared and 
ready for his arraignment. Every man of our official body is 
under careful supervision, as Mr. Bowen is not. If the allusion, 
however, be to a “corrupted patronage” by the General Confer- 
ence in the election of a bishop or an editor, we take it that the 
Church will not for such an instance destroy the General Confer- 
ence, or the Episcopacy, or even the elective franchises of the Gen- 
eral Conference. That would be like Peter Pindar’s blockhead, 
who burnt his barn in order to destroy its “patronage” of a nest 
of rats. Happily we do not, as a Church, act under any such 
paroxysms as the editor descries in our future. 

We confess to some personal feeling in this matter. We have 
been six times elected to the quadrennial office which we fill, and 
it is the satigfaction and glory of our life that those elections have 
not been the choice of a mere private corporation in their evening 
upstairs conclave, but deliberately made by the General Confer- 
ence of the Methodist Episcopal Church of these United States, 
after a pure and unbargaining canvass each time of the whole 
Church, by repeated unanimities, and always, after the first elec- 
tion, by.overwhelming majorities. And we will take our turn at 
offering a prophecy, which shall be also a prayer, that we may be 
followed by a long line of successors, elected with equal purity, 
by the same body, to attain a far higher success in the perform- 
ance of their duties. 


Commenting and Commentaries; Two Lectures addressed to the Students of the 
Pastor’s College, Metropolitan Tabernacle, together with a Catalogue of Bibli- 
cal Commentaries and Expositions. By C. H. SpurGron, President. 12mo., 
pp. 200. London: Passmore & Alabaster. 1876 


As @ bluff and burly evangelist for the London crowds, Spurgeon 
has been very effective; but when he starts for a biblical critic 
he steps outside of his qualifications both of intellect and educa- 
tion. A laughable illustration of this are the two following con- 
trasted opinions of Whedon’s Commentary ; the former extracted 
from his “ Sword and Trowel,” and the latter from this volume :-— 

Hodder & Stoughton have done well Dr. Whedon lacks common sense, and 
to try this work in the English market;. is no expositor. He is furiously anti- 
many a Sunday-school teacher will feel calvinistic, and as weak as he is fu- 


himself a rich man when he has this rious 
volume in his possession. 


The secret of this ludicrous self-stultification, we suppose, is that 
the first was his notice of the first volume, and the second of the 
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third volume, which has the infinite presumption to furnish an 
anti-calvinistic interpretation of Romans. The two notices cancel 
each other, and the zero that results is, of course, the value of 
Spurgeon’s opinions on the subject. 


Cyclopedia of Biblical, Theological, and Ecclesiastical Literature. Prepared by the 
Rev. Jonny M’Crintock, D.D., and JAmMEs Srrone, S.T.D. Vol. VI, Me—Nev. 
8vo., pp. 997. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1876. 


This great work travels with so majestic a steadiness down the 
alphabet that we cherish a serene hope of living to see its Z. 
We see no decline in the ability of its articles or the fullness of its 
plan. No previous Cyclopedia covers its ground. It is a library 
of rich, accurate, and modern learning within its departments. 
In the present volume the most elaborate articles are Methodism 
and Methodist Miracles, Missions, Mogasticism, Mormons, and 
Musical Instruments. The psychological articles, however, as that 
on Liberty in the last volume, and those on Mind, Motive, and 
Necessity in this, are rather slender performances. 


The Central Idea of Christianity. Revised Edition. By Jesse T. Peck, D.D., 
one of the Bishops of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 12mo., pp. 396. New 
York: Nelson & Phillips. Cincinnati: Hitchcock & Walden. 1876, 


This work, of which a new and revised edition. is just published, 
has long been accepted among us as a standard on the subject of 
Holy Living. The subject is presented in a rich variety of aspect, 
in a mellow, lucid, and often eloquent diction. Holiness of heart 
and life is present as both a duty and a blessing. He emphasizes 
rather the deep and serene style of Christian life than the vocal 
and over-demonstrative; that which beams out from the pure and 
conscientious deportment, rather than that which would be unper- 
ceived were it unproclaimed. 





Philosophy, Metaphysics, and General Science. 

Early Man in Europe. By CuartEs Rav. Illustrated. 8vo., pp. 162. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. 1876. . 

Unfortunate is the book whose very first sentence is a stupendous 

untruth. Such is the misfortune of the book before us, and the 

sentence is in the following words :— 


All races of the earth, it is now well understood, were at a certain period of 
their existence so little advanced in the arts of civilization that necessity compelled 
them to employ wood, bone, horn, shells, but especially stone, as the materials for 
manufacturing their simple tools, weapons, and objects of personal adorn- 


ment.—P. 11. 
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Now the country which all tradition affirms to have been the 
cradle of the human race, Babylonia, the plains of the Euphrates, 
furnishes no excavated prehistoric stone whatever, and no physical 
evidence of any period when metal was not used. All the natural 
phenomena, as well as the archeology and all ancient memories, 
agree in affirming that a man here began, and began in possession 
of civilization. It is for pseudo-scientific romancers like Mr. Rau‘ 
to show, as there is nothing in his book to show, that the earliest — 
European man was autochthonic, and did not immigrate as a 
stream westward from this primordial oriental center. 

What is true of Babylonia is also true of Egypt. There are no 
prehistoric stone implements in Egypt. Stone implements are 
there found ; not, however, emboweled in the earth, but in tombs, 
and in use with instruments of other material. So that Mr. Rau’s 
first sentence is a flagfant misstatement. In the first primeval 
centers, where history finds primeval man, all the evidences are 
that primeval man was civilized man. 

A second leading sentence on the second page is like unto the 
first, and likewise false :— 

Thus we have for the Old World three succeeding phases of human development 
—the Ages of Stone, Bronze. and Iron—which demonstrate that man slowly and 
gradually emerged from a condition of utter barbarism, and ultimately, after long- 
continued struggles, advanced toward the highest state of modern refine- 
meut.—P. 12. 

That men do exist at different times in such different conditions 
is no doubt true. There are men in the stone grade now. But 
that these three grades have so existed in Central Europe, or any- 
where else, as to furnish any chronological measure, or any proof 
than “inan” (meaning, of course, the race) “slowly and gradually 
emerged from a condition of utter barbarism,” Mr. Rau does not 
show, and we believe it is out of his power to show. It may be 
freely conceded that a greater roughness of flint workmanship, 
confirmed by other evidences, may indicate a less civilized, 
and so an earlier date, But races do recede in civilization as 
well as advance: so that the rougher may be the earlier imple- 
ment. And it is preposterous to claim the power of telling how 
long it will take a people to pass from a chipped flint to a rubbed 
and smoothened one. Sometimes very poor stone implements 
are made, either from haste or from unskillfulness, contempora- 
neously with better ones; the former will be, alack! palwolithic, 
and the latter neolithic. And when a tribe sinks into utter 
barbarism and mental imbecility its stone tools are very likely 
to be as stnpid as every thing else about them. So far as the 
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implements are a measure, they are rather a- measure of the 
grade of skill, than a measure of time. The poorer classes will 
often use stone where metals are in use by the rich and royal. 
Some tribes of ultra-conservative character will retain old habits 
and implements long after improved modes are in their reach. 
There are sections of people in Norway who lived for many centu- 
ries in full communication with the users of iron, and yet persisted 
in the “ stone age” until the beginning of the eighteenth century ! 

Mr. Rau seems not to have heard from Schliemann. Schlie- 
mann dug on the hill of Hissarlik for the Homeric Troy, and he 
found more Troys than he had calculated. He found with his 
spade four successive cities as he descended. The lowest, which 
was of course chronologically, the first, presented him with a rich 
abundance of weapons and tools made of bronze, copper, diorite, 
granite, greenstone, flint, and lava; that is, metal and stone were 
primordially used together. The second city is identified by 
Schliemaim as the Homeric Troy. There he found a higher civil- 
ization, but the same abundant use of both metal and stone. So 
that here we have two successive blended metal and stone ages ! 
Xity the third, and chronologically later, is almost exclusively 
stone! The metal age thus is ancient and the stone age is mod- 
ern! So that we have demonstrably this whole theory of stone 
antiquity reversed, and laid flat upon its back. 

Now if, as is almost unquestionable, this second city was the 
Homeric Troy, we know approximately its date. It was not far 
from 1300 B.C. So that we have here a stone age about the era of 
King David preceded by two metal ages. We have a right, there- 
fore, to ask: Was it want of knowledge, or a want of fairness, that 
prevented Mr. Rau from noticing a fact presented before the intel- 
lectual world so conspicuously, and so destructive of his chronol- 
ogical theory, as this excavated Troy ? 

Mr. Rau gives a list and description of the so-called “ extinet 
animals,” with whose bones the remains of man have been found 
so associated as to indicate contemporaneity. He does hint very 
slightly that some of these lasted to rather a late period ; but he 
does not furnish any thing like a fair view of the great body of 
evidence which shows that most of these animals lasted late into 
the historic period, indicates that some of them are not even now 
“ extinct,” and so invalidates all their value as measurers of time, He 
mentions and describes the mammoth, the Irish elk, the rhinoceros, 
the reindeer, the hippopotamus, the cave-bear, the cave-lion, the 
cave-hyena, the urus, and the musk-ox. Now tie urus, the rein- 
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deer, and the Irish elk, there is good reason to believe, lived in 
Europe as late as the twelfth centary, and the aurochs to within 
a century ago. As to the mammoth and elephant, their bones are 
found in similar latitudes in America in such conditions as to 
justify the opinion that they lived within the date of late Euro- 
pean history. The cave-lion was not perceptibly different from 
the present species of lion, which existed in Thessaly, Greece, so 
late as the time of Xerxes. The cave-bear still exists in our 
grizzly bear; and the cave-hyena Lubbock identities as little differ- 
ent from the existing spotted hyena. The hippopotamus and the 
lion were found by Schliemann in company with the swine, 
delineated on the pottery of the Troad. Association of human 
bones with animal in Europe does, therefore, not carry man back 
beyond the oriental historic period. The biblicist can draw ‘on 
more than five thousand years to account for European man; he 
does not absolutely need four thousand. 

Be it noted that there are good proofs that some animals of cen- 
turies ago were adapted by special modifications to the climate 
they had to endure. Of this faet Mr. Rau has the fairness to 
make the following coneession, a concession very fatal to his 
theory of human antiquity :— 


The climate of Europe, as we already observed, must have been more rigorous 
at that period than at present. Yet the cave-lion and hyena, and particularly the 
hippopotamus, elephant, rhinoceros, ete., would seem to indicate a warm rather 
than a cold climate. The question is certainly a perplexing one, from whatever 
point'it may be viewed. The reader knows that the elephamt and rhinoceros pf 
that period, unlike the almost hairless species of our day, were covered with a dense 
fur consisting of wool and hair, which enabled them to endure an arctic temperature. 
The tiger of Southern Asia, it is adduced, has been seen ia Siberia as far north as 
the fifty-second degree ; and in the North of Africa hyenas are known to prowl 
about the highest regions of the Atlas Mountains, where during winter a severe 
cold, with ice and snow, is reigning. Of the extinct carnivores, moreover, the 
bones only have been found, and nothing is known of their external covering, 
which may have been suited to a cold temperature, and the same argument is 
brought forward in reference to the hippopotamus.—Pp. 30, 31. 


There are two other vital points, however, on which Mr. Rau 
omits to make, as he should, similar fatal concessions, namely, the 
value of stulagmite floors, and of peat formations as measures of 
time. In regard to the former he makes the following correct 
statement :— 


Limestone rocks are remarkable for being traversed by many fissures and cracks, 
presenting natural conduits through which the atmospheric water is carried inte 
the interior of the mountains. This water possesses the quality of dissolving to some 
extent the lime with which it comes in contact. In reaching the caves, it trickles 
from the roofs and the sides, and, having evaporated, deposits its contents in the 
shape of thin layers of carbonate of lime wherever cireumstances favor that proc- 
ess. The incrustations adhering to the roof, which gradually have acquired the 
form of icicles, are called stalactites ; while those on the floor appear like conieal or 
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columnar elevations, designated as stalagmites. Often these pendent and rising for- 
mations have met, presenting pillars or buttresses, or have assumed other strange 
shapes, in which the tourist, who views them by the flickering light of a torch, 
imagines to recognize curtains, cascades, organs, statues, altars, and other odd 
figurations which his fancy may suggest. How many thousands of years were 
required for building up these sometimes colossal accumulations of calcareous mat- 
ter cannot be determined, considering that.the increment may not progress in an 
invariable ratio even in the same cave; but in order to show how slowly the de- 
posit sometimes increases, we will mention that in the celebrated cavern of Adelsberg 
in Illyria, names and dates traced in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries can 
be deciphered even at present, the incrustation formed since that time not having 
acquired a thickness sufficient to hide those inscriptions.—P. 38. 


Now, while giving this last proof of the great slowness of stalag- 
mite formation, why could he not also state the proofs of its great 
rapidity ? That rapidity depends upon the amount of lime, of 
water, and of carbonic acid present. And when these conditions 
are present a floor a foot thick could be produced in half a cen- 
tury. There are instances in which human remains are covered 
with thick stalagmite floors, and that has been quoted as proof 
that they had lain there millions of years, whereas it does not 
prove two thousand years. 

From the peat bed at the Somme, calculating its growth to be 
infinitesimally slow, Mr. Rau quotes Sir Charles Lyell as deducing 
a period frightfully long. And yet Mr. Rau must know that the 
growth of peat depends upon conditions which can render it very 
rapid, conditions really existing, not now but in earlier times, in 
this very Somme valley. 

Equally slender and one sided is Mr, Rau’s account of this cele- 
brated instance of the banks of the Somme, where the proof of the 
antiquity is based on the great depth, thirty-six feet, of the im- 
plements. The excavator, Mons. Boucher de Perthes, is the original 
and main authority. And his testimony destroys, over and over 
again, all the value of the proofs of high antiquity. In his succes- 
sive diggings de Perthes tells us he found at the depth of twenty 
feet a Roman amphora; at twenty-four feet he found an ivory 
statuette which he believed to be that of St. Lawrence ; at thirty- 
five feet he found pieces of Roman copper. All these finds, and 
more, demonstrate that these banks have been deposited since the 
Roman era began in France. There are ample geological proofs 
that they are not twenty-five hundred years old. 

We do not say that there are no strong proofs of the pre-Adamic 
man, but we do say that these phenomena in Europe are not among 
the proofs. It is not proved by the phenomana of extinct animals ; 
nor the rudeness of stone implements; nor the depth at which 
they are buried ; nor the stalagmite floors; nor the peat layers that 
cover thein, On the contrary, the facts go to: indicate that the 
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so called cave-men, and lake-village men, are derived from the East 
by immigration, some perhaps before and others after the flood. 
Mr. Rau’s book may be commended as giving, in very smooth 
and courteous style, a very superficial view of the whole case. 

Mr. Rau on his closing page states the conclusions for which 
his reasonings are intended to prepare us :— 


Primitive man sometimes has been described as a pure and happy being, 
subsisting without exertion on the spontaneous gifts of nature, and enjoying per- 
fect exemption from all those ills which have fallen to the lot of later “ degenerate” 
mortals. Ovid, among other poets of classical antiquity, draws a charming pict- 
ure of man’s state during the infancy of his existence, calling that period the Gold- 
en Age of the world. §uch conceptions of primeval perfection are certainly 
very beautiful, but they appear utterly mythical when measured by the standard 
of modern science. The European of the Drift Age, who fought with the lion 
and the bear for the possession of a cave, cannot have been a happy and morally 
perfect being. The extreme rudene-s of his mode of life precludes that possibility ; 
a hunter of the lowest grade, he was among men what the carnivorous beast is 
among animals. We must assign to him the position of a savage, but of a sav- 
age as far below the buffalo-hunting Pawnee as the latter is removed from the 
cultivated representative of the Caucasian race.—P. 162. 


Of course Mr. Rau is too polite to shock our superstitious prej- 
udices by saying Moses in place of “Ovid,” and garden of Kden 
instead of “ Golden Age.” But as he has furnished no valid dis- 
proof of the truth of that tradition of a primitive paradise, asserted 
by so unanimous a consent of ancient history, we stand with Moses 
and Ovid. 

We give the last sentence of Mr. Rau’s book, which we believe 
to be, like his first sentence, a falsity :— 

“This,” says Carl Vogt, “was the paradisean state of primitive man, as nar- 
rated to us by those silent witnesses, the stones and bones. From sucli a low 
condition has tle human species gradually extricated itself, in a bitter struggle 
for existence, which it was well able to maintain by being gifted with a larger 
amount of brain and intelligence than that possessed by the surrounding animal 
world.”—P. 162. 

To show what kind of an authority Carl Vogt is, that is, what 
his predispositions on a question so nearly affecting biblical au- 
thority are, we give another quotation from him, for which we are 
indebted to the * British and Foreign Evangelical Review ” :— 

We know of no creation, either in the beginning or in the course of the world’s 
history, and regard the idea of an extramundane self-conscious Creator as ridicu- 
lous. Freewill does not exist, neither does any amenability or responsibility, such 
as morals and penal justice, and, heaven knows what else, would impose upon 
us. It is impossible to demonstrate the admissibility of punishment. At no mo- 


ment are we our own masters, any more than we can regulate the secretions of our 
kidneys.—P. 306. 


Similarities of Physical and Religious Knowledge. By James TuoMson Brxsy. 
12mo., pp. 226. New York: Appleton & Co. 1876. 
Mr. Bixby’s volume might be divided into three parts. In the 
first part he discusses the nature of the collision at the present day 
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between what are supposed to be science and religion. In the 
second he shows that all the difficulties found in the true religion 
are found in science. In the third he shows, what he supposes to 
be, the true genesis and basis of religion in the mind of man, and 
so authenticates its validity and truth. The work is an interest- 
ing and valuable contribution to current thought, but its main 
value lies in the second of these three parts. 

The chief cause of the hostility between science and religion 
(or, as we should say, between a class of scientists and religion) 
he believes to be the fact that theology is often confounded with 
religion. This is a language very current with a certain class of 
thinkers at the present day. The old encyclopedists of a former 
century used to say that all religion was the invention of priests. 
But the most fluent assailants of Christianity in our day profess 
a belief in religion and repudiation of theology. If, however, 
you investigate what “religion” it is they accept, you will find 
that its shape is Proteus and its color is chameleon. Herbert Spen- 
cer reveres religion, but holds that it consists in maintaining the 
reality of his newly-invented fetish, the Unknown Absolute. Any 
thing that as religion oversteps or varies from the precise ac- 
knowledgment of this ghostly and ghastly phantasm is irreligious, 
Stuart Mill believes that a true religion is perfectly consistent 
with pure atheism. Mr. Bixby, however, maintains, ably and 
beautifully, a religion which believes in God, in immortality, and 
in prayer. He believes that Jesus was the most inspired of all 
religious teachers. He then has a theology. And in his argu- 
ment he shows, we think, clearly, however inadvertently, the ne- 
cessity of a creed, a theology, to a religion. Evidently, though 
unconsciously, he believes with us, that though theology is not 
religion, it is the necessary vehicle and form of a religion. Take 
away : all doctrinal truth and no religion is left. He differs from 
us simply in the number of the articles of his creed. 

The religion with which Mr. Bixby proposes to reconcile sci- 
ence is a religion of a very scant pattern. It rejects the Trinity, 
the incarnation, and all those specific and inspiring truths with 


which a Wesley or a Moody stirs the hearts and reforms the , 


characters of men. He rejects miracles, and so holds religion 
within the bounds of lower nature. He hustles the Bible into 
the same crowd with the Vedas and the Koran. He deals un- 
ceremoniously with the Church and all her history. If his were 


all the religion that can be reconciled with science, his work of 


mediation we should hold to be of little value. Happily, how- 
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ever, his argument in the second part as truly authenticates the 
Trinity with all its results as it does his own slender creed. 

In the second part he compares science and religion in respect 
to their methods, their objects, and their degrees of certainty, and 
finds that science can in these vital respects claim no exclusive 
superiority over religion. 

1. As to methods. It is untruly claimed that science sustains 
herself in the use of sense-observation, induction, deduction of 
experimental tests, and verification, while religion deals in intu- 
itions, authority, and analogy. Science plentifully relies upon 
intuition, and in fact geometry and arithmetic are purely intui- 
tional sciences. 'We know the existence of an external world 
only by intuitional faith. Then there are what he does not, but 
we would, call Primordial Assumptions rather than intuitions, 
that lie at the basis of all science. Such assumptions, uncog- 
nizable by sense, are the indestructibility of matter, the uniform- 
ity of nature, the laws of motion, the persistence of force, and 
gravitation. These principles cannot be proved; they are not 
intuitively seen, like a geometrical truth, but they are asswmed by 
faith, and must be assumed before we can commence any course 
of physical reasoning. 

2. As to objects. It is falsely claimed that science deals with 
pure mundane and sensible objects, while religion alone mounts 
into the immaterial, the transcendental, and the infinite, Science 
dwells amid invisibilities and infinities. No physicist ever saw 
that parabola which he affirms that a rifle-ball describes; no 
chemist ever saw oxygen. There are musical notes illimitably 
above and illimitably below what human ear has ever heard. 
Who ever saw a molecule, much less an atom? Geometry is 
familiar with infinities. Does not science deal with those unseen 
infinities, time and space? Who ever saw gravitation, and who 
doubts its unlimited extension? What about Force? Who ever 
saw it? If it be limited to objective matter, how does it pass 
through pure space? And who can draw a boundary line around 
its extension? Who has seen, can measure, can reconcile the 
contrarieties of the luminiferous ether? And we may here add, 

‘as Mr. Bixby does not, why should the mind which dwells amid 
these mysteries and irreconcilabilities launch any sarcasins at the 
Trinity or the Incarnation? Trained by conceptions like these, 
science ought readily to accept those divine mysteries, transmitted 
by the Church of ages, as verified by the sacred records, from 
the Incarnate himself. 
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3. As to certainty. It is falsely claimed that science is exact, 
certain, immutable, and religion uncertain and changing. All 
science is but approximation. The best geometrical figure falsi- 
fies its definition and its name. Induction is a process of ex- 
amining a few specimens and guessing at all the rest. Kepler’s 
laws are not exactly true. The minutest atom indicates com- 
plexities that science can only conjecture. There is no perfect 
time measure ; no perfect space measure ; no “ physical constant ” 
whatever. Nobody knows that the sun will rise to-morrow. And 
then science is continually false and changing. Where is as- 
trology, alchemy, and the elixir vite? The rise and fall of 
so-called sciences are like the rise and fall of empires. The corpses 
of dead sciences, killed by time and truth, strew the pages of 
history. The scholar who learned his science fifty years ago 
must largely unlearn it and learn it anew to-day. While Mr. 
Bixby’s eiitire book is written with great beauty of style, fertil- 
ity of illustration, and courtesy of manner, it is these three chapters 
which we would mainly recommend to our readers. ‘The four glos- 
ing pages, on the mutabilities of science, are specially suggestive. 

And, now, in what divine contrast with these mutabilities of sci- 
ence stands the immutability of the central theology of the Cath- 
olic Church of all the Christian ages! From the time of Christ 
himself down to this hour that theology in its great structural 
outline has never changed. The dogmas of God, infinite, all-wise, 
eternal; of the Trinity, three personalities in one essence ; of the 
Incarnation, true God and true man identified in one Christ; of 
the fall and the redemption; of the forgiveness through faith in 
Christ ; of the immortality of the soul and eternal retribution; all 
these have stood through more than eighteen centuries unchanged. 
They will “stand acknowledged while the world shall stand.” 
Temporary and local additions have been often made to them, | 
Special views and theories have often been proposed ir regard to 
them. But bring us to-day the catechism of St. Petersburgh, the 
decrees of Trent, the articles of England, the platform of Geneva, 
and the symbels of Augsburgh, and these dogmas are all there. 
St. Irenzeus and John Wesley earnestly alike maintained them. 
This theology stands “as it was in the beginning, is now, and 
ever shall be.” Subordinate differences, leaving free play for 
human thought, there ever have been. The same article has 
worn a different phase to different ages and sections of the Church. 
And the body of Articles is held generically rather than specific- 
ally and minutely. Yet in their great generic range they have 
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ever been the same. The changes demanded by advancing sci- 
ence, be it well noted, are not changes 1n TuEoLoey, but changes 
in special biblical Execxsis. In the latter, changes ever have 
been frequent. Various interpretations of many parts of the 
sacred text have left large scope for commentary and discussion. 
Blundering scientism has often mixed its alloy in with those in- 
terpretations and produced blundering exegesis. The false sci- 
ence of the day incorporated with such interpretation induced 
Lactantius and others to deny that there were antipodes, and 
later interpreters to deny the motion of the earth. For these 
errors the scientists are to blame, And Exegesis holds herself 
free to borrow new light from any quarter, whether from histo- 
ry, psychology, physiology, or any other science. And in all 
these departments, burdened as the text has been by the errors 
of science formerly imposed upon it, she sets her interpretations 
right when science confesses her mistakes and comes right. 
These were aside errors, having nothing to do with the immut- 
able type of Christian theology. That stands unshaken and in- 
destructible. 

And from her high place of calmness this theology can utter 
free words of cheer to the true scientist, the earnest delver after 
truth amid the visible works of God. The abused theologian is 
often himself a pioneer in physical discovery. The biblicist is 
not compelled to revise his interpretation of the text of the 
Bible half as often as the scientist is compelled to revise his in- 
terpretation of the text of nature. These reinterpretations of na- 
ture leave nature unchanged; so do our reinterpretations of the 
particular text leave our immutable theology untouched. 


Comparative Zoology, Structural and Systematic. For use in Schools and Colleges. 
By JAMES Orton, A.M., Professor of Natural History in Vassar College; Au- 
thor of ‘‘The Andes and the Amazon.” 12mo., pp. 396. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. 1876. 


Natural history, as a mass of accumulated facts, commenced with 
Aristotle under patronage of Alexander the Great. But it was 
not until the publication, in 1693, of John Ray’s “ Synopsis” that 
the facts began to take the form of classification and symmetrical 
“science.” The successive great lights of the science were Lin- 
neus, Buffon, Lamarck, culminating in Cuvier. The principles 
pervading the great mass of living beings were by Cuvier so traced 
that the mass assumed the form of a structure. The genius of 
Darwin has startled the thinking world with the theory, full drawn 
and ably supported, that the pervading, explaining, and unifying 
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principle of the whole structure is genetic. His followers are be- 
ginning to proclaim in confident tones that no systematic zoology 
can survive which is not based on embryology. The whole world 
of life, animal and vegetable, is one great indivisible family, of 
which man is but the most successfully aspiring individual. He 
is the millionaire, and all the rest are his “ poor relations.” 

Professor Orton’s book, however, states the systematic facts, 
and avoids the advocacy of theories, Wonderful analogies do 
pervade the ranks of life. Resemblances and gradations charac- 
terize the whole structure. Though incapable of being forced into 
absolute regularity, willful exceptions continually plaguing ourclean 
generalizations, the living world is still a great enjoying and suffer- 
ing unit, St. Paul reveals a glimpse of that wnt in those words of 
wonderful pathos, “The whole creation groaneth and travaileth in 
pain together until now.” But whether Darwin completes Paul, 
whether thé unity is genetic, Professor Orton declares not. 

The philosophers who have denied Jife to the vegetable are 


clearly contradicted. 

At present any boundary of the animal kingdom is arbitrary. ‘ Probably life is 
essentially the same in the two kingdoms, and to vegetable life faculties are super- 
added in the lower animals, some of which are here and there not indistinctly 
foreshadowed in plants.” ‘It must be said that there are organisms which at 
one period of their life exhibit an aggregate of phenomena such as to justify us 
in speaking of them as auimals, while at another they appear to be as distinctly 
vegetable.” —P. 27. 


From the living structureless animal forms he deduces the fol- 
lowing inferences as to the relation of life and organization :— 


The animal series, therefore, begins with forms that feel without nerves, move 
without muscles, and digest without a stomach; in other words, life is the cause 
of organization, not the result of it. Animals do not live because they are organ- 
ized, but are organized because they are alive.—P. 30. 


As to the nature of life we have the following statements :— 


In the modern view, life is a system of functions, or the sum total of living 
phenomena. Many of these phenomena are evidently manifestations of the com- 
mon force of nature, acting either mechanically, chemically, electrically, or os- 
motically. 

Still the combination of elements into organic cells, the arrangement of these 
cells into tissues, the grouping of these tissues into organs, and the marshaling 
of these organs into plans of structure, call for some further shaping, controlling 
power to effect such wonderful co-ordination. Moreover, the manifestation of 
feeling and consciousness is a mystery which no physical hypothesis has cleared 
up. The simplest vital phenomenon has in it something over and above the 
known forces of the laboratory.—P. 29. 

The recent experiments of Robert Hamilton tend to prove the existence in every 
highly developed organism, of two lives: a life resident in every atom of the 
structure, however complex, and another life for which we fai! to find an expression, 
But the latter is the life which keeps together the structure as a whole: it is the 
life that selects the nutrition best suited to its individual self; it is the life that 
has to do with the continuation of the species; lastly, it is the life to which the 
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molecular lives, which make up the structure, are subordinated; and when this 
nameless life departs, those myriad lives, no longer co-operating, start on an in- 
dependent course.—P. 369. 

Professor Orton writes in a clear and attractive style; his pages 
are richly illustrated with explanatory engravings, and we may 
cheerfully not only recommend the study of this young science to 
our “schools and colleges,” but we commend his exhibit of the 


scierce to the notice of teachers and professors. 


Families of Speech. Your Lectures delivered before the Royal Institution of Great 
Britain in March 1869. By the Rev. Frepertc W. Farrar, D.D., F.RS., 
Chaplain in Ordinary to the Queen. 12mo., pp. 137. London: Longmans, 
Green, & Co, 1873. 

Dr. Farrar is the author of the well known and very valuable 
Life of Christ, and the present little manual exhibits the same 
swelling gorgeousness of style as that work. He is also author of 
the Morrissian Prize Essay on the Atonement, and of a volume of 
Cambridge University Sermons, the leading sermon of which is on 
the Fall of Man. . Not having seen either of the last-mentioned 
volumes, we are unaware what are his views of the Atonement and 
the Fall. The present work is a very interesting, though too 
magniloquent an introduction to Linguistics. 'The Lectures imply 
an unknown but immense antiquity of man. Half a page is made 
brilliant with a series of sharp pleasantries upon the opponents of 
Mr. Darwin, a'though we have found no express declaration of 

’ : 

adherence to the derivation theory of species. We should infer, 

however, that though the author may be orthodox in his theology, 

he is free in his exegetics, and considers a large share of at least 

Genesis as nothing above deutero-canonical. 

Of “ families,” he allows but two leading ones—the Aryan and 
Semitic. Very justly he rejects the name Zuranian as applicable 
to a family, since it covers a countless list of families, who are as 
different in speech from each other as the Aryans were from the 
Semites. He adopts the more significant term Allophylian, which 
justly covers all others than the two above-named races, 

Of the origin of the two great races, the following is the best 
account he feels competent to give :— 

Not far from each other—the one in the regions of Armenia, the other along the 
great Oxus valley—appeared in the dimmest dawn of commencing human devel- 
opment two races, fairer in complexion, stronger and more beautifully organized 
in physical constitution, and with spirits incomparably more finely touched to fine 
issues, than any other races which the world had to that time seen. At periods 
varying from three thousand to two thousand years before our era a vast division 
took place in the Aryan race, and whole tribes, destined hereafter to be the fathers 


of mighty nations, streamed away victoriously in successive waves, first toward 
the north and west, and later toward the east and south. They became subjected 
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to different laws, the western tribes advancing farthest in material and intellectual 
prosperity, the eastern feeding themselves on profounder conceptions in the midst 
of a remarkable simplicity of life. Meanwhile, at about the same period, the other 
great race also began to move in immense migrations. In the person of Nber it 
entered Mesopotamia; in the person of Joktan it entered Arabia; in the person 
of Abraham it entered Palestine. Indifferent, except in those branches of it which 


were half Hamitic, to the great arts of war and peage, to this race was it mainly. 


given to keep alive the revelation of the Unity of God and the eternal majesty of 
the moral law. After a long history, somewhat monotonous, and but rarely tri- 
umphant, there arose in the bosom of this race a new and diviner revelation 
which it rejected, but in the very act of rejecting imparted to the western de- 
scendants of its sister race, and then sank gradually, but with one reviving and 
reactionary effort, into contented subordination. In the hands of this western 
race the Holy Fire began to burn brighter and yet more bright, and in their great 
commercial and military progress they reached their long-forgotten aud then un- 
recognized brothers of the east. In the hands of these eastern brothers they saw, 
as it were, the crepundia—the family tokens—which had remained almost intact 
in their possession, and which once had lain in the common cradie. But before 
those crepundia were recognized there was many a fierce struggle, many a blood- 
stained battle-field between these brothers, who saw in each other only aliens. 
After a separation of four thousand years, after having traversed an immense 
circle of the globe, the younger Aryan returns, not solely to rule over the elder, 
not only to rekindle his torch at the sacred flame which had once glowed on the 
ancestral hearth, but to teach him—in requital, it may be, for many injuries—the 
lessons of a superior wisdom, a purer justice, and a loftier morality—above all, to 
teach him that body of sacred truth, which was long the special glory and amulet 
of the Hebraic Semite, but which, when once it had been imparted to the Indo- 
European family, was fostered by Grecian genius, and supported by Roman power, 
and deepened by Germanic thouglit, and illustrated by Italian art, and dissemi- 
nated by the energy and empire of England, and should now be inscribed upon 
the common laburum, which a race—formed indeed of separate nationalities, but 
animated by a sublime unanimity of purpose—should regard it as their highest 
object and their providential mission to render visible and glorious through a re- 
deemed and regenerated world.—Pp. 105, 106. 


The epoch of the migration of the Aryans from their common 
hope he places at A. D. 2000, which is the age of Abraham. 
Abraham was the eighth from Noah, so that for eight generations 
the Japhetites remained in their common home in the land of 
Shinar, or the plateau of Iran. 


Of the most ancient and so least developed Allophylian tribes, 


“which rise like isolated mountain peaks out of broad primeval 
seas of impenetrable mist,” he gives the following description :— 


We may say generally that a large number of them belong to the lowest, paleo- 
zoic strata of humanity. They were the people whom the Aryan and the Semite 
overcame in internecine warfare, and oppressed with inextinguishable hate; peo- 
ples whom no nation acknowledges as its kinsman ; whose language, rich in words 
for all that can be eaten or handled, seem absolutely incapable of expressing the 
reflex conceptions of the intellect, or the higher forms of the consciousness; 
whose life seems confined to a gratification of animal wants, with no hope in the 
future and*no pride in the past. They are for the most part peoples without a 
literature and without a history, and many of them apparently as imperfectible as 
the Ainos of Jesso or the Veddahs of Ceylon; peoples whose tongues in some 
instances have twenty names for murder, but no name for love, no name for grati- 
tude, no name for God. Every civilized nation has found them, and even savage 
nations have traditious or relics of yet more savage predecessors. The Kelts, the 
New Zealanders, the North American Indians, all knew or believed that they had 
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ousted a race of previous inhabitants; and even among the immemorial Chinese 
there yet linger, in Formosa and Hainan, and among the hills, the relics of an 
aboriginal population, whom they call by the significant name of Miautszee, or 
children of the soil. And indeed these races once covered the soil like the primeval 
forests, which served by their deciduous leaves to prepare the earth for a later and 
richer growth. The Egyptians spoke of the Néxve¢, or Dead-ones, who had pre- 
ceded them; the Canaanites called them Rephaim, a name which the Hebrews 
adopted as their word for ghosts. In the thirtieth chapter of Job you will find an 
almost savage description of one such Troglodyte race, and their life described as 
a dark, solitary, squalid subsistence on roots and mallows in the desolate wilder- 
ness, “whose fathers I would have disdained to set with the dogs of my flock, 
who cut up mallows by the bushes, and juniper roots for their meat. They were 
driven forth from among men, among the bushes they brayed, under the yettles 
they were gathered together.” . . . The climax of hatred in describing these au- 
tochthonal peoples with whom their early poems show that they had a long and 
terrible struggle, is found in the language of the Aryans of Hindostan, Among 
them the Aborigines whom they dispossessed are called Locust-eaters, Hole- 
dwellers, Raw-eaters, Rejectors of Indra, Monkey-tribes, Snakes, black, noseless, 
faceless demons, of squat stature and inarticulate speech. In the Hindoo theat- 
ricals to this day Mr. Hunter informs us that they are introduced on the stage as 
the demon inhabitants of the lower regions, with human faces but serpent tails, 
and sometimes with broad hoods, which represent the expanded neck of the cobra 
de capeilo.—Pp. 115-117. 


The volume presents several ethnographical charts and maps, 
which are a great convenience to the reader. 


The Life and Growth of Language. An Outline of Linguistic Science. By Wi1- 
1AM DwigHt WHITNEY, Professor of Sanscrit and Comparative Philology in 
Yale College. International Scientific Series. 12mo., pp. 319. New York: 
D. Appleton & Co. 1876. 


The young student and popular reader interested in linguistics are 
obliged to Professor Whitney for this handy summary and com- 
pact posting-up in that science. For simplicity and clear con- 
ciseness of style it stands in favorable contrast with Dr. Farrar’s 
over-eloquent book. Though a specialist in this department, the 
professor speaks with the modesty of true science. He is care- 
ful to caution his readers from expecting too much, He warns 
us that the science is very unfinished, and even when finished will 
not answer all questions, nor rule over all other departments of 
thought. Thus upon the attempt of Bunsen and others to settle 
the chronology of our race by philology we have the following 
statement: “ As for the time, [when the Aryan race was undis- 
persed,] the less said about that the better, in this transitional 
period of opinion as to the age of man on the earth. The ques- 
tion whether the first man was born only 6,000 years ago, or 
12,000, or 100,000, or 1,000,000, as the new schools of anthro- 
pology are beginning to claim, is one of which the decision must 
exercise a controlling influence on that which we have here in 
view. As for the testimony of language itself, there is none, of 
any authority; the philologists will doubtless claim that they do 
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not see how to compress the growth of Indo-European language 
into the shortest of the periods named, but they have not yet 
found a rule with which to measure the time they actually need. 
To give even a conjecture at present would be foolish.”—P. 192. 
Equally negative is the professor as to the finding in philology 
any due proof of the original unity of language. With perfect 
propriety he does not look to Genesis for any guidance on this 
question; with propriety, we say, because it is a matter of great 
interest to know what result investigation can throw up irrespect- 
ive of Genesis. Yet as to the question of a discoverable primi 
tive of language Genesis is indifferent. When we take up Genesis, 
the narrative of Babel (confirmed as it is by Assyrian discoveries) 
must be held as historical. And being held as historical, no in- 
terpretation can decide by it whether the primitive is still exist- 
ing or whether it is obliterated. Either supposition is allowed by 
the text, so that Genesis is unimpeached by either supposition. 
The most interesting word, etymologically, in our language, as 
we think, is alphabet. The tyro in Greek knows that it is iden- 
tical with the first two letters of the Greek alphabet, alpha and 
beta. If he be also a tyro in Hebrew, he also knows that the two 
Greek letters are identical with the first two letters of the Hebrew 
alphabet, aleph and beth, which signify ox and house ; the objects 
of which the letters are an abridged picture. And so the next 
two Greek letters in row, delta and gamma, are the Hebrew daleth 
and gimel, that is, door and camel, And the Greeks confessed 
that they derived their letters from Cadmus, that is, the ast. 
They also said that the alphabet was Phenician—that is, Hebrew; 
for the Phenician language was Hebrew. The tyro also perceives 
that each name of a letter begins with that letter in its spelling. 
Daleth is the first letter of the word door. And so through the 
alphabet, each visible letter is an abbreviated picture of an object 
of whose name that letter is the initial element. And if the tyro 
has a smatter of hieroglyphic lore he knows that such is also the 
Egyptian method. The hieroglyphic is a brief picture of an ob- 
ject beginning with it. So that the Hebrew alphabet is the ap- 
propriation of the Egyptian method to the Hebrew language by 
some Egyptian-Hebrew man. Moreover, linguists remark that the 
objects of the Hebrew alphabet are selected from pastoral and not 
from city life. Gesenius also says that they are in strictly Hebrew 
rather than Syriac words. What Egyptian-Hebrew shepherd, now, 
do we know in history who lived at the right age to be the author 
of this invention? The answer is Moses in the land of Midian. 
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And it is a remarkable coincidence that the earliest mentioned act 
of writing mentioned in history was performed by Moses, All 
this doés not prove that Moses was the “Cadmus” who invented 
letters, but it does show that in him all the points meet necessary 
for such an invention more than in any other known character in 
history. 


—_——_—__>___—_- 


The Modern Genesis ; being an Inquiry into the Nebular Theory of the Origin of 
Planetary Bodies, the Structure of the Solar System, and of General Cosmical 
History. By Rev. W. B. StauGuTer. Small 12mo., pp. 298. New York: 
Nelson & Phillips. Cincinnati: Hitchcock & Walden. 1876. 

A nebula is a mist or fog. The nebular theorist maintains that the 

original state of the entire system of worlds was that of a very 

thin fog extending through the entire space occupied by the pres- 
ent stellar system. So very thin, indeed, was this vast fog, that 
it would take several cubical miles of its separate particles to 
weigh a grain, But either by diminution of the heat separating 
these particles, or by natural attraction, this fog would form into 
an immense ball, and this ball would not only continually con- 
dense and become smaller and more compact, but would begin to 
whirl itself around. It would go on whirling itself around faster 

and faster until it would finally whirl around so fast as to fling a 

circular rim from off its edge. This circular rim would also whirl 

round on itself and become a smaller ball, and also whirl around 
the big ball evermore. Then the big ball would keep whirling, 

aud whirl off another rim, which would become in like manner a 

doubly whirling ball to the end of the chapter. And that was the 

way the worlds were made. 

Biblicists have generally made little objection to this theory, 
quietly waiting until it was proved. Indeed, immediately after 
its general propagation it was taken by some as a solution 
of the difficulties of the Mosaic “genesis.” Perhaps the most 
ingenuous of all such solutions is furnished by Professor Guyot, 
of Princeton, based on this theory, as will be found in the pro- 
ceedings of the late Evangelical Alliance, Bunt the accredited 
author of the theory, La Place, held it to be so clearly atheistic 
that he told Napoleon, “I have no need of the hypothesis of a 
God.” Herbert Spencer makes it the premise of his evolutionism, 


_and Biichner jubilates over it as modern science playing into the 


hands of atheism. 

In spite of the disqualifying “ Rev.” prefixed to his name, Mr. 
Slaughter excludes all biblical reference, and meets the issue on 
scientific grounds. Truth is truth, in science as elsewhere, even 
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though uttered by a clergyman. And in this theory he meets a 
difficulty at every step. He does not, indeed, stop to ask how 
this nebula came to be there as primitive raw material for the 
future worlds ; but admitting that the fog would form into a ball, 
he denies that there is any thing to set it whirling. All the con- 
densation would tend to the center, forever forming a colder, solider, 
and smaller ball, lying entirely still. Next, if it did whirl, could 
it ever whirl so fast as to whirl offa rim? And if it did whirl off 
a part of itself, why should it stop until it whirled off the whole 
of itself? And, then, if a ball could thus fling off a part of itself, 
the part would fly in direction from the equator of said ball, and 
so all the planets ought to be in the plane of the equator, which 
they are not. And so in regard to velocity of the planets, their 
densities, etc., Mr. S. maintains that the planets contradict the 
demands of the theory. li so, we think the planets are correct. 
We go with the planets. 


ome 


History, Biography, and Topography. 

Florida: Its Scenery, Climate, and History. With an Account of Charleston, Sa- 
vannah, Augusta, and Aiken; a Chapter for Consumptives; various Papers on 
Fruit-culture; and a complete Hand-book and Guide. By Sipney LANtErR. 
With numerous illustrations. 12mo., pp. 336. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott 
& Co. 1876. 

In spite of a considerable amount of forced rhetoric, Sidney 

Lanier, the author of the Centennial Cantata so much criticised, 

has furnished us a very readable and reliable presentation of 

Florida. Without over-coloring, save in occasional strains which 

the ordinary reader can easily discriminate as poor poetry inter- 

spersed through pages of passable prose, we have geographical 
descriptions, statistical masses of facts, sanitary counsels, agricul- 
tural and pomological dissertations, and accurate pictorial en-_ 
gravings, furnishing for the pleasure tourist, the refugee from the 
northern winter, the invalid in search of a sanitary clime, and the 
immigrant prospecting fora home and a competence, the infor- 
mation he needs, . A little experience of some of the regions he 
describes enables us to say with assurance that whenever Mr. 

Lanier writes level prose he writes probable truth. 

As the night of slavery and the clouds of civil war clear up, 
Florida, with all her drawbacks, appears to view, a revelation and 
an inestimable acquisition. Her drawbacks are patent to the eye. 
She is a gift of the sea; a Jong marine sandback, projected many 
miles into the semi-tropical regions, lined by the Atlantic on one 
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side and creating the Gulf on the other. She has been over and 

over £gain swept and razeed by wars; wars between races, relig- 

ions, and nationalities, lasting for three centuries, down to the 

Seminole War, which almost extinguished civilization, and, final- 

ly, down to our civil war, of which the scars are still fresh. 

Hence her aspect in prominent localities is utterly forlorn, sug- 

gesting decay and barrenness. And the eye that selects and! 
combines these aspects into a general picture will report to you 
that Florida is an imposture. But there are other points of con- 

sideration that reveal her as a boon and a blessing. 

It is within the last three years that Florida has awakened to 
an opening view of her capabilities, and of the true direction her 
energies should take. Deprived by the war and the abolition of 
slavery of her cotton culture, her people were as ignorant as lost 
children by what means to secure a living. Northern enterprise 
has at length come to point the way. The “Florida Agricultur- 
ist ” was started, and placed under the admirable editorship of Mr. 
Codrington, a Yankee by birth and a West Indian by education, 
who unites in its columns the New England acuteness with an 
ample knowledge of semi-tropical agriculture, and thereby makes 
it a noble educator of Floridian enterprise. A State Fruit Grow- 
ers’ Association was formed under admirable management, and 
conventions were by it held where every man contributed his 
stock of knowledge of the possible productions of the State and 
the best methods of cultivation. It is a significant proof of the 
great freedom of the State from belligerent or sectional bitter- 
ness that Mr. P. P. Bishop, an eminent Baptist. minister from 
Auburn, N. Y., was spontaneously chosen president of this asso- 
ciation. Indeed, Northmen and Southrons, Federals and Confed- 
erates, here mix together in a thoughtless and jovial way, ut- 
terly oblivious of any past “unpleasantness,” or of differences of 
birth-place. The most enthusiastic Floridians are often the North- 
erners. The result is unity of effort, the rising of a buoyant hope 
of a prosperous future, the formation and commencement of plans 
of vegetable and fruit culture, and the arrangement of cheap 
transportation by which Florida shall deposit the earliest prod- 
ucts of her year in the markets of New York, Boston, and 
Chicago. It would doubtless grieve the very central heart of our 
friend, Dr. Bledsoe, of the “Southern Review,” to see how all his 
theories of “the benign doctrine of secession,” and of the eternal 
opposition between our northern and southern polarities, are van- 
ishing away from the minds of these unappreciative people, to be 
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succeeded by golden visions of orange groves and measureless 
fields of sugar-cane pouring untold wealth into their pockets. 

Mr. Lanier’s “ various Papers on Fruit-culture” are extracted, 
with honest credit given, from papers read before the Association. 
The principal products discussed are the orange, the grape, and 
», the sugar-cane. 

The word “orange” is just now the sweetest sound in the 
language to a Floridian’s ear. He has just discovered that his 
orange is the sweetest and juiciest in the world, able to drive 
every rival from the market. The principal paper on this fruit, 
read by Mr. A. J. Harris, of Ocala, reports that it takes eight 
or ten years to produce the first orange from the seedling, and 
from five to seven years more to attain a full remunerative crop. 
We suppose tiiat means that if you plant a grove to-day you may 
find it pay splendidly fifteen or seventeen years hence. But there 
are scattered through the State patches of wild trees which may 
be budded with the sweet orange and save a few years. But 
orange-planting is work for only the young men, or for old men 
who care for posterity. And the means of living must be mean- 
while obtained from other sources. But one of the most emi- 
nent orangeists of Florida, Prof. J. H. Fowler, in a public lecture, 
estimates a good orange-tree in full bearing as worth from ten 
toa hundred dollars annual value. “A thousand mature trees 
are a competence for any man.” Col. Hart, of Pilatka, reports 
that from a single tree he gathered forty-five hundred oranges, 
netting him about a hundred and fifty dollars. Undoubtedly a 
thousand such trees would be a fortune. Mr. Harris reports a 
tree in Marion County bearing ten thousand five hundred oranges 
in a single season. The main orange belt is between the twenty- 
eighth and thirtieth degrees of latitude. There is romance in 
the vision of this belt laid out in groves. No culture is so Ori- 
ental, so ideal, so aristocratic, as that of this wonderfully beauti- 
ful fruit. What a lucky man, twenty years hence, will be the 
Floridian Prince of Orange! 

And Florida is the true land of the sugar-cane. Nearly the 
entire State lies farther south than the southern boundary of 
Louisiana, and by that much is better cane land. The cane sel- 
dom or_ever tassels in Louisiana, but tassels in Northern Florida. 
And the farther south you go the taller is the stalk. In north- 
ern Florida it averages five feet in height: in middle Florida 
seven feet; in Southern Florida from nine to twelve feet. Sen- 
ator Yulee carried to Washington a cane of seventeen feet; and 
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the shore of Lake Worth produced a cane of twenty-two feet. 
You plant it like corn, but it does not require, like corn, an an- 
nual planting. It rattoons, that is, reproduces from its root fresh 
stalks, for two or three years in northern Florida, and seven or 
eight years in the Southern. The annual profits are cited at three 
or four hundred dollars to the acre. 

Mr. Albert J. Bidwell of Arlington, while waiting for the ma- 
turity of his orange grove, gets livelihood from flower and grape 
culture. His floral display vindicates Florida’s claim as potentially 
“the land of flowers.” He supplies for northern florists many a 
specimen that cannot be easily obtained this side Italy. As pioneer 
in grape culture he reports that there is a large variety of grapes 
easily to be raised in Florida, and, what is very important, two 
months earlier ready for market than any other grape. He ex- 
pects to realize from twenty to forty cents per pound, while the 
Northern grape-grower gets but ten. And what is true of the 
grape is true of every variety of table vegetables. The sole 
condition for successful culture, cheap and sure transportation, is 
being rapidly established ; and vast areas of Northern Florida 
are prospectively coming under culture for supplies. Florida is 
to be our winter garden. 

And space fails us to tell of the banana, the fig, the olive, the 
cucoanut, and thirty or forty more semi-tropicals, rare and curi- 
ous, which Mr. Codrington enumerates, as hitherto unknown to 
our people, but lying in our near future. In all these we reverent- 
ly believe as we are told, and will still more firmly believe when 
we see them, 

But to the invalid and the sexagenarian, upon whom the north- 
ern winter lays a relentless strain, Florida is a new resource. 
Most persons, as age begins to chill the blood, need the mercies of 
a milder climate. Professor Moses Stuart, when age in years had 
scarce commenced, in the severe winters of Massachusetts, was 
obliged to ery, “I shiver in these winds; I have lost all resisting 
power.” Florida was not then invented, or she might have added 
decades of vigor and usefulness to his life. Alternating between the 
banks of the St. Johns and the sea-shores of Maine, Professor 
Stowe is able to expel both winter and summer from his year, and 
live in almost a perpetual June. And of this continuous semi- 
tropical life, north and south, the most sanitary point is that it isa 
life in perpetual open air. The system is vitalized by an ever-fresh 
current of oxygen. Florida is always being swept by the ex- 
changing breezes between the Atlantic and the Gulf. And even 
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in her summer, which is her rainy season, the air is daily fresh- 
ened by the showers soon absorbed by her sandy soil. 
Gnpanhdiinnels 
ew “Apology. By Ropert Brownina. Pp. 324. Boston: J. R. Osgood 
¢ Co. 

This is another of those mysteries that allure the student, but do 
not come within the range of the common reader, If ever poet 
was caviare to the multitude, Browning is he. Wordsworth had 
points many in common with the masses. Shakspeare had, and 
Milton. Browning delights to vail himself in a cloud, and to 
occasionally flash his inner glory through rifts in the darkness. 
Yet his purpose is not to be cloudy. No poet ever took more 
common themes, sometimes too common. “ Fifine at the Fair ” is 
the story of a ballet girl: “Red Cotton Night cap Country,” 
of a dblase roué and his mistress playing wanton and _ religieuse. 
Yet each is full of sharpest lines and thoughts. Some of his 
poems are the grandest in modern language. ‘“ Rabbi Ben Ezra” 
has no equal as a poem of human life. ‘“ Death in the Desert” is 
the grandest defense of Christ and Revelation against modern 
skeptics in verse or prose. It is the dying talk of the Apostle 
John concerning Christ. Especially does he favor classic themes. 
Thisisone of them. Euripides is dead. Balaustion, a worshiper of 
his, possesses one of his tragedies. Aristophanes and she get-into 
a discussion as to the comparative merits of comedy and tragedy, 
in which much sparkling thought is evolved ; and she finally reads 
Euripides’ drama of “ Hercules,” as a proof of his superiority. 
Iiow if she had read Aristophanes’ “Clouds?” Had Browning 
translated that he would have come nearer his genius, At least he 
could have given both. The grossness of passages could have 
been omitted, and the rushing, raging power of his choruses been 
splendidly given. 

Anywhere you open these pages you see rifts and flashes amid 
clouds and darkness, How beautiful, on the first page, this fare- 
well to Athens by Balaustion :— 

“ Athenai, live thou hearted in my heart: 
Never again may these repuguant orbs 
Ache themselves blind before the hideous pomp, 
The ghastly mirth which mocked thine overthrow. 
Fire should have flung a passion of embrace 
About thee till, resplendently inarmed, 
(Temple by temple folded to ‘his breast, 
All thy white wonder fainting out in ash) 


Some vaporous sigh of soul had lightly ’scaped, 
And so the Immortals bade Athenai back!” 
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“ What if thy watery plural vastitude, 
Rolling unanimous advance, had rushed, 
Might upon might, a moment,—stood, one stare, 
Sea-face to city-face, thy glaucous wave, 
Glassing that marbled last magnificence,— 
Till fates’ pale tremulous foam-flower tipped the gray, 
And when Wave broke and overswarmed and sucked 
To bounds back, multitudinously ceased, 
And land again breathed unconfused with sea, 
Attiké was, Athenai was not now!” 


So every page. Thus the next :— 


“Why should despair be? Since, distinct above 
Man’s wickedness and folly, flies the wind 
And floats the cloud, free transport for our soul 
Out of its fleshly durance dim and low,— 
Since disembodied soul anticipates 
(Thought-borne as now, in rapturous unrestraint) 
Above all crowding, crystal silentness, 
Above all noise, a silver solitude. 
O nothing doubt, Philemon! Greed and strife, 
Hatred and cark and care, what place have they 
In yon blue liberality of heaveu ?” 


The brilliant defense of Aristophanes, as a satirist and critic 
needful to his age and all ages, is as luxuriously wanton in full- 
ness of expression and imagery as a tropical wilderness :— 


“T dose each culprit just with—Comedy. 
Let each be doctored in exact the mode 
Himself prescribes: by words, the word-monger— 
My words to his words,—my lies, if you like, 
To his lies. 
Every word is false, 
Looked close at; but stand distant and stare through, 
All’s absolute indubitable truth. 
Behind lies, truth which only lies declare.”’ 


And thus, ever metaphysical, ever abounding in quip and 
turn, and turns and fancy ever possessed by a deep, calm, strong 
soul, this seer and sayer sings his song. If any Greekist wants 
to know the fullness of that tongue, let him read Browning. If 
any one would see a translation which is not as dead as a dead 
language, like Cowper, and Bryant, and Derby, and is as musical 
and full of life and finish as the grand original, let him read “ Her- 
akles,” in this volume. Milton never equaled these choruses in 
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music and flow. Their intervoluted fullness just suits Brown- 
ing’s nature. How neatly this opens :— 





“ Even a dirge, can Phoibus suit | 
In song to music jubilant | ] 
For all its sorrow: making shoot 
His golden plectron o’er the lute, 
Melodious ministrant.” 







And this speaks to every parent’s heart :— 






{ 

' 

i 

$ 

“Don’t fear I shirk 
My children’s service! this way, men are men, | 





No difference! best and worst, they love their boys 
After one fashion: wealth they differ in— 

_Some have it, others not; but each and all 
Combine to form the children-loving race.” 







Ia 





Whoever wishes to study poetry should read Browning ; who- 
ever prefers mere sentiment, tagged with rhymes, or strung on 
rhymes, must needs seek elsewhere. H. 










Life and Letters of the Rev. John M’ Clintock, D.D., LL.D., late President of Drew 
Seminary. By Grorae R. Crooks, D.D. Large 12mo., pp. 410. New York: 
Nelson & Phillips. Cincinnati: Hitchcock & Walden. 1876, 


The life of M’Clintock by Dr. Crooks will be a classic in our bio- 
graphical literature, It is a labor of love, a tribute of reverence 
to a noble character. The task was, no doubt, easy, from the | i 
freshness of the writer’s recollections, from the contributions of f 
M’Clintock’s friends, such as Longacre, Biglow, and Mrs. Robin- 
son, and from his habits of copious journalizing and epistolizing. { 
His years of early education, his professional career, his editorial | 
period, his metropolitan pulpit performances, his foreign residence, i} 
| 
: 









and his presidency at Drew, are all fresh and vivid in many a living 
memory. 

Dr. Crooks touches with a delicate pen the differences of view on 
the slavery question, and this is no place for us to state any issue. 
Dr. M’Clintock’s disengagement from the “Quarterly Review” rf 

7 t 
' 
| 






was an advantage to him, as it impelled him into a broader and 
higher field of action. However his position on the slavery ques- 
tion lost him the sympathy of our advancing Church, it secured 
him the powerful support of our metropolitan laity, who were 
zealous to heap honors on one who carried his honors so grace- 
fully. Then followed his transatlantic residence, which was the 
most brilliant period of his life, in which he unfolded as a preacher, 
@ patriot, and an antislavery leader, in a manner well deserv- 
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ing of the ovation which our New Yorkers offered him on his 
return, 

Dr. M’Clintock’s natural advantages were great. His was a 
most manly person; a high-toned bearing, suggesting the ecclesias- 
tical dignitary ; a mellifluous voice and natural enunciation, ren- 
dering it a pleasure to hear any words from him whatever; and a 
taking magnetism, that won even those who were firmly his oppo- 
nents. He was, as has been said, “ many-sided,” and but for the 
disease and debility that flung their Promethean fetter upon him 
through his whole life, he would have unfolded from every one 
of his many sides an activity which would have made him great 
in manifold directions, But it was his to bear, with what resigned 
serenity he could, the tantalizing consciousness of great capacities 
hemmed in and made abortive by one stern incapacity. This 
touching fact, together with the early close of his career, sheds, in 
spite of his buoyant spirit and the cheerful tone of his biographer, 
an air of sadness over the narrative. As worthless as the coldest 
pessimism represents it would be this our suffering life, were it 
not that there is revealed a nobleness even in suffering and sorrow 
which nothing but suffering and sorrow could reveal. And there 
is a wisdom demonstrating itself to be divine in the fact that the 
great Representative of our race summed up our sorrows in 
Himself.. Who but the greatest and most divine of sufferers 
should be our symbol ? 
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Educational. 


Athenagoras. Edited for Schools and Colleges. By F. A. Marcu, LL.D. With 
Explanatory Notes, by W. B. Owen, Adjunct Professor of Christian Greek in 
La Fayette College. 12mo., pp. 262. New York: Harper & Brothers, 1876. 


This is third in a series of Christian classics in Greek and Latin, 
founded in an endowment for that purpose by Mr. Benjamin 
Douglas. It was preceded by a volume of Latin Hymns, and 
Selections from Eusebius, (already slightly noticed in our Quarter- 
ly.) Tertullian, Justin Martyr, and Augustine are to follow, and 
still others in series. Whether adopted in College classes or not, 
we think there are hundreds of scholars who will welcome these 
specimen Christian classics; and all the more for the Notes and 
other appended aids. Professor Packard of Yale speaks, in a late 
“New Englander,” in opposition to their introduction into colleges. 
He believes that the Pagan classics by introducing us to a more 
widely different world from the present, yet not too foreign, isagreat 
enlargement to the mind, truly demanded in our course of educa- 
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tion. There are philosophy and force in the reasoning. And yet 
the Christian world in the Pagan world of the Antonines is a 
world about as diverse from ours as the Pagan world of Augustus. 
In a true judgment, divested of prejudice, we think there is no 
Pagan author who handled the Latin language with such force 
and fire as Tertullian ; there is no writer among the Pagan classics 
of so marked a character; and his age and position in his age con- 
stitute a new diversity that might well be added to the educa- 
tional course. 

Athenagoras is alone among the earliest Fathers in the classic 
purity of his Greek. In reading Clement, Justin, and the others, 
we find a Hebraism that must have sounded oddly to the Attic 
Greek. But we have wondered with what sensations Plato would 
have read Athenagoras. He is with great propriety selected in 
the course; aud the editing and notes are what the student could 
wish. We welcome this series and wish it complete success. 

Three classes of thinkers have found an interest in depreciating 
the Fathers. The first are the Calvinists, who find the Fathers 
condemning predestination and necessitated will as stringently as 
the modern Arminians and with the self-same arguments. The 
second are the anti-episcopals, who untruly imagine that the 
Fathers sustain prelacy. Undoubtedly they do prove that epis- 
copacy, in more or fewer Churches, did originate in the apostolic ‘ 
age, but they do not prove its obligatory character, its necessity 
to the validity of a Church, or its strict universality at the be- 
ginning. The third class is the skeptics, who impugn the Fa- 
thers to destroy the authority of the New Testament books. And t 
they find the “evangelical” writers playing into their hands 
beautifully. The first infidel book we remember to have read 
was by Abner Kneeland. And his main instrument for knocking 
the props from under the New Testament was Daillé on the 
“Right Use of the Fathers.” He was able to prove by that work 
that the said Fathers were few and scanty, weakheaded, menda- 
cious, contradictory, and largely spurious. } 

The most curious fact is that this very “evangelical” class, \s 
after having demolished and abolished the Fathers, are ready to 
turn around and quote these very Fathers, for their own pur- 
poses,-as high authorities. When it is necessary to sustain infant 
baptism, or immersion, or the Sunday sabbath, or the canon of i 
the New Testament, these same Fathers, who have so lately been 
sent to the penitentiary for perjury, are dressed up and brought 
into court as valid witnesses. And how appalling are the conse- 
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quences of this antipatristical rant! Were, indeed, the early 
faithful Church—the Church of the Catacombs and the martyr- 
doms—fools, liars, and heretics? Were the leaders who defended 
the Church against paganism, who kept the canon inviolate, who 
maintained the apostolic tradition pure and incorrupt against the 
terrible deluge of Gnosticism, and who gave us the Apostles, 
Creed, no authorities? Has there never been a Christian literature 
before the Reformation? Is Christianity, then, a failure? Now 
for one condemnable thing in the apostolic Fathers we will find a 
dozen condemnable things in Luther, Calvin, and the other reform- 
ers. We would far rather take the apostolic age as the guide 
of our faith than the Reformation age. Thongh no way a co- 
ordinate authority with the canon, the early writers are the best 
aids in accepting and interpreting the canon that the past centu- 
ries afford. 

Homeric Synchronism. An Inquiry into the Time and Place of Homer. By 
Right Hon. W. E. Guapstong, M.P., Author of “Juventus Mundi.” Pp. 284. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. 1876. 

The eminent statesman has invented a new science and called it 
“Homerology.” His enthusiasm for those most wonderful prod- 
ucts of the human mind, the Homeric poems, attracted first by 
their esthetic splendor, employs itself in minute analysis of their 
linguistic qualities, and in the indications of the land and age in 
which the poet lived. Mr. Gladstone, with no little reason, ac- 
cepts the Troy that Schliemann has exhumed. He peremptorily 
denies that Homer belongs to the Greek-Asiatic islands or main- 
land. He was an Achaian of European Greece. The late dis- 
coveries in Egyptology render possible a knowledge of Homer’s 
relations to Egypt; and as we have some clear data of Egyptian 
chronology, we ascertain approximately the age of Homer’s ex- 
istence. The result places his age slightly earlier than the ordi- 
nary chronology. It is refreshing to see the noble ex-premier 
luxuriating in studies at once so elegant and erudite, exhibiting 
an example so few are competent to follow. 
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Miscellaneous. 


Memoir of Norman M’Leod, D.D. By his Brother, the Rev. Donatp M’Lxop, B.A. 
Two volumes. 8vo., pp. 360. New York: Scribner, Armstrong, & Co. 1876. 


The grand figure of Norman M’Leod is admirably represented 
in these magnificent volumes. His singular combination in har-. 
mony of what are often supposed to be incompatible traits ren- 
ders his life a study and a lesson. 
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Laws Relating to Religious Corporations. A Compilation of the Statutes of the 
Several States in the United States in Relation to the Incorporation and Main- 
tenance of Religious Societies, and to the Disturbance of Religious Meetings. 
By Rev. Sanrorp Hunt, D.D. With an Address on Laws Affecting Religious 
Corporations in the State of New York. By Hon. E. L. Fancusr, LL.D. 
12mo., pp. 273. New York: Nelson & Phillips. 1876. 


Every pastor needs a law-book. So varying are the laws of the 
different States that our itinerancy, that knows no limits, needs a 
knowledge of the laws of each. His work has been carefully 
compiled and duly sanctioned by high legal authority. It is the 
minister’s lawyer. 

Christian Baptism: its Subjects and Mode. By S. M. Merritt, Bishop of the 


Methodist Episcopal Church. 12mo., pp. 311. Cincinnati: Hitchcock & Walden. 
1876. < 


Bishop Merrill has here furnished a popular, brief, and inexpensive 
work to meet the wants of the ordinary inquirer. As such the 
style is lucid, and the argument logically stated. Pastors will 
find it a handy manual for practical use. 


History of the Wesley M. FE. Church of Brooklyn, L. I. By Gitpert E. CurRIig. 
12mo., pp. 315. New York: N. Tibbals & Son. 


Rightly claims to be a “pioneer” book. It is the history of 
the founding and progress of a single Church, in which events and 
personages of a magnitude proportioned to the history may find 
themselves duly immortalized. 


Is “Eternal” Punishment Endless, By an Orthodox Minister of the Gospel. 16mo., 
pp. 102. Boston: Lockwood, Brooks, & Co. 1876. 


Written in behalf of that class of thinkers who sympathize with 
the evangelical Church, but doubt the doctrine of eternal con- 
scious misery. It takes ground in behalf of “ nescience.” Future 
punishment is revealed ; but no unequivocal revelation is made of 
its precise nature or duration. 

The Age of Elizabeth. By Manvett CreigHTon, M.A., Late Fellow and Tutor of 


Merton College, Oxford. With Maps and Tables. 16mo., pp. 244. New 
York: Scribner, Armstrong, & Co. 


This is an admirable series of historical works, small in form, yet 
written with full erudition by eminent masters of the field from a 
modern stand-point. They are a lot of history in a nutshell. 
History of the Intellectual Development of Europe. By Jonn Witt1aAM Draper. In 
two volumes. 12mo., pp. 434 and 435. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1876. 
This work we noticed and disapproved at its first publication, 
and do not find it at all improved in the present edition. 
The Church Record. 8vo., pp. 165. New York: Nelson & Phillips. 
An improved edition of a work which every pastor needs. 


Barnes's Notes on James, Peter, John, and Jude. Reyised edition. 12mo., pp, 400. 
New York: Harper & Brothers, 1875, : 
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The Holy Bible According to the Authorized Version, (A.D. 1611.) With an Ex- 
planatory and Critical Commentary and a Revision of the Translation. By 
Bishops and other Clergy of the Anglican Church. Edited by F. C. Coox, M.A., 
Canon of Exeter. Vol. VI. Ezekiel, Daniel, and the Minor Prophets. 8vo., 
pp- 750. New York: Scribner, Armstrong, & Co. 1876. 


Exodus; or, The Second Book of Moses. By Joun Peter Lan@e, D.D., Pro- 
fessor of Theology in the University of Bonn. Translated by Charles M. Mead, 
Ph. D., Professor of Hebrew Language and Literature at Andover. 8vo., 
pp. 206. New York: Scribner, Armstrong, & Co. 


The Gospel and Epistles of John. With Notes Critical, Explanatory, and Practical. 
Designed for both Pastors and People. By Rev. Henry Cow.es, D.D. 12mo., 
pp. 390. New York: Appleton & Co. 


The Believer’s Victory Over Satan’s Devices. By Rev. W. L. Parsons, D.D. 
16mo., pp. 310. New York: Nelson & Phillips. 


Open Letters to Primary Teachers. By Mrs. W. F.Crarrs. 12mo., pp.. 204. 
New York: Nelson & Phillips. 


Spiritualism on Trial. Containing the Arguments of Rev. F. W. Evans in the 
Debate on Spiritualism between him and Mr. A, J. Fishback. 12mo., pp. 432. 
Cincinnati: Hitchcock & Walden. 


Select Poems of Thomas Gray. Edited, with Notes, by Wiu1AM J. Roure, A.M. 
12mo., pp. 143. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1876. 


Stray Studies from England and Italy. By Joun RicHarp Green. 12mo., pp. 361. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. 1876, 


Words: their Use and Abuse. By WitiiaM Martraews, LL.D. 12mo., pp. 384. 
Chicago: 8. C. Griggs & Co. 1876. 

Principia; or, Basis of Social Science. By R. J. Wrigut. 8vo., pp. 524. Phila- 
delphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. 1876. 


Harper's School Geography. Richly Illustrated. 4to., pp, 124. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. 


Benjamin Franklin. A Picture of the Struggles of our Infant Nation One Hun- 
dred Years Ago. By Joun 8. C. Apzorr. Illustrated. 12mo., pp. 336. New 
York: Dodd, Mead, & Co. 1876. 


Familiar Talks to Boys. By Rev. Joun Hatt, D.D, 12mo.,pp. 98. New York: 
Dodd, Mead, & Co. 


On Fermentation. By P. ScuutzenerGer, Director at the Chemical Laboratory at 
the Sorbonne. Twenty-eight Illustrations. The International Scientific Series. 
12mo., pp. 331. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1876. 

The Fail of the Stuarts and Western Europe from 1678 to 1697. By Rev. E. Hater, 
M.A., Assistant Master at Eton. With Maps and Plans. 16mo., pp. 248. 
New York: Scribner, Armstrong, & Co. 

The Greeks and the Persians. By Rev. George W. Cox, M.A. 16mo., pp. 218. 
New York: Scribner, Armstrong, & Co. 

The Crusades. By George W. Cox, M.A. With a Map. 16mo., pp. 225. New 
York: Scribner, Armstrong, & Co. ‘ 

Free, Yet Forging their own Chains. By C. M. CORNWALL. 12mo., pp. 575. New 
York: Dodd, Mead, & Co. 1876. 

Lena; or, The Stark Family. A Sketch of Real Life. From the Swedish of H. 
Hofsten. By Cart Larsen. 12mo., pp. 250. Cincinnati: Hitchcock & 
Walden, 1876. 

The French at Home. By ALBERT RuopES. With numerous Illustrations. 16mo. 
pp. 256. 

The Crew of the Dolphin. By Hesspa Srretron. 16mo., pp. 232. New York 
Dodd, Mead, & Co. 
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PLEASF. RENEW YOUR SUBSCRIPTION for our great Centen- 
nial Year, and obtain for our “grand old Quarterly” another 
subscriber or two and we will give you a larger and better 
Quarterly, for we enlarge its size with the enlargement of 
its subscription list. In consequence of a handsome in- 


crease of subscribers during the last year we make an 


Addition of Sixteen Pages 


per number, or sixty-four pages per volume, for the en- 


suing year, and that 


WITHOUT INCREASING THE PRICE. 


Give us another equal increase for 1876 and there shall 
be Boiler enlargement for 1877. Let our faithful min- 
istry, who are ex-officio agents for our Quarterly, vote 
themselves a larger and nobler Quarterly by each giving 


us a new subscriber for the coming year. 


——_ +e. —_—_—_—_ 


NELSON & PHILLIPS, Publishers, 


805 Broadway, N. Y. 
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